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PREFACE 


T his book is a companion to R \\ Lmngstone s Pageant of 
Greece, and is intended pnmanlj for those «ho know no 
Latin but ivisb to form some idea of the great Latin wnter$ and 
what Ihej ivrote Its plan is in the mam the same the i*anous 
departments of Latm literature haie been dealt with separatelj 
and each section is designed to sbou the hi»toncal deielopment 
of its particular branch As seteral writers have contributed to 
the book there are ineMtabl> cerUm minor differences in st>le 
and treatment but vv e hav e done our best b> cross references and 
other means to link the whole book together and to make it 
fundamentally uniform 

A\e have for the most part cho^n our translations Iroia 
standard versions already published but where there is no 
translator s name appended it is to be assumed that the rendering 
IS by the writer of the section. W e wish to make grateful acknow 
ledgement for leave to use the following copyright translations 
Acaus mM S Diinsdale<v Hisfojy o/Lntm Li/era/«re (Heme 
mann) and in J Wght Duff s Ltterarv Hisfary of Rome (Fisher 
Unwin), Apulcius \dlingtcm (Loeb Classical Library) and Pater 
(Llaamllan &. Co ) , AulusGelbus Mason {Journal of Education) , 
Calpumius E J L. Scott (Bell &. Sons) Cicero H E D 
Blakiston (revised \ ersions of translations ongmally pubh^ed by 
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Methuen & Co.), F. Bro-vks {Methuen & Co.), G. E. Jean*. (Mac- 
nin]a.n & Co.), Sir \V. Pctcr.'on {?-«I.T.cmilLin & Co.), H. H;ickh:vm 
(Loeb Classic.al Lib.'nrj"), J, 5, Reid (Macmillan & Co,), E. S. 
Shuckburgh (Bell & Son;-). J. S. V/.atfon {Bohn Library ; Bell 
£: Sons), and E. 0. Wimstedt (I-oeb Cl3.ssic.il Library) ; Ennius, 
in M. S. Dimsdale's Hislcn’ of Latin JJUratsm fileincin.inn) ; 
Pronto, C. R. Haines (L<K;b Classical Libraiy) ; Horace, C. S. 
C'Jvcrlev’ (Bell & Sons). J. Conington (Bell & Sons), F. Contis 
(Jolm Lane), and A. S. Way S. W.ay and Macmillan & Co.) ; 
Juven.al, in H. L. Rogers and T. K. Harley's Renuat; Homo Life 
and Religion (Clarendon Press) ; Laberius, in M. S. Dimsdale's 
History of I^iir, Literature (Hdnemann), and in J. Wight Duffs 
Literary History of Rome (I"-hcr Hnwin) ; Livy, W. L. Roberts 
(Dent & Sons) ; Lucretim^Sir R. Allison (A. L. Humpiircj's) 
and W. E. Leonard (Dent dc Son.*) ; M.'irtial, V,', J, Courthopo 
(John Marraj') ; Ovid, F. Wnghl (Roullc-dge) and in H. E. 
Butler’s Quintilian (Loch Classical Libraiy) ; Pacuvius, in 
H. E. Butler’s Quintilian (l.x>eb Classical Library) and in J. Wight 
Duffs Literary History' of Rome (Fisher L'nvdn) ; Petronius, 
M. Hcseltine (Loe’o Classiral Libraiy) and in H. L. Rogers and 
T. R. Harlej-'s Roman Home Life and Religion (Clarendon Press) ; 
Plautus, E. H. Sugden (.Allen R Unv.in) and in H. L. Rogers and 
T. R, Harley’s Roman Horne Life ar.d Rdigion (Clarendon Press) ; 
Pliny, W. Melmolh (Loeb Classical Library) ; Porcius Lidnius, 
in J. Might Dufi’s Literary History of Rome (Fisher Untvin) ; 
Propertius, Cranstoun (Blaclnvood) ; PublUius Sjtus, in M. S. 
Dimsdale’s History of Latin Literature (Heinemann) ; Quintilian, 
H. E. Butler (Loeb Classical Library) ; Seneca, R. JI. Gtimmere 
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(Loeb Chssical Library), E I Hams (the Executor of the late 
Dr Hams), W. H D Rouse (Loeb Classical Librarj), and A 
Stewart (Bell &. Sons) , Tacitus, A J Church and W J Brodribb 
(Macmillan A Co) SirW Peterson (Loeb Classical library), and 
C G Ramsay (John Murray). Terence J Sargeaunt (LoebClassi 
cal librar,) , Tibullus Cranstoun (Blackwcxid) , Varro, Lloyd 
Storr Best (Bohn library , Bell & Sons) , Velleius Paterculus, 
jfiW C SummerssSilrrr Ager/l4imLitrrfl/««(Methuen&.Co), 
Virgil R D Blackmore (Sampson Low), Sir Charles Bosren (John 
Murray). C. S Calverlcy (Bell A Sons), J E Flecker (Martin 
Seeker), MllUam Moms (Trustees of the late WilUam Moms), 
T. S Roy ds (Dent fi. Sons) and At^ May (A S Way and 
Itacmdlm A Co ) ^ 

Tor the selection of the illustnaons we are indebted to 
Mr John Johnson, Pnnter to the University 
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INTRODUCTION 


If v,c wish to understand an ancient people— or, indeed any 
foreign people — it is necessary besides knowing something of their 
histoij, of their habits and of the country m which they Uved 
to make acquaintance with their mmd to know what were 
their mterests and their mode of thought, their problems and their 
attitude towards them Foreign tra\*el can help ns to such a 
knowledge of contemporary nations, but when we are studymg 
an anuent people the one source is their literature A nation 
which has passed awaj, but has left a literature behind it, can be 
mfinitelj better known to the modem world than one which has 
left none, and this is why among the ancient aMhzed peoples we 
can form a far truer appreciation of the Greeks for instance, or 
the Romans or the Hebrews, than we can of the Egyptians or the 
Persians or the Bab>louans For we have still extant a great 
wealth of writings, ^th m prose and %erse which reveal to us 
their thought and their inugmation 
This book IS an attempt to present to English readers some 
picture of the Mind of Home \Ve ha\‘e adnsedly chosen the 
word * Mind because we think it is the most characteristic 
description of the content of Roman hterature Had we been 
dcalmgwath Greece, we might perhaps ha\e "Spoken of its Spint *, 
for though there is indeed more harf thuiking m the philosophic 
wnting of Greece than there e\er was in Rome, yet GrecKEtera- 
ture as a whole has a bu^ancy and freshness of imagination 
which seem al'a’aj's to lift it into the world of spinL BSt with 
the exception of one or twTj of their poets Catullus, perhaps, and 
m a more rcsiraineiJLjVi-a> \Trg*f Rome had little of this quaht) 
of spirit The Rcriu^S w'cre al4^}*s a practical rather tliao an 
im-igjiatne people- they IhougUt more otthe nc^t step to be 
taken tMn'of the c’umate And so in their literature 
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seem to see their wiiters setting themselves deliberately to a pro- 
blem. Sometliing has to be done and thej’ think out the best vu}’ 
to do it : the result may be a piece of oratoiy' which sweeps us 
away or a poem instinct witli beauty, yet we feel it to have been 
the outcome of an e.’ccrcise of mind rather than a spontaneous out- 
burst of the spirit. 

There are indeed two special reasons why tliis was so. In the 
first place, Roman literature was not a spontaneous native growth. 
If we attanpt to probe far back into tlie earlier historj* of the 
Italian peoples we seem to find traces of rough dramatic per- 
formances and, more doubtfull5% of the composition and singing of 
ballads ; public business too bad clearly produced a kind of 
rugged oratorj*. But we can actually date the beginning of the 
literature of Rome from the time of the Punic Wars, when Rome, 
having made herself master of Ital3% had come into contact with 
other nations and especiallj' with Greece. We can be more e.vact 
than that and can say that it began in the j'car 240 B.c. when the 
* Greek freedman schoolmaster, Livius Anirom'cus, translated for 
his pupils the Odyssey and some Greek plaj^. These became 
the models for further attempts in drama and epic and then one bj' 
one came' imitations of other forms of Greek literature. And 
oddly enough, Roman wTiters were not only conscious of this 
dependence on Greek originals, but they gloried in it A patriotic 
writer or bvo attempted to write dramas on Roman subjects, but 
they were a failure, and when Rome did invent a new form of 
writing in Satire she did not feel quite comfortable about it and 
was at pains to show that it was reallj^ the legitimate successor of 
the old Attic Comedy of Aristophanes and his contemporaries. 
Otherwke, poets were careful to point to their Greek originals : 
Horace is always telling us that he is introducing Sappho or Alcaeus 
or Pindar to Rome, Propertius looks to the Ale.\andrines, Calli- 
machus and Philetas, and even before the publication of the 
Aemnd V^’s tten^ proclaimed it as ‘ something greater than 
e R^d^ This imitation of Greek models and dependence on 
Oreek ongmals of itself produces a conscious effort about Latin 
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literature which gi\es it essentially an intellectual quabty of 
‘mind 

The second reason for this mtellectual character of Roman 
hterature is closely connected with the first Not only v.-2s it not 
a product of the people, but it was never really popidar , rather 
It was the possession of the educated few the few who knew Greek 
and could therefore appreciate the literature of Rome as an 
outcome of the Greek If we look at Roman poetry, we find that 
the very technical basis of it all. scansion by the quantity of 
syllables, went against the natural tendency of the Latm language, 
which was to scan by stress or accent The earher dramatists 
who wished their works to have a popular vogue, were at pains 
to secure that stress and quantity should comcide, but in other 
forms of poetry no such attempt was made and it must always 
have sounded unnatural to the vulgar. Indeed we have go^ 
reason to behe\e that the people all the while in tbeir own 
rough songs preserved the old scansion by accent, and when in the 
late Empire literature declined it burst out agau in the popular 
songs and later m the Christian hymns Poetry, based on Greek 
models, was never popular and was the preserve of the cultured 
imnonty And this is true too even of prose Historians bad their 
Greek models, and orators not only mutated the styles of Greek 
predecessors, but, as we have but lately learnt m the case of Cicero, 
even employed formal quantitative rhythms derived from Greek 
sources Cicero in his public speeches no doubt meant to per- 
suade the listening mob but he also meant to win applause from 
the learned for the correctness and beauty of his cadences 

But if these considerations lead us to asenbe to Roman litera- 
ture the quaht}' of ‘ nund ' rather than ‘ spirit they must not 
be held to be derogatory to its greatness For it was never a 
merely slavish mutation of Greek from the first it developed its 
own distinctive Roman quahties, and those the quahties shown 
m the Roman people themselves m their gradual growth to great- 
ness and the expansion of their empire Rome had a hard 
fight to win her way, first with the other peoples of Italy and then 
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with surrounding nations in an cvcr-sprcading circumference, 
Greece and Carthage, Gaul, Spain, Germanj’, I'-glTC 
Minor and Syria. And the qualities uhich this struggle engen- 
dered Were mainly two, first m.anliness (wV/ms). primarily the 
valour of the soldier and then the virility of the people as a whole, 
and secondly what we may call ‘ dignity ' (^avitas), at first perhaps 
the quality of the general or statesman, who Ls not unduly upset l)y 
reverses, and then j-vermealing among the people as a sense of their 
own worth. And with tlic growing success of the Roman arms 
came a growing realization of the greatness of Rome, producing a 
fine patriotbtn not only in the Romans themselves, but also — and 
this was really the secret of Rome’s success as a conqueror — in the 
peoples who from time to time became included in the Empire, the 
' allies ’ (socii) as the Romans always called them. Now the.'e 
qualities arc always visible in Roman literature, at any rate till 
the days of decline. Patriotism — not a braggart, self-e-valting 
patriotism, but a just sense of Rome’s mission in the world, to 
spread peace through war — is not only the kejmote, as one might 
expect, of historv’ and oratorj' and epic, but shows itself too in 
drama and even in IjTic and didactic poctra', where we should 
less expect it. Virility too and dignity are marked characteristics. 
Even when Alexandrinism might have spread effeminacy, Rome 
held out against it, and when, under the Empire, sodety fell into 
weak and luxurious ways, literature in the satirists raised its voice 
in protest. Dignitj' was inherent in the language ; the very 
changes which Roman poets made in the metres and rhythms of 
Greece are due to the natural ‘ weightiness ’ of Latin, which, 
though it never degenerated into pomposity, is always the 
heart of Roman histoiy- and oratory. 

There are two other characteristics of Roman literature which 
may rightly be associated with the character of the people. One 
of these is a certain practical wisdom, which shows itself sometimes 
as a kind of shrewdness. The Roman was deeply interested 
in the practical questions of life and conduct : drama, and 
espedaUy comedy, is full of proverbial maxims for action and 
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we can sometimes almost hear the applause as they were enun 
ciated on the stage , and when in due course Rome borrowed 
philosophy from the Greeks it was almost entirely ethics inth 
which she concerned bersell He /eel this strain running all 
through her hterature sometimes it appears as an almost 
offensii'e conscious rectitude, more often as a genuine apprecution 
of real goodness And m its lighter mocxl it shows as the shrewd 
ness which made the Roman a good * busmess man It is to this 
quahtj that ire must attribute the birth of satire the moral 
wisdom produces its reflexion and criticism, and the shrewdness 
gives It that touch of irony which is its salt \ et e% en m satire 
emerges too the second characteristic, which we may take perhaps 
to be the product of Rome s success, a gemahty and kmdlmess 
which, while it sees faults, is ready to understancf and condone 
them which has a welcome for the stranger, and a sense, if not 
of real vnt, >*et of pervading humour It was this quality which 
in Rome s conquests taught her to respect the customs and behefa » 
of the conquer^ it is this quaht> which giies her hterature a 
kind of good hearted betievolence that attracts and holds us. It 
IS most noticeable m Plautus Horare, and Seneca m their different 
generations, but it shmes out elsewhere as w ell 

It might be thought that the sense of beautj was wholly the 
gift of Greece to Rome To some extent this is true The beautj 
of <iculpture and architecture and paintmg came to Rome directly 
or indirectlj from Greek sources but we are learning more and 
more to see bow Rome dei eloped these arts on her own Imes * 
And so it ivas with the beauty of literature In the earlj penod of 
Naevius and Ennius there is no doubt, but little sense of beautj 
ciOier in form or in content, but as Rome came to know her 
Greek models mote closelj and to think out the fuU Roman form 
of them so unpcrceptiblj came her own peculiar sense of beauty 
We may perhaps notice three characteristics Firstlj , on the 
technical side the sense of form was no doubt to a large extent the 

« the ertwie on Art and Atehrtectani h) C RusMorth in the 
Lfgay of Romt 
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second century B c the comedian Terence was an Afncan slave 
m the age of Nero Spain gave Rome the Senecas and Lucan and 
later an Afncan Apulems agam took up the succession This is 
of course the direct outcome of Rome s policy of welding and 
assimilation after conquest As the name of the Roman people 
came to have an ever widening apphcation so Roman hterature 
is not the hterature of the city only but of the empire 
The plan of this book is to deal with the literature of Rome in 
its vanous departments showing (he gradual development of each 
and the phases which it went through In this way it is easiest to 
obtain a conception of the wide range of the Roman writers and to 
compare one with another withui the limits of the same field But 
It has Its disadvantages The same author wiU appear m mote than 
one department Cicero for instance under Oratory, Philosophy 
and Letter wntmg \ irgil under Epic Didactic and Pastoral , 
so that if It IS desired to gam a notion of the complete works of a 
single wnter cross references must be followed up Moreover the 
different departments run historically in vertical columns and 
are traced out like so many Imes of longitude if we wish to get 
an idea of the historical development of Roman literature as 
a whole we need to see it also honrontally as it were along its 
lines of latitude For this purpose it would probably be well to 
read some short history of Latm literature as an accompaniment 
to this volume ' But as an assistance it may be well to give here 
a very brief sketch of the mam hues of development 
The history of Roman literature may roughly be divided into 
four penods (i) The earlier Republic (2) The last century of 
the Repubhc (3) The Augustan Age (4) The Silver Age of the 
Empire from Augustus to Doimtian 

I Theearlyperioddates aswehavescen from the attempt of 
Lmm Andfontcus about the middle of tlie third century b c. to 
introduce Greek literature to Rome m translations But its 
true characteristic was an attempt to make Latm literature 
* Dr J W Macltail s Lai nLtt-r«ture or »a a smaller compass Professor 

J Wight Dofls fi rtUrs of Itomt may be spec ally recoramciKJed 
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essentially Roman in tone and really popular. Thus the* tU'O out- 
standing departments in tills period .are epic and dram.a. A arNus 
and Enrjus tried to iiritc Roman epic, telling Roman stories and 
Roman liistoro in plain straightfonvard %'erse irithout ornament, 
except alliteration and assonance, .‘w that it might be compre- 
hended o! the people. Similarly drama was written to be per- 
formed. Trageda- was perhaps never a popular success ; the 
attempt to -write tragedies on Roman subjects, made by Xarz-Ms, 
Paan ius, and Actius, failed because Rome had so few legends 
except those of Aeneas and Romulus and the facts of her historx- 
did not really lend themselves to drama. The tragedies on Greek 
subjects, written by the same authors and by though con- 

taining much fine work, made no real popular appeal, and. when 
in later times they were revived, it was mostly for the sake of 
allusions to contemporarj- politics which could be squeezed out of 
them. Comedy had a greater success, and the plays of Plaulns, 
derived from Greek originals, j'et overlaid u-ith Roman thought 
and allusions and containing a large element of boisterous fun, 
undoubtedly had for a time a real following. To this earliest 
period too we may ascribe the beginnings of prose-literature, the 
elder Ca!o, the opponent of Greek learning, standing at the head of 
the list of Roman orators, and also in hds great book on OrigsK$ 
setting the example of antiquarian research. Histort' too made 
its beginnings in the writers whom Livy took as his authorities, 
though it is notable that several of them preferred to tvrite in 
Greek. 

2. The second period— that of the last centurt- of the Republic 
— may be subdirided into two, (ti) the period of the Scipionic 
drde (130-120 b. c.) and (6) the great Republican period of the 
contemporanes of Caesar and Cicero. The characteristic of the 
first period is the realization that Roman literature can never be 
really popular and must be written for the educated ; this is 
accompanied, as one might expect, by a growing sense of form 
based on a renewed study of the best Greek models" The Scipionic 
cu-de (i. e. the friends of the younger Sdpio) was in fact a small 
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bierary coterie, who devoted themsel\es to the study of bterature 
and philosophy Their chief i^ilosopher — has left 
no thing , but profoundly influenced later thought Terence, the 
African slave, aided it was said, by Scipio himself, wrote a senes 
of comedies, which, though models of pure Latm diction and 
marked by subtle study of character are lacking m the force and 
dramatic power of Plautus his work marks the end of drama as 
a Uving art m Rome iwetfius, following on Ennius, de\ eloped 
Satue and gave it its stmg of cntiosm and ironv, thus startmg 
the tradition which was to be foHotved by Horace Persius, and 
Juvenal and m the modem world byPope,Dr>den, Swift and Dr. 
Johnson Meanwhile the stirring pohti^ events of the tune had 
given a spur to Oralorj’, and Cmus Graechts, although we have 
but httle of him left, was a model w hom Cicero greatly admired, and 
later Crajsus and Afl/omns, Ciceros teachers, former developed 
the art ( 6 ) There is a lull dunng the Civul Wars of Manus and 
Sulla, marked however by the introduction of the 'occasional ' 
elegiac poem by Q VafenwsCtf/K/tijandothers Thenfrom70BC. 
onwards comes the great epoch of literary activity, which has 
always disputed for supremacy with the succeeding age of 
Augustus In poetr>’ Aleicandnnism m an exaggerated form 
\ itiated many of the lesser vmters but two great poets stand out, 
Catullus with a freshness and vigour of feeling which remams 
without parallel m Latm. and Lucretius, whose deep earnestness 
and vivid imagmation enabled bun to accomplish the almost 
impossible task of setting out a sj stem of philosophy m poetry 
of the highest quality In prose history is represented by the 
Commentanes of Caesar — a model of clear style and narrative — 
and bj the rather more affected work of Sallust, who vvntes in 
a conscious stjle with an intentional pohtical bias To these 
maj be added the less important biographies written by Cornelius 
Nepos In oratory we bav e the great names of Horiensius, whose 
speeches unfortunately do not survive, and of Cicero, who set the 
style for oratorj which has influenced all subsequent ages in 
Europe Cicero has left us the first extant attempt at the vmting 
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of lihSGSopliy and Eterary criticism in Latin, and an invalnabis 
coEscdcm of gennine and spontaneons letters. Hardly less 
inrpcsrtant, tnongii bnt Ettle stirvives, were the antiquarian and 
scisntinc researches of Hcrcas Terertitus I crro tdio also developed 
the entire, a medlev of prose aim verse. Xt is alto— 

amazina oeriod and its inScence csn the literattre of 

the trorid has been iimnsnse. 

s. The Angnstaa age, thongh conthmoos in time vdth the 
Retmblican ceriad, is markedly diSerent in character. A long 


at least Ct tjacmcanera ; me maepei-ueutc o. me ivcp auiis, wvcii 
snoceeded by the mie of one man, and politics ceased to have 
a bnrtdng interest. Acgnstns vras himself gentdnely interested 
in cteratcre and believed that the poets conid help him in making 
a n-etr start. Ccnseqnsntly tvhh the help of Ms stipporter, 
XJaecsnas, he gathered rctmc him a bnlliant drde of conrt-poets, 
aSin a greater cr less degree sdbservient to him, bnt free enough 
to express in their writings their otm characters and ontiook on 
Efe. Or these the greatest is of coarse ITrgil : his three main 
TTorks, the Edcgii<ri, pastoral ptems in the manner of Theoczitcs, 
the GzCTgics^ a poem on agrictdtcre in vhidi he has emhccied his 
love of the country and conntry-iife, and the Acndd. the epic in 
vdiidi he has snmmed cp the greatness of Rcme, vriil alvays 
stand ont as the hish-vre.ter mark of Latin poetrv. Hriiinr, 
a Iss deep persmaSty, showed his versadltty in Scfsns and 
EidsHts. in which he discoarsas genially on moral and social topics, 
and In the Oiea ana Eposis, in which he gave its own peculiar 
fctm to the Latin lytic. Belonging to the same drde are Prc- 
firiziis, tne writer of amcrcns elegiac, mere trader the mnnence 
Gi Alexandria, and another de^c poet. Ticuil'ts, whose verse is 
also amatory in character, bat is marked by a love of cotmtry life 
secona only to Yhgfl’s- Mere detached from the cenrt cirde, and 
mceed in opposinon to ir after Ms esde by Aegtsms, is Oriif . the 
mast volnmmots cf Rmnas ptets, who ranged frem the semi* 
ire — mytnoitgy oi the Afgrhr:"’pfics£s thronsh the and- 
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quananism of the Fasii to the weansome lamentations of the 
poems of his exile a prolific gemus who disputes with Herodotus 
the claim to be th 4 greatest stwy teller of antiquity Well below 
these poets comes the rather tedious astronomer Jlfanihuj who 
earned on the tradition of didactic poetry 

The Augustan age was essentially an age of poets. With the 
decline of politics oratory feU into decay and history is repre- 
sented only by the one outstanding figure of Ltty His colossal 
undertaking of writing the history of Rome down to his own 
times IS unique and even though we may never recover it all 
enough remams for us to realize lus great qoahties The history 
IS m rcahty a vast panegyric of Rome but his patnotism has 
always restramt and moderation In a different field we have 
in the Augustan age the architectural and engineering treatise of 
Vttruittts 

if The Silver Age (contrasted wth the Golden Age which 
indudes periods 2 and 3) ivas a long period of gradual decline on 
the whole but with occasional outbursts of vigour lasting for 
about xoo years from the death of Augustus m a D 14 till the 
reign of Hadrian Pubhc life under the emperors was becoming 
more and more of a formality and with the e' er mcreasmg pros 
penty and luxury of the capital vitality was passmg from Rome 
to the provinces A fatal influence too was exercised by the formal 
trainmg in rhetoric which was undergone by all young men of 
the educated classes and which tended to substitute cleverness and 
epigram for naturalness and genuine feeling In this penod again 
we may dis tinguish two lines of speaal activity the first under 
the emperor Nero (54-69 a- d ) and the second under the emperors 
of the end of the century Vespasian Titus Doimtian and 
Hadnan 

To the first period though he is m fact a bttle before it belongs 
Phaedrits who wrote fables in \er«e after the manner of Aesop 
but u ith a touch of irony which has sometimes caused him to be 
put m the succession of the satirists A more genume satinc poet 
IS the joung Pnsius who set out his Store musmgs in crabbed and 
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iinaitractivc vcrM,'. In Ihn: fv*rio<i ton proy saiirf comes oncv 
more to the fore: fialf-®atirt;t, liaU-isovcUst, writing 

in proy with nn occrisiorial int>:mii>tion of verse, carries on tlie 
tradition set In’ \'arro, wiiile Snitch, in liLs t)>Hcf larnjwon on the 
death of the c!ni*eror Ciatidins knowni as (lie Pitw/'/nny^w/faK, 
writes bitt< 2 -ly, but without much humour. Lwan. a young 
Spaniard, essa 5 's liistorical epic once more in the Pharsalia, an 
account of the wars of I’ompey and Caesar, much vitiated by 
rhetoric, but abo profoundly influenced by Virgil. Tiie principal 
prose writer of this period is undoubtcdl}' Scncca, a Spaiush 
kinsman of Luca.n and tutor of the cmptTor Nero, who besides 
touching on science in his Knlural Qiuslions wrote a large number 
of treatises and a vast scries of moral Letiers, setting out in a genial 
and verj’ unmetliodicd manner the watcred-down Stoicism which 
was then in t-ogue. We may add the names of Pcunponins Mela. 
the geographer, and Celsus. the writer on metlicine, both of whom 
belong to this generation. 

In the later imperial period we hac-e a more prolific output, but, 
with one or two exceptions, it is not high in qu.'dity. Tlie second- 
rate poets, shmved a tendency to return to epic : 1 't7/eriif.s Flaecm 
wrote a rather turgid poem on the Argonauts, not however 
devoid of feeling and power, Slatius a tedious narrative called tlie 
Thehais, which at times shows a real gift of description, and 
Sirius Halicus, coming back again to the historical epic, an im- 
mense work on the Punic wars, of whicli the less said the better. 
Statius also uxote a book of Silvac, occasional poems, which, but 
for two or tliree attractive pieces, have all the worst faults both 
of Alexandrinism and of adulation. Far more important was the 
satire of Juvoial, who, even though his sincerity has sometimes 
been doubted, has a master-hand and has exercised a lasting 
influence. With him may be groujxid Martial, whose epigrams 
on a variety of subjects often have a satiric sting. In prose the 
record is more noteworthy ; Qtnnlilian in his long work on the 
Training of an Orator has not only given us an interesting dis- 
cussion of the prevailing education, but much literary criticism. 
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\ fiy characteristic of the Roman nun<L PUny the Elder m his % ast 
\\ork on llaluTal J/i$/oiy collected with immense pains the rather 
desultory sacntific knowledge of his day his nephew PUny the 
yoHMgff wrote a senes of polished letters manifestly intend^ for 
publication but shomng a htndl) and cultured character But 
bj far the greatest name of the pcnod is that of Taahts who 
besides an interesting Dialogtu on Orators an early w ork in the 
Ciceronian manner and two gems of condensation amonographon 
Germany and a biography of his father m law Agrtcola conceived 
and in large part executed the vast task of a history of the 
empire from Augustus to his own day He used the rhetoncal 
manner of his day not to corrupt an existing style but to dev elop 
an entirely novel style of history terse mordant epigrammatic 
sometimes almost telegraphic which m his hands magmfi 
cently sncccvsfu] but has been the despair of all imitators and 
translators 

Latin literature lingered on gradually decluung but unth an 
occasional flicker such as the mtscellaneous wnting» of Apuleitts 
[c A V 2&0) till It was meiged m the Middle Ages But the 
student who has followed it up to Tacitus will have made the 
acquaintance of all that is worth knowing 


EPIC 


Ik epic poetry Rome gives ns much of her best, and also some 
of her worst. More persistent thronghoat Rome’s literarj- history 
than anv other form of poetr\% epic risc-s gradually to a great 
climax— for the Aer.eid must iways remain one of the greatest 
poems of the w'orld — and then sinks away, corrupted by the 
ch^cteristic faults of the imperial decadence. Roman epc till 
the last stage of its decline is always typically Roman : though 
!^e other tean^es of Latin literature it was founded on Greek 
models, it early developed the strong tone of patriotism which 
marked it in its greatness and also to some degree in its deca}-. 
If we are to look anywhere for the ‘ mind of Rome ’ it must be 
in Virgy. In the modem world, too, Roman epic has produced 
great offspring, for rrithout the Aci'.eid neither Dante's Divine 
Comedy nor JIUton's Paradise Lost, divergent as they are from 
one another, could have come into being. 

Narrative poetry in some form or other seems a natural and 
almost inevitable outgro'.vth in any nation, and there is reason to 
believe that some land of ballad singing may have been developed 
in Rome unaided by external influences. Cato the elder, accord- 
ing to Cicero, kneu- of sonp of the deeds of heroes which were 
sung at banquets. Niebuhr, the historian, built on this a theorv 
of the existence of a considerable ballad literature in early Romie 
to which, he believed, were due the stories of the hero lungs which 
we find as the legendary prelude to Roman history : it was the 
spirit of these suppos^ ballads which Macaulay tried to reproduce 
in the ‘ Lays of Ancient Rome Their belief may have been 
exaggerated, but it is clear that when Rome grasped the idea 
of epic on a larger scale she was quick to seize it : there was at 
least a predisposition to celebrate the deeds of heroes in poetry. 

Greece had as the background of her jioetry' the great epics of 
Homer, which throughout her history never lost their charm and 
their power : the5' remained always the monumental achievement 
on which the Greek boy was educated and to which he turned 
almost as to his Bible. And so when in 240 s. c. the Greek freed- 
man Livius Andronicns, more schoolmaster than poet, wished to 
introduce Roman *boys to the joys of Greek* literature ‘ in 
translations he turned uaturaHt’- to the Odyssey. He did not 
attempt to introduce into Latin the Homeric hexameter, but 
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used mstead the rough Italian * Saturnian metre, scanned in all 
probability not by quantity but by accent, and producuig an 
effect something like that of our norscry rhyme, ' The queen was 
m the parlour, eating bread and honey There are only scattered 
imes of his effort remaming and a rather pale reflex of the 
Odyssey they appear . but they represent the very beginnings of 
Latin literature, the first steps on the road which was to lead to 
Virgil s Aeneid 

It was not long before the hint was taken Csacus Naevius 
(c 270-199 n c *) was determined to make a Latm literature 
whicn should be independent of Greek He wrote plays on 
Roman subjects aod also set out to compose an epic account of 
the ' Punic war m which he himself had served His choice of 
theme was diaractenstic, and so is the plodding methodical 
manner in which he set about it About one hundred lines of the 
poem are left to us, and they are enough to enable us to form 
some judgement on his style We may try to give something 
of the effect of his lines m the rough nursery metre Sometimes 
his verse ts the baldest narrative thus 


Marcus \^alerius the consul, marches out to forage 
With more than half hts army 


Or again 

The armv of the Romans 
Crosses 0 cr to Malta ravages the island 
Hums and Jays waste evcry-thing settles the foemen’s 
business 


Note the almost slangy phrase with which this ends hardly worth 
Ihedignity of epic But prefixed to thismatter-of fact account of 
the war is a story, precious to us because here for the first tune 
m Latin literature w e meet the Aeneas legend Here is a glimpse 
of the flight from Troy 

Aeneas wife and mother 

Tied the town at midnight with \eils around their heads 
\\ceping both at going sbedduig tears of sorrow 
Later on wc have a fragment whKh may, as some think refer to 
tht meeting with Dido 

M ise and kindly questions, asking how Aeneas 
Quitted burning Trot 

• See pp 171 Sf 

t,e) c 
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Searching for thee, dear sister, and thy steps ; 

Nor could I grasp thee in my dream , no path 
Gave surety to my feet Then suddenly 
Our father seemed to call me \Tith a cry 
“ Daughter, thou must bear pams, jet aftenvards 
From out the nver shall thy fortune turn " 

So spake our father, sister, and was gone 

Nor gave himself more to my lording sight 

Though oft I stretched my hands to heaven s blue dome. 

Weeping and callmg him with yearning voice 

So scarce the dream did leave my fever d heart 

This IS a great advance on Kaevius and shows some quality of 
real poetic narrative at the same tune it has its roughnesses, 
not easily reproduced m translation, on the use of prosaic and 
awkward words and a rather naive alhteratien In a short 
passage describing the lamentation of Romulus’ followers at his 
death there ts deep feeling 

S TRONG hearts are seized with sorrow, ‘ Romulus, 

0 Romulus divine,’ mourns one to other, 

* 'Strong guardian to our land Heaven gat m thee 
O sire, 0 father, offsprmg of the gods. 

Thou ledd st us forth into the coasts of bght ’ 

As the poet left legend and approached bis own times, his treat- 
ment of events naturally grew more detailed and more matter-of- 
fact He dealt at some length vvnth Rome’s war vntb Pyrrhus, 
Kmg of Epirus (28T-275 Be) and Cicero has quoted with 
admiration the diivalrous reply which Ennius represents the 
Greek kmg as giving to a juoposal by the Roman general to 
ransom prisoners 

I ASK not gold je shall not pay me pnee 

Not huckstering war, but waging war like men. 

With steel not gold we’ll both deade our fate 
\\'hether Dame Fortune wnll that I prevail 
Or jou, or whate'er else her judgment be, 

Bv valour make we trial Mark me well 
c 2 
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Those men whose valour by tlic battle’s fortune 
Was spared, their freedom sliall by me be spared. 

'Tis my resolve ; take them : I give them free!}' ; 

And may the great gods grant thereto their grace. 

Ennius then described tlie Punic wars, traversing the same 
ground as Naevius, but giving his theme, we may be sinre, a greater 
poetic value. We may quote from the account of the Second 
Punic War (218-201 n. c.) a famous description of the confidential 
friend of the general Servilius Geminus ; it is said to be a portrait 
of tie poet himself in his relations with Marcus Fuhdus Nobilior, 
who subdued Aetolia in 189 B. C. 

H e called his friend, with whom he loved to share 
Table and talk and all affairs, at ease. 

Worn out by some long day in council spent 
And grave debate on high affairs of state 
In market-place or sacred senate-house. 

Him he could frankly tell things great and small. 

And jest and pour out words of good or ill 
Just as he would, sure of his trust in one 
Wise to conceal or tell the words he heard. 

Manj' their joys alone, or with the crowd ; 

No thoughts could make Kim fickle or maKcious, 

Or warp his mind to crime ; learned and lor'al. 

Gentle and eloquent, content and happy. 

Shrewd, seasonable in word, apt, reticent. 

With many a buried treasure of the past. 

Laws of old ancestors, of gods and men. 

Which taught him to keep customs new and old. 

It is possible prhaps from these extracts to realize the dignity 
and depth which caused Ennius to be regarded as the ‘ father of 
Roman poetry and at more than one period later on made men 
turn back from the artificiaKties of their contemporaries to his 
simpler and weightier lines. His very ruggedness was Roman 
and appealed to then national consciousness : he was indeed, as 
Ovid de^ribed him, Great in his Genius, in his Art uncouth.’ 
After Ennius there is a long gap in the historj' of Rojnan epic. 
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It does not seem to have appealed to the strict Hellenism of the 
circle of literary men which gathered round the younger Sapio 
(c 130 B c), and m the last century of the Repubhc Roman 
poets were largely under the domination of Alexandnmsm, which 
preferred the short gem hke type of poem to the long sustained 
effort , ' a big book is a big bore, said one of Alexandria’s 
leading critics Yet, when epic appears agam it is clear that 
Alexandnmsm had left its mark on it, and we cannot therefore 
exclude from the history of epic the t>’pically Alexandrine poem 
of 408 lines which was wntlen byC^TUixus (see pp 62lf I30ff) 
on iht Jlamage of Peleus and Thetis It has all the marks of its 
kind, artificiality, prcciousness obtruded mythological leammg, 
and yet ivith it a really Greek sense of form and beauty, which 
svas the lasting gift of Alexandnmsm We may quote a passage 
from the translation of Sir William Mams On the co%erlet of 
the marriage bed is embroidered the scene of Anadoe’s desertion 
by Theseus whom she had aided against the Minotaur, a monster 
kept by her father in the Labynntli 


W HY leave the earlier subject of my verse, 

Further to tell how from her sue she passed 
And clinging sister, and her mother last, 

Who oer her daughter wildly laughed and mourned, 
And from them all to her dear Theseus turned ’ 

How iped the boat to Dia’s foamy shores 
And how as sunk m slumber soft she lay. 

Faithless he left her there and stole away ? 

Often they say, she passionately sent 
Forth from her >eiy heart a piercing shriek , 

Then would she sadly dimb the broken peak 
To range her gaze over the vast extent 
Of wa\es, and then would bare her to the knee. 

And nm to meet the npples of the sea 

And thus poured out her final sad lament 

While *mid her tears the cold sobs came and went 

What ' hast thou borne me from my father s house 
And left me thus forlorn beside the seas ’ 

FaUe Tlieseus 0 how false 1 to leave me thus, 
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Those men whose valour by the battle’s fortune 
Was spared, tlicir freedom shall bj* me be spared. 

'Tis my resolve ; tahc them : I give them freely ; 

And may the groat gods grant thereto their grace. 

Ennius then described the Punic wars, traversing the same 
ground as Nae\'ius, but giving his tlieme, we may be sure, a greater 
poetic value. Wo may quote from the account of the Second 
Punic War {21S-201 B. c.) a famous description of the confidential 
friend of' the general ServUius Geminus ; it is said to be a portrait 
of the poet himself in Iiis relations with Marcus Fulvius NobUior, 
who subdued Actolia in iSg B.c. 

H e called his friend, with whom he loved to share 
Table and talk and all affairs, at ease. 

Worn out by some long day in council spent 
And grave debate on high affairs of state 
In market-place or sacred senate-house. 

Him he could frankty tell things great and small. 

And jest and pour out words of good or ill 
Just as he would, sure of his trust in one 
Wise to conceal or tell tlie words he heard. 

Many their jo3'S alone, or with the crowd ; 

No thoughts could make him fickle or malicious, 

Or warp his mind to crime ; learned and loyal. 

Gentle and eloquent, content and happ\*. 

Shrewd, seasonable in word, apt, reticent, 

Witli man\' a buried treasure of the past, 

Laws of old ancestors, of gods and men, 

\STiich taught him to keep customs new and old. 

It is possible perhaps from these e.vtracts to realize the dignity 
and depth which caused Ennius to be regarded as the * father of 
Roman poetry and at more than one period later on made men 
turn back from the artifiaalities of their contemporaries to his 
sunpler and weightier lines. His very ruggedness was Roman 
Md appeals to their national consciousness : he was indeed, as 
Ovid desOTbed him, ‘ Great in his Genius, in his Art uncouth.’ 
After Ennius there is a long gap in the history of Roman epic. 
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It does not seem to have appealed to the stnct Hellenism of the 
circle of hterary men whioi gathered round the younger Sapio 
(c 130 B c ), and m the last century of the Republic Roman 
poets were largely under the domination of Alexandnmsm, which 
preferred the short gem hhe type of poem to the long sustained 
effort , ' a big book is a big bore, said one of Alexandna’s 
leading critics Yet, when epic appears again it is clear that 
Alexandnnism had left its mark on it, and we cannot therefore 
exclude from the history of epic the typically \lexandnne poem 
of 408 lines which was written by CvtUTXUs (see pp 62ff l3off) 
on the llamage of Peleus and Thetis It has all the marks of its 
kmd artiftaahty, preciousness obtruded mythological learning 
and yet with it a really Greek sense of form and beauty . which 
ivas the lasting gi(t of Alexandnnism We may quote a passage 
from the translation of Sir ^\llUam Mams On the coverlet of 
the marriage bed is embroidered the scene of Anadne s desertion 
by Theseus whom she had aided against the Minotaur, a monster 
kept by her father m the Labynnth 


W HY lease the earlier subject of my verse, 
Further to tell how from her sire she passed 
And clinging sister and her mother last, 

Mho oer her daughter wildly laughed and mourned, 
And from them all to her dear Theseus turned ^ 

How iped the boat to Dia s foamy shores 
And how as sunk in slumber soft she lay. 

Faithless he left her there and stole away ’ 

Often they say she passiofiately sent 
Forth from her i cry heart a pierang shnek , 

Then would she sadly climb the broken peak 
To range her gaae over the vast extent 
Of wai"es, and then would bare her to the knee, 

\nd run to meet the ripples of tlie sea 

And thus poured out her final sad lament 

While ’mid her tears the cold sobs came and went 

What ’ hast thou borne me from my father s house 
And left me thus forlorn beside the seas ’ 

Fake Theseus 0 how fakel to Iea\e me thus, 
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Eniijus then the Punk ^e*u^. tr.ivrrring the 

crotmd ns Ka‘'vk{s, hut giv hn: hi*, liii-m'*, «e tn.iy be sure. 3 jrffMter 
poetic vnluf. We joiy quote ffrun the ncconnt of t)ie M'cond 
Ptinic War (■■•iS-2'’'i n. c.) n Punous ih-v-ription of the ronfitk-itjal 
friend of‘thc Kcsi'tral Sen-ilia-i Geminns' it is r-iid to be a j/jrtntit 
of the hitn-sflf in Uis r<*latn'n>. uitii ,>!.srcu- I'tiivius Nobiiior, 
who ‘,ut>du''d Arlohn in t?o V..C. 

H e calieel Ills frnnd, with uhoin he loved to <hare 
Tabic and talk and all affair*-, at case, 

Woni out iiy some lonq day in counri! sp^nt 
And grave debate on liigh afiairs of state 
In market-place or sacred f-'nate-honse. 

Him he could frankly tell thuii,’*. great and ‘^mall. 

And jest and piur out word* of good or ill 
just as he would, sure of his trust in one 
Wise to coticcal or tell the wurds he heard. 

Many their joys alone, or ivith the crowd , 

No thoughts could make him fickle or maiiaous. 

Or warp his mind to crime . learned and loyal. 

Gentle and eloquent, content and happy. 

Shrewd, seasonable in word, apt, reticent. 

With many a buned treasure of the past, 

I^aws of old ancestors, of gods and men, 

Wliicli taught him to keep customs new and old 

It is possible perhaps from tlicse e.atracts to rcalire the dismity 
and depth which caused Ennius to be regarded as the ‘ father of 
Koman poetry and at more than one period later on made men 
turn back from the_ artiftdalities of their contemporanes to his 
siniplcr and weightier hncs. His vert’^ ruggedness was Roman 
Md appealed to their national consciousness ; he was indeed, as 
Ovid decked him, ‘ Groat in his Genius, in his Art uncouth.’ 
Alter Ennius there is a long gap in the history of Rojnan epic. 
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It does T\ot seem to have appealed to the strict Hellenism of the 
circle of literary men \ihich gathered round the younger Scipio 
(c ISO B c ), and m the last century of the Repubbc Roman 
poets i\erelargel> under the domination of Alexandnnisro which 
preferred the short gem hke type of poem to the long sustained 
effort , ' a big booh is a big bore, said one of Alexandria’s 
leading critics Yet when epic appears again it is clear that 
Alexandnmsm had left its mark on it, and we cannot therefore 
exclude from the history of epic the typically Alexandrine poem 
of 408 lines which was written by Catuu.os (see pp 62 ff , 130 ff ) 
on the Marriage ol Peleus and Thetis It has all the marks of its 
land, attifiaahty, prcciousness obtruded mythological learning, 
and yet with it a really Greek sense of form and beauty, which 
was the lasting gift of Alexandnmsm We may quote a passage 
from the translation of Sir Udham Mams On the coverlet of 
the mamage bed is embroidered the scene of Ariadne s desertion 
by Theseus whom she had aided against the Minotaur, a monster 
kept by her father in the Labyrinth 


W HY leave the earber subject of my lerse, 
Further to tell how from her site she passed 
And clinging sister, and her mother last, 

Wio 0 er her daughter wildly laughed and mourned. 
And from them all to her dear Theseus turned ^ 

How kped (he boat to Dia s foamy shores, 

And how, as sunk in slumber soft she lay, 

Faithless be left her there and stole away ’ 

Often they say, she passionately sent 
Forth from her >ery heart a pierang shnek , 

Then would she sadly climb the broken peak 
To range her gaie over the vast extent 
Of wases and then would bare her to the knee, 

And run to meet the npples of the sea 
And thus poured out her final sad lament 
\Yhile mid her tears the cold sobs came and went 
MTiat ! hast thou borne me from my father s house 
And left me tlius forlorn beside the seas’ 

FaUe Theseus 0 how false I to leave me thus. 
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Crackling of cordage, groaning masts resound ; 

Clouds snatch tlic daylight from the Trojan’s eyes. 

Black Night sits brooding on the waves. All rotmd 
Leaps tlie live thunder with delirious bound. 

And frequent flashes light the lurid air. 

All nature, big with instant rum, frowned 
Destruction. Tiien Aeneas limbs in fear 
Were loosened, and he groaned, and stretched his hands in praj-er. 
‘ Thrice, four times blest, who, in their father's face. 

Fell bj’ the walls of lUon far away I 

0 son of Tydeus, bravest of thy race. 

\\Ti 3’ could not I have perished on that da\- 
Beneath thine arm, and poured this soul awar-. 

Far on the plains of Troy, where Hector brave 
I,a}% pierced b}' fierce Aeacides ; ^ehere la\- 
Giant Sarpedon, and swift Simois’ wave 

RoUs heroes, helms, and shields, blent in one watery grave ? ’ 

{Aen. i. Si-ioo, tr. Fairfax Tajior.) 

Tlie storm drives the Trojans to the .African coast, where Dido, 
fleeing from T^re, has recently founded Carthage. The queen 
receives them kindly and Aeneas tells the tale of Tro_v’s capture 
and his wanderings. Me are reminded of Naevius. 

‘ T T was the time when the first slumber falls 

1 On suffering mortals, bj- the high gods' gift 
Then sweetliest stealing o'er them : lo ! in sleep 

Hector before mine et'es, all woe-begone. 

Seemed then to stand, and shower down floods of tears ; 

Tom by the dragging chariot, as of old. 

And black \vith blood-stained dust, — ^his swollen feet 
Pierced with the thong. Ah ! w-hat a sight he was ! 

How all unlike that Hector, who returned. 

Clad in Achilles' arms,' the spoils of war. 

Or fresh from hurling on the Danaan decks 
The fires of Phrygia ! now with draggled beard, 

* Taken from Patrocins. to whom AchiUes had lent the.m. 
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And hair blood-clotted, w'eani^ all those Mounds 
So thicUy dealt hun round bis nat»e walk ! 

Weeping mysell I first, methoi^ht, addressed 
The hero, and drew forth these sorroMTUg words 
” Light of the Dardan land, O staunchest hope 
Of Teucna's sons, say uhj this long de!a> ? 

Or from uhat borders. Hector, art thou come 
Jfuch looked for ? is it thus that, weaned out 
ith all the mynad slaughters of thy friends 
City and townsmen s e\er-changing woes, 

Our cjes behold thee? What unseemly cause 
Hath marred thy doudlesa features ’ or what mean 
These ivounds I gaze on ’ ’ Not a word spake he. 

Not recked mine idle questioning, but groan 
On laboured groan from out his bosom's depth 
Upheaving, *' Ah I fly. goddess bom ' he said, 

*' And snatch thee from the flames the foeman bath 
Our walls, and Troy from her proud summit smks 
Enough to king and country hath been giv en 
If any hand could Pergamus have saved, 

Then nunc had saved it Troy commits to thee 
Her wxirship and her household god* . these take 
As comrades of thy destuues, for these 
Seek out a mighty at\ thou at length 
Shalt rear thee, hanng roamed wade ocean o er 
Such words he spake and m his hands bare forth 
The sacred fillets from the inmost shnne, 

And Vesta's might, and her undying fire. 

* Meantime the walls grow one confused scene 
Of widespread anguidi . and though far withdrawn 
My «ire Anchises palace amid trees 
Lay sheltered ever louder and more loud 
Surges the dm, swells out the alarm of war 
I start from sleep to the high root top mount, 

And stand, all ear, to hearken as, when fire 
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Falls on the com beneath the furious south, 

Or ravening torrent from a mountain flood 
Lays low the fields. la}'s low the Lmghing crops. 
The oxen’s labour, and drags forests down 
Headlong, the hind from some tall craggj- peak 
Mute with amaze stands listening to the roar. 
Then is the bare trutli self-attested, then 
The Danaan wiles unmask them ; see e’en now 
The house of Dciphobus a vast ruin yawms 
O’ertopped by Vulcan I see his neighbour too 
Ucalegon in flames ! Sigeum’s gulf 
Reflects the blaze afar. Up goes to heaven 
Shouting of men, and clarion's bray ; distraught 
I seize mine arms, though arms lack argument : 
But my heart bums to mass a warrior-band. 

And with my comrades hasten to the hold : 
Frenzy and anger urge my headlong will. 

And death methinks how comely, sword in hand ! 

' But Panthus, from the Achaean darts escaped, 
Panthus, the son of Othrys, see ! and priest 
Of Phoebus on the height, in his owi hand 
The sacred emblems of the vanquished gods. 

And dragging his young grandchild after him. 

Nigh at wits’ end comes hurr^dng to my door. 

“ Panthus, how stands the fortune of the day ? 
VTiat p>oint of ■v'antage seize we ? ” Scarce had I 
Uttered the words when, groaning, he replies; 

“ The latest day, the inevitable hour. 

Has dawned on Dardan land ; we, Trojans once. 
And Ilium, and the Teucrians’ giant fame 
Have been, and are not; Jove’s remorseless niU 
From us to Argos hath borne all away ; 

Our town ’s a-flame ; the Danaans lord it there. 

Towering amidst the city-walls erect 

The horse rains arm&d warriors 1 far and near 
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Smon' wth \^ctor insolence spreads wde 
The conflagration Throngh the folding gates 
Some enter, myriads countless as e'er came 
From great Mycenae, some to bar our path 
With weapons ha\e beset the narrow ways, 

A wall of steel blade edges flashing bare 

For death blow dight scarce seek the foremost guards 

To hold the gates agamst them, or mamtam 

The blindfold conflict " At such words as these 

From Othrys' son and at the doom of hea\en 

1 rush into the midst oi fire and fray, 

Where the gnm Fury, where the battle-din 
Me summons, and the shouts uptossed to heaven ' 

{Aen u 268-338, tr Rhoades) 

This Second Book is full of a sense of mystery and impending 
doom and one of the most eene passages is that in which Aeneas 
sees Helen 'common fiend of Troy and her own country'— and 
thinking to slay her is withheld by the appearance of Venus his 
goddess mother 

S UDDEN to my sight is borne. 

Never till now so dazzlmg to behold, 

^And in pure radiance beaming through the night, 

My gentle mother— goddess undisguised— 

Such and so stately as her form appears 
To sons of heaven she held me by the hand, 

And thus moreover spake with rosy hps 
" Son, what fierce anguish m thy bosom stirs 
Ungovernable wrath ^ why ragest thou? 

Thy care for me fled whither ’ Wilt thou not 
See first where thou hast left thme age worn «ure, 

Anchises whether still survive thy wife 
Creusa and A«canius thy child ? 

Whom all ere this, encompassed every «ide 

« By pretending to be a deserter he had persuaded the Troians to drag 
the Wooden horse into the citv ; 6 
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By prowling Greeks, did not my care prevent. 

Or flames had snatched, or foeman’s sword devoured. 
Think not it is the hated face of her, 

The Spartan daughter of Tjmdareos, 

No, nor much blamed Paris, but the gods. 

The gods, whose unrelenting hate o ertums 
This empire, and Troy’s loftiness brings low. 

Look ^for the cloud rvhich, o'er thy vision drawn, 

Dulls mortal sight, and spreads a misty murk, 

I rvill snatch from thee utterly : but thou 
Fear not thy mother’s bidding, nor refuse 
Her bests to hearken — here where thou but seest 
Huge shattered fragments and stone rent from stone. 
And dust and smoke blent in one surging sea, 
Neptune with his vast trident shakes the walls. 

And heaves the deep foundations, from her bed 
O’ertoppling all the city. Juno here 
Storms at the entrance of the Scaean gate. 

Implacable, and raging, sword on thigh, 

Siunmons her armed confederates from the ships. 

Now baclnvard glance, and on the embattled height 
.Already see Tritonian Pallas throned, 

Flashing with storm-cloud and with Gorgon fell. 

The Sire himself each Danaan heart imbues 
With courage and victorious might ; himself 
Against our Dardan power stirs up the gods. 

Son, snatch at flight, and let thine efforts end. 
Nowhere will I forsake thee till set safe 
Upon thy father’s threshold.” She had said, 

And vanished in thick shadows of the night. 

Dread forms appear, and mighty potentates 
Of heaven, at feud with Troy. " 

‘ Ah ! then mine eyes 
Beheld all Ilium settling into flame, 

Neptune s cit\', from her base o’erthrown i 
As some hoar ash-tree on the mountain-tojjs. 
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Which eager husbandmen maVe haste to k\\ 

With steel and showenng axe-sUoles hacked and hewn 
Threatens and eier threatens and nods on 
With quaking foliage rocking crest, until 
Little by little neath the wounds o'cipowcrcd, 

One dying groan it utters and falls stretched 
\long the hillside a root sesered wreck 
1 get me down and with the god to guide 
Through fire and foes win unimpeded way , 

Weapons gi\e place to me. and flames retire ' 

[Aen 11 589-633 tr Rhoades) 

Towards the end 0! the book the spectre of his lost wife CrcQsa 
tells how he must come to a western land where high destinies 
await him— the first \aguc indication of the hero 5 future He 
sets sail and after long wanderings reaches \etna 
T OCKED from the wind the haicn is itself an ample bay ; 

I But hard at hand w\d win and (e« doth A.etna thondec 
^ loud 

And wlules it Uasteth tonh on air a black and dreadful tloud 
That roUeth on a pitchy wreath where bnpht the ashes muc, 
And hea\eth up great globes of flame and heaien s high star* 
w orld licks 

And other whiles the \ery diRs and men mountain maw 
It belches forth the molten stones together will it draw 
Aloit with moan and boileth o’er from lowest inner '*ale 
This world of mountain prcssetli down, as told it is m tale. 
Enceladus the thunder scoidied , huge Aetna on him cast, 

From all her bursten furnaces breathes out his fiery blast , 

Md whensoc er his weary side he sliiftcth all the shore 
T trerabkth munnurmg and hea\ en is smoke-clad o'er, 

n et dose we wear the night amidst these mar\*els dread, 
Nor may w e ^ wUt thing it is that aU that noise hath shed 
the planet fires nor was the heaven bright 
Uith zenith mirky doud hung over all the night. 

In mist of dead untimely tide the moon was hidden dose 

(Am ui 570-57, tr William Moms.) 
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The winter months have been spent in love and idleness 
Jupiter sends Jlercury to reminti Aeneas of Ixis destiny. Ine 
Trojan fleet seeks to slip aw’a3'' unseen, but Dido comes upon 
Aeneas and upbraids him : 

F alse licart, didst even think to hide 

So foul a wrong, and from my land depart 
In silence ? Can our love, and hand once joined 
In hand, not hold thee, nor the ^el deatlx . 

In store for Dido ? Nay, beneath the sky 
Of winter even dost thou fit out thy fleet. 

And 'mid tlie north wind’s blustering haste to go, 

O heartless, over-sea ? Why, wert thou not 
Boimd for strange fields and unknown homes, and were 
Troy, as of old, still standing, would’st thou steer 
Even for Troy across j’on biUowy deep ? 

Is it from me thou fliest ? b}' these tears. 

By thy right hand, since naught beside, alas ! 

Myself have left me, by our love’s embrace. 

And marriage-rites begun, if ever I 
Did thee fair service, or if aught I am 
Was dear to thee, pity a falling house. 

And, if praj’ers j'et have place, I thee conjure. 

Cast the thought from thee. For thj' sake the tribes 
Of Libj'a hate me, and the nomad chiefs. 

And Tyrians turn to foes ; for thy sake, too. 

Quenched is my honour and good name of old. 

By which alone I had access to heaven. 

To whom dost thou abandon me to die, 

O guest, since even to this has shrunk the name 
Of husband ? Wherefore do I linger on ? 

Ts’t that Pygmalion, my brother, may 
Pull down, the while, mj' battlements, or me 
Gaetulian larbas make his thrall ? 

If only, if before thy flight, my arms 
Had clasped a child of thine, if in my hall 
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Some tiny limbed Aeneas played, to bnng 
Thee back at least in featore, I had then 
Not seemed so wholly eaptiie and forlorn ’ 

She had said • the other by command of Jove 
Kept bis eyes feted, and struggling deep at heart 
To smother down the anguish, thus at length 
Kctums hnef answer'. ‘Naught that thou canst plead 
Of all thy countless benefits, O queen 
Shall e er by me he gamsaid, nor shall I 
Tire of Ehssa’s memory, while of self 
Still mindful, while the hfe^breath guides my limbs 
Bnct be my words to meet the need I ne’er 
Took thought — suppose it not — to veil my flight 
In secrecy, nor e’er before thee held 
The bridegroom's torch, or to such compact came. 

Had fate vouchsafed me at mme own free will 
Xjfe's course to shape, and, as my own heart prompts, 
Make truce with trouble, my first fond care had been 
Troy’s city, and the dear a^es of my fnends , 

Pnam s tall roof were standing, and this hand 
Had, lor her vanquished <duldren, from the dust 
Kcquickesed ’Pergimus But Apollo now. 

The lord of Grynium to great Italy, 

To Italy the Tjtaan oracles, 

Bid me repair this is my love and this 
Jty country' If, Phoenician as thou art. 

The towers of Carthage and a Libyan town 
Hold thinC cyxs garuig wherefore grudge, I ask. 

To Tencnan settlers an Ausonian home ? 

We too may quest for ouUand kingdoms me, 

Oft as the night with dewy shade enfolds 
The world, oft os the starry fires anse, 

^fy <ire Anchi»es’ spirit warns m sleep, 

And with Its troubled look atoghts, me too 
Tlie tbonght of young Ascanius, and the wrong 
*J0J D 
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Hesperia's empire and 'predestined fields. 

Now too the interpreter of heaven, by Jove 
Himself sent down — thy head and mine I call 
To witness— through the Sying air has brought 
A mandate ; I myself belield the god 
Entering the city in clear light of day. 

And OTth these ears drank in his accents. Cease 
With thy complaints to fire thy soul and mine ; 

Not self-impelled steer I for Italy.’ 

(Aen. IV. 305-01, tr. Rhoades.) 


Aeneas then sets his men to the w'ork of launching the fleet : 

Then fall the Teucrians to the work, and all 
Along the shore drag down their lofty ships : 

The pitched keel floats, and leafy oars they bring. 

And timber from the woods unwTought, for flight 
So eager ; you may mark them on the move. 

At every outlet hurrying from the town ! 

As when ants plunder a huge heap of com, 

Of ■winter ware, and house it in their store ; 

Moves a black column o’er the plain, the spoil 
In narrow path along the grass convojdng ; 

Some set their dioulders to the ponderous grains. 

And push them, some drive up the rearward ranks. 

Chiding delay ; the whole track seethes with toil. 

{Aen. iv. 397-407, tr. Rhoades.) 


At night the fleet sails. Dido sees it at dawn and cmses Aeneas. 
(The remainder of the poem and the history of Rome’s wars "^vith 
Carthage tell how that curse was fulfilled) ; 

N OW with new ray young Da\vn was sprinkling earth. 
Leaving Tithonus’ saffron couch. The queen, 

\Vhen first from her high tower she saw the light 
Whiten, and all the ships ■with sails arow 
Stand out to sea, and shore and harbour void. 
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With ne’er an oarsman, thnce and four times o’er 
Smote with her hand the 3owly breast, and rent 
The yellow locks ‘ O Jupiter/ she cnes, 

‘ Shall he then go, my kmgdom put to scorn, 

This stranger ? iviU thej not bnng arms apace. 
Pursue from all the aty, and some tear loose 
The ships from dock ? away with speed fetch fire. 
Deal weapons out, ply oars 1 — ^what do I say ’ 

Where am I ? or what madness tvarps my ivit ’ 
Unhappy Dido 1 do thine impious deeds 
Now touch thee home ? it had been seemher tlien 
^Vhe^ thou wast offering him thy sceptre Lo I 
His hand and word of honour who, they say, 

Carnes his country s home-gods where he goes, 

And bowed the shoulder to his age worn sire I 
Ah 1 rmght I not ha\e seized and rent his limbs 
Cast them piecemeal upon the wa\e, cut doivn 
His Inends^his own Ascamus — and ser\ed up 
The son for banquet at his father s board ? 

But doubtful would ba\e proved the chance of vvar. 
Be It so whom had I to fear death doomed ? 

I to their camp should have borne firebrands, filled 
Their decks with flame, and, child and sire and race 
\\iped out together, myself have crowned the pile 
0 Sun that with thj tordi cncoropassest 
All earthly deeds and Juno, me^nger 
And witness of m> woes, and Hecate, 

Name in the city crossways jelled by lught. 

And dread avenging sisterho^ and gods 
Of djmg Elissa,* heed je this and turn 
Your power to Qls that earn it and give ear 
Unto m> prajers If that accursed life 
Must reach the harbour, and float safe to shore 
If thus Jove’s doom require, here stand the goal 
' An iJteniative tor Dido. 

D 2 
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T hen lots they cast £or places , and the chiefs 
Themselves upon the poop dune forth afar, 

Glonous m gold and purple , for the rest, 

The cxe\^s are crD%vned with wreaths of poplar spray, 

And steeped in OH their naked shoulders shine 

They man the thivnurts, arms stretched to oars, full stretch 

Await the signal drams each bounding heart 

Quick knocking fear, and the \vild thirst for praise 

Then, when the shnll trump sounded, in a tnce 

All from their bounds leapt forward , a sea-shout 

Stnkes hea\ en , the floods foam churned with indraivn arms. 

Abreast they clea\ e the furrows , the whole mam yawns 

Convulsed with oars and tnple-pomted beaks 

Not m such heady race the two-horsed cars, 

Poured from the bounds, gnp course and go, nor diake 
Their biUo\vy reins above such scounng teams 
The dnvers, hanging forward to the lash. 

Then with applause of men, shouts, favourmg cheers. 

The whole grove nogs the pent shore rolls along, 

And the hills, smitten, buffet back the dm 

{Aen V 132-50 tr Rhoades) 

\\’hen the games are over Anchises appears to his son. and bids 
him seek the prophetess of Cumae, who will lead him to the lower 
world, where he will leam the fate of his descendants The fleet 
sets sail and on the way loses its helmsman Pahnurus The 
passage is a powerful piece of Virgihan descnption 

N OW de\v7 night 

Had well nigh reached the mid way goal of heaven , 

In slumber calm the crews relaxed their limbs 
Beneath the oars on the hard benches stretched. 

When Sleep shd lightly from the stars on high, 

Parted the dusky air, and deft the gloom 
Thee, Palmurus, seeking, and for thee 
Fraught with a fatal dream, though innocent 
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There on the high stem sat the god, and, like 
To Phorbas, pours this -utterance from his lips : 

‘ O Palinums, son of lasus. 

See, of its own ■\vill ocean wafts the fleet ; 

The gales breathe equably ; the hour is given 
To slumber. Bow the head, and steal from toil 
The weary eyes. Myself awWle \vill take 
Thy task upon me.' With scarce lifted look. 

To him speaks Palinurus : ‘ Bid’s! thou me 
Mark not the sea’s smooth face and tranquil waves ? 

Put faith in such a monster ? Wherefore trust 
Aeneas to the false breezes, tempt again 
The oft-rued treachery of a smiling sky ? ’ 

Such words he spake, and clutched and clung, nor aught 

Let go the tiller, and held his upward eyes 

Still fixed upon the stars : when lo 3 the god 

O’er either temple shakes a bough besprent 

With Lethe-dew, and drugged -with Stygian power. 

That loosed his swimming ej'es, reluctant. Scarce 
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Charon, from whose nigged old chin trails down 
The hoary beard of centuries : his eyes 
Are fixed, but flame. His grimy cloak hangs loose 
Rough-knotted at the shoulder his own hands 
Pole on the boat, or tend the sail that waits 
His dismal skiff and its fell freight along. 

Ah, he is old, but with that toughening eld 
That speaks his godhead I To the bank and him 
AH a great multitude come pounng down, 

Brothers and husbands, and the proud-souled heroes. 
Life's labour done . and bo>'s and unwed ma idens 
And the young men by whose flame-funeral 
Parents had wept Many as leaves that fall 
Gently in autunm when the sharp cold comes 
Or all the birds that flock at the turn o' the year 
Over the ocean to the lands of light. 

They stood and prayed each one to be first taken : 

They stretched their hands for love of the other side, 
Bat the grim sailor takes now these, now those : 

And some he drives a distance from the shore. 

Aeneas, moved and marvelling at this stir, 

Cned — ' O chaste Sibyl tell roe why this throng 
That rushes to the n>er? WTiat desire 
Have all these phantoms? and what rule’s award 
Drives these back from the maige, lets those go over 
Sweeping the livid shallows with the oar ? ' 

The old priestess replied m a lew words, 

• Son oi Anchises oi true blood divme. 

Behold the deep Cocj'tus and dim Styx 
By whom the high gods fear to swear in vam 
This shiftless crowd all is tmsepulchied 
The boatman there is Charon those who embark 
The buned Hone may leave this beach of horror 
To cross the growlmg stream before that hour 
Tliat hides their white bones in a quiet tomb. ' 
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A Inindrcd years they fluttfr romul tliese fthorc-. : 

Tlien tliey jnay criis*; the walrni long tlesin-ih' 

(.'Jen. vi, 295-330, tf. J. H. I'lecher.) 

With the prophetess ns his guide he pasv^s from one region to 
another of the underworld, and .after offering tlie golden bouch 
to I^ciTHcpliouf' lower rc|^ionSi lie ri'iiclios *ii liivt the 

Elj\sian liclds: 

T he goddess' dues .iccomplishod, they arrived 
Tlie h.appy region and green jilc.-isannces 
Of the blest woodlands, the abode of joj'. 

An ampler ether with purpure.-d light 
Clothes here the plain ; another sun than ours. 

And other .stars they h.now. Some jdy their limbs 
Upon the gr-ossy wrestling-ground, and .strive 
In sport, and grapple on the tawny sand ; 

Some, footing, boat the dance, and chant the lay. 

Here too the Tliracian priest, with trailing robe. 

Makes eloquent the seven divided notes 
To match their measures, and, with fingers now. 

And now with comb of ivory’, strikes them. Here 
Are Tcucer's ancient stock, a glorious line, 

Tlic high-souled heroes horn in liappier years, 

Ilus, Assaracus, and D.ardanus, 

Founder of Troy. He marvels to behold 
Their arms and ghostly chariots from afar. 

The spears stand fi.xcd in c.artli ; their steeds, unyoked, 

Roam grazing o’er the plain. Wliat pride had each. 

Alive, in arms and chariot, or what pains 
To pasture his sleek steeds, the same no less 
Attends them still, now hid beneath the eartli. 

Lo ! some he sees to right hand and to left 
Feasting along the greensward, or in choir 
Chanting a joyous paean, 'mid a grove 
Of perfumed hay, whence risen Eridanus 
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Rolls wjde through forests of the upper uorld 
Here is the band of those who suffered wounds, 

Fighting for country, or, while hfe remained 
Were pnests and pure, or holy bards that spake 
Things worthy Phoebus, or who sweetened hfe 
With new found arts, earning by service wrought 
Of some to be remembered — these are all 
With snow white fillet bound about the brow 

(ifen VI 637-65, tr Rhoades) 

There he finds his father Anchises who, questioned by Aeneas 
about the reincarnation of souls giies a wonderful descnption 
of the soul s life and purification after death For this passage, 
to which many philosophies hAve made their contribution, we 
may take the impressive English hexameters of thePoet Laureate 

O H the level bosom of this vale more thickly the tall trees 

Grow, an' oneath quivenng poplars and whispering alders 
Lethe s dream} nverthrou peaceful scenery ivuideth 
^Vhe^eby now flitted in vast swarms many people of all lands, 
As when in early summer honey bees on a flowery pasture 
Pill the blossoms hurrying to* an fro — mnumerous ate they, 
Reiusitmg the ravish d hly cups while all the meadow hums 
Aeneas ivas turn d to the sight and manelling enquired, 

' Say, SIT, what the n\er that there i the vale-bottom I see ? 
And who the} that thickly along its bank have assembled ? ' 
Then Lord Anchises The spirits for whom a second life 
And body are destmed ar’ amving thirsty to Lethe, 

And here dnnk th* unmindful draught from wells of oblivyon 
My heart greatly desued of this wry thmg to acquaint thee. 
Yea, and show thee the mm to be bora our glory her after. 
So to gladden thuie heart where now thy voyaging endeth ‘ 

' Mast it then be believ d my sire, that a soul which attaineth 
Elysium will again submit to her old body burden ? 

Is this well ? what hap can awake such dire longing m them ? 

' I Will tell thee, 0 son nor keep thy wonder awaiting ' 
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Aiiswcn*tli Andusc’i. and all rxpoundcth in order. 

' Know first that tlsc heavrns, and tli' Karth, and sjwcc finid or 
void. 

Night's pallid orb, day’s Sun, and all his starrj' coaevaLs, 

Are by one spirit inly quickened, and, mingling in each part, 
Mind informs the matter, nature’s complexity ruling, 

Tlicnce the living crcattircs, man, brute, and ev'iy feather'd 
fowl, 

And what breedeth in Ocean ancath her .surface of argent : 
'Tlieir seed knoweth a fiery vigour, 'tis of airy divine birth. 

In so far as unimpeded by an alien evdl. 

Nor dull’d by the body’s framework condemn’d to corruption. 
Hence the desires and vain tremblings that assail them, unable 
Darkly prison’d to arise to celestial e.xaltation ; 

Nor when deatlr summoncth them anon earth-life to relinquish. 
Can they in rdl discard their stain, nor wholly away with 
Jilortality’s plague-.spots. It must he that, O, many wild graffis 
Deeply at heart engrain’d have rooted strangely upon them ; 
Wherefore must suffering purge them, j'ca. Justice atone tJicm 
With penalties heavy at their guilt : some purify cxpo.scd 
Hung to the viewless winds, or others long waterj' searchings 
Cleanse i’ the ocean-salt, some bathe in fiery renewal : 

Each cometh unto his own retribution, — if after in ample 
Elysium wc attain, but a few, to the fair Happy Woodland, 
Yet slow time still worketh on us to remove the defilement. 

Till it hath eaten away the acquir’d dross, leaving again free 
Tljat first fiery vigour, the celestial virtue of our life. 

All whom here thou secst, have accomplished purification ; 
Unto the stream of Lethe a god their cornp.any callcth, 

'Tliat forgetful of old failure, pain & disappointment. 

They may again into earthly bodies with glad courage enter.' 

{Aen. vi. 703-51, tr. Bridges.) 

Ae^as is then shown the long line of his successors and the heroes 
of Rome waiting their turn to rise to the world above, and in 
a tew unforgettable lines Anchises tells of Rome's destiny : 
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O THERS the breathing Iwsss shall softher mould 
I doubt not, draw the lineaments of We 
From marble at the bar plead better, trace 
WiUi rod the courses of the sk>, or tell 
The rise of stars remember. Roman, thou. 

To rule the nations as their master these 
Thine arts shall be, to engraft the law of peace, . 

Forbear the conquered and war down the proud * 

(Atn VI S4J-53, tr Rhoades) 

And so Aeneas passes out again to the upper w-orld and rejoins 
his companions The first six l»ooks o! the Aenetd, mth their 
strange adventures, mas be called Virgil sOi^isso’ thelastsix, 
which tell of Aeneas landing in Italy and his fight for supremacy, 
tre hrs IliaJ The description of war did not come naturally to 
\ ircil s gentle spint and few readers will feel the same pleasure 
ut tnese later b^ks Yet they are full of incident and effective 
description and fuller perhaps than the first half of the poem of 
fine cnaracter-dfaw mg 

The fleet sails from Cumae to the mouth of the Tiber, where 
Latinus is king over the region later knowm as Latvum He 
welcomes the strangers and promises Aeneas the liand of his 
daughter Lavuna, «ho had previousK been betrothed to Tumus, 

J innee of the Kutuhans Juno vrnos Allecto, a fury from the 
cmcf world to stir up stnfe 

A LLECTO hjfs on ^tjgian uing to seek 
l\ Tlie Teuenans marking with a new device. 

* The spot where fair lulus on the bank 
''uares the wild quarry, or on foot pursues. 

Here flings upon his. hounds the maid of hell 
A sudden fuf> and with the well known scent 
Infects their nostnis for the stag s hot chase-' 

First source of iU which set the rustic heart 
Afire for war A stag of matchless mould 
There wav and spreading antlm from its dam 
Stolen and nourished up by Tyrrheus «on 5 
And their sire Tyrrheus of flic royal lards 
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Ruler, and ranger of the wide domain. 

Their sister Silvia with all tenderness 
Had tamed it to obedience, and would deck 
Its antlers and with pliant wTcatlis entwine, 

Comb the wild thing, and in pure water lave. 

Trained to her hand, and at the master’s board 
Fanyliar, it would wander in tlie woods. 

And of itself again, how late soe’er. 

Home to the well-known threshold w’end its way. 

Now wandering wde, lulus' ravening hounds 
Amid their bunt aroused it, as dowm stream 
It chanced to float, or on the grassj' bank 
The heat allayed. Ascanius, too, himself 
Fired with the love of peerless praise, bent bow 
And levelled shaft, nor swerved his hand for lack 
Of a god guiding ; and with loud whirr, driven 
Through belly and through dank, the bolt sped home. 
But to the well-kno^vn roof for shelter fled 
The stricken beast, into the homestead crept 
Moaning, and, blood-bedabbled, with loud plaint, 

As supplicating aid, filled all the house. 

First sister Silvia, smiting hand on arm. 

Cries out for help, and summons the stout hinds. 

They, for TOthin the silent forest yet 

Lurks the feU pest, ere looked for, are at hand. 

One with fire-hardened stake for weapon, one 
With heavily knotted club : what everj' hand 
First gropbg found, ^vrath makes a tool of war. 
Tyrrheus, just cleaving, as it chanced, an oak 
With wedges’ force split four-wise, gripped an axe. 

And breathing out fierce’ rage, cheers on the band. 

But from her watch-tower the grim goddess now. 
Seizing the hour for mischief, to the stall’s 
High roof repairs, and from its summit winds 
A pastoral point of war, on WTeathed horn 
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Straining the hellish note from end to end 
Shuddered the whole grove, and the torest-depths 
Re-echoed beard it Tnvja's lake afar, 

Heard it Nar’s nver, white with sulphurous wave, 

And Velia's springs , and mothers at the sound 
Trembled and clasped their children to their breasts. 
Then, hurrying at the call the signal blast 
By the dread trumpet gi\en from every side 
The dauntless husbandmen snatch arms and rush 
Together nor less the Trojan youth pour forth 
Aid for Ascanius through the open gates 
The ranks are set no more in rostic strife 
Is plied the knotty club or fite seared stake , 

Nay, but with two-edged steel they fight it out, 

While the dark harvest bristles far and wide 
With naked sivord blades and the fash of brass 
Sun fretted darts its radiance to the clouds 
As. when a wave beneath the rising gale 
Gm$ whiten the sea slowly heaves, and rears 
Its billows higher then from the lowest deep 
Mounts in one mass to heaven 

(Aen vu 476-530, tr Rhoades ) 

Here «e have Virgil, at first m bis more lendermood, then vividly 
portraying the fever of stnfe 

War breaks out and Aeneas sail^ up the Tibet to seek the help 
of the Arcadian pnnce Evander, who d\sells on the hills where 
Rome was afterwards to stand This gives a great openmg for 
Virgil s antiquananism and we find Evander lowing his guest 
all the spots which were afterwards to be famous and telling their 
legends On the Ratine he diows him the cave ^vhIch Hereula 
burst open to slay ^e giant Cacus, who had stolen the hero’s 
cattle 

A SHARP peak 

Stood there, with tocfcy sides up-nsing sheer 
‘Above the cave s back, far as sight could soar, 

Fit dwelling for foul birds to bmid m This 
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As headlong fr<mi thrr ridge it leftivard leaned 

Over the river, from iho right he riif*fik 

Straining against it, ant! np-v.-renchttl, and lore 

Ijonje front it,* Inwc-st rrtots, tlien suddenly 

laiundicd forth ; and, as he latmchcd it. Mlwed loud 

Tlie mighty wclhin, and asunder leapt 

Tiic river hanks, and the affrighted stream 

Flowed backward. But the cave :md ample hall 

Of Cacus hay discovered, Ijare to viesv. 

With its dark hollows yawning to their dcptli : 

As the rent cartJi should open wide her mouth, 

Unlock the infernal dwellings and dh'close 
Tlic pale realm hated of the gods, whcrc-hy 
The vasty gulf should from above be seen, 

And the ghosts tremble, as fioocb in the light, 

(Art;, vjii, 233-46, tr. Rlioadcs.) 

The NintJi Book narrates the gathering of the clans on either side 
and the attack on the Trojan camp in Aeneas' absence. Aeneas 
relieves the camp with the aid of Arcadian and Etnirian alh'es. 
In the course of the fighting described in the Tenth Book Tumus 
kills Pallas, son of Evander, while Aeneas slays Lausus, who was 
protecting his wounded fatlicr, Mezentins, driven from the throne 
of AgyUa for his cruelly. TIic body of Lausus is brought to the 
rescued Mezentius, who reproaches himself : 

‘ T~^ID then sucli joy of life 
I I Possess me. O my son. that in my stead 
.* — ' I suffered thee, even thee whom I begat. 

To meet the foeman's stroke ? Am I, thy sire. 

Saved through thy wounds, and living by thy death ? 

Ah ! to my sorrow now at last I know 
A\Tiat exile is ! now is the tvound pushed home. 

Yea, and I too with infamy', my son. 

Thy name have spotted, by men’s hate of me 
Thrust from the throne and sceptre of mv sires ! 

To mine own country and my people’s spite 
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I should have paid the forfeit, by all deaths 
Preely have yielded up this guUty Ufe 
Now I live on. from men and light of day 
Not yet departing , but depart I will ’ 

So saying, at once upon his wounded thigh 
He raised hun, and, albeit from the deep wound 
His force flagged somewhat, with no downcast air 
Called for his v\ar steed This was ay his pride. 

And this his solace , hereon he was wont 
From an his wars to ride victorious home 
The sorrowing creature now he thus bespeaks 
' We have lived long O Rhaebus, if aught long 
Pertain to mortals Or to-day shall thou 
Bear back m triumph the bloody spoils and head 
Of yon Aeneas, and be of Lausus’ pangs 
Jly CO avenger, or, if all force fail 
Our path to open, shall beside me he ' 

No, nor wilt thou, mcthinlcs, my bravest, deign 
Brook stranger s bidding, or a Teucnan lord ’ 

(/len X 846-66, tr Rhoades ) 

Aeneas kills Mezentfus nnd then turns to the tent vihere the body 
of Fallas is surrounded by moutncrs . 

H e likewise vihen the pillowed head 

And face of Fallas snowy white he saw. 

And marked the Ausonian spear head's gaping wound 
On his smooth breast spake vn ith o’er-welling tears 
* Poor boy, did fortune, when so bhthe she came, 

Envy me thee, that thou shouldst never look 
Upon my realm, or home in tnumph nde ? 

Not sucli my paxtmg jworoise touting thee 
Made to thy sire Evander, when he clasped 
And sped me forth to win a m^hty realm. 

And fearful warned me that right brave the foe. 

Stubborn the race, we strove with And now he, 
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With empty hope fooled utterly, belike 
Is proffering vows, and heaping high with gifts 
The altars ; we, the while, a lifeless corse. 

That owes no more to any god in heaven. 

Escort with sorrow's ineffectual pomp. 

Unhappy, thou that wilt behold thy son 
Slain piteously ! Is this the home-return. 

The expected triumph ? This my solemn pledge ? 

Yet here no recreant, scarred, with shameful wounds, 

Shalt see, Evander, nor a son so saved 

That thou, his sire, for dreaded death shalt pra}'. 

Ah me ! Ausonia, what a tower of help 
Here art thou reft of, and, lulus, thou ! ’ 

So, having wept his fill, he bids them lift 
The hapless corse, and picks a thousand men 
From his whole host, and sends them to escort 
The farewell pomp, and with the father’s tears 
Their own commingle — for so vast a grief 
Scant solace, }'et to that sad father due. 

Others of arbute-boughs and oaken shoots 
In haste plait hurdle-wise a pliant bier. 

And the heaped bed with leafy covering shroud. 

High on the rustic litter him they lay ; 

Even as a flower bj- maiden’s finger culled. 

Or violet mild, or drooping hyacinth. 

Ere yet the lustre or the loveliness 

Hath from its form departed ; mother Earth 

Feeds it no longer, nor with strength supplies. 

(Aen. xi. 39-71. tr. Rhoades.) 

He sends comrades to bear the dead son back to Ev^ander and 
bids his own farewell : 

But when the long procession of his friends 
Had whoUy passed, Aeneas, groaning deep. 

Stopped, and spal:e further : ‘ Unto other tears 
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We by the same gnm destinies of war 

Are summoned hence 1 bid thee hail I for aye, 

0 mightiest Pallas, and for aye farewell ’ 

{Aen XI 94 - 8 , tr, Rhoades ) 

Meanwhile a council of war is held in the city of Latinus An 
orator, Dnmces (said to be modelled on Cicero) taunts Tumus, 
who replies m anger 

‘ T AVISH, I wot, IS aye thy wealth of tongue 
I Brances, when war demandetb hands and when 
^ The sires are summoned, there the first art thou 
Nathless naught need wc fill our court with words, 

Which, hig albeit, fly from thee safe enow, 

While the wall rampart keeps the foe at bay. 

Nor blood yet drowns the U’cnches Ay, let peal 
The wordy thunder , tis thy wont of old , 

And charge me Brances thou with cowardice, 

Seeing thy hood hath reared such slaughter heaps 
Of Teucnans and set all the fields ablaze 
With trophies What the pulse of valour can, 

Yet may’s! thou prove nor far methmks to seek, 

But round our very ramparts swarm the foe 
We march to meet them wherefore hold st aback > 

Or will the war god ever make his home 
But in that windy tongue, those flying feet ? 

What vanquished ? I ? Will any. thou foul liar, 

Flout me as vanquished justly, who beholds 
Tiber stiU sivelling o er with Ihm blood, 

E\’ander s whole house by the roots laid low, 

And his Arcadians stripped of arms ? Not such 
Did Bitias prove me, and huge Pandarus, 

Nor whom, a thousand in a single day, 

My victor arm to nether Tartarus hurled 
Penned and sliut fast nithin the foemans »alL 
“ No safely in war ? ' Such brainless bodmgs keep 
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For thine own fortune, and the Dardan’s head. 

Ay, cease not with gross panic to w'helm all 
In wide confusion, laud to heaven the might 
Of a twice-conquered nation, and decry 
ILatinus’ arms beside it. Now, forsooth. 

The Myrmidonian lords and Tydeus’ son 
Tremble before the Phrygian host, now% too, 

Achilles of Larissa ; and Aufidus 

From Hadria’s w’aves flees backward. Or, again. 

When feigns the schemer’s villainy to cow’er 
Before my chiding, and with terror whets 
The sting of calumny ! Naj', such a life — 

Cease to be troubled — by this hand of mine 
Ne’er shalt thou forfeit ; let it with thee dwell. 

Of that th}’’ breast fit denizen.’ 

{Aen. xi. 378-410, tr. Rhoades.) 

But Aeneas is advancing on the town and the council breaks up 
to oppose him. Among Tumus’ allies is the maiden-warrior 
Camilla, dear to Diana. The goddess tells the girl’s story to Opis, 
one of her attendant nymphs : 

‘TO! to the cruel war 
I Goes forth Camilla, maiden, and in vain 

Girds on these arms of ours, though dear to me 
Beyond all others. Nor soothl}' is that love. 

Thou knowest, new-born to Dian, nor her heart 
Touched with a sudden charm, '\^^len Metabus, 

Now driven through hate of his tyrannic sway 
Forth from his realm, Privemum’s ancient hold 
Was lear-ing, through the battle’s press he bore 
His babe in flight, to share his banishment, 

And named her from her mother, in altered wise, 

Camilla for Casmilla. To the long 

Lone forest-heights he sped, still canyong her 

Before him on his bosom. From all sides 
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Fierce darts beset bun and in cadmg swarms 
Hovered the Volsaan soldiery when lo 1 
Athwart his Bight lull Amasenos flood 
Foamed with o er bnmnung banks so wild a stonn 
Had burst the clouds of heaven Here fam to swun 
Love for the babe withholds him and he quakes 
For his dear burden Pondering every waj 
Hardlj at last this swift resolve took root 
A huge spear which the wamors stalivart hand 
Bare ol hard knotted and fire seasoned oak — 

To this he lashed his daughter swathed in bark 

Oi the wild cork and midmost of the shaft 

Bound her for throwing and then with mighty hand 

Poising It cned to hea\en O gracious Maid 

Child o! Latona hauntress of the grove 

I vow this babe thy servant I her sire 

Thy weapon first she g^ps and from her foe 

FliW through the air thy suppliant For thine own 

Goddess receive her I implore who now 

Is to the random bteeies given He spake 

Drew back his arm and strongly wheeled the spear 

And threw it the waves roared over the swift stream 

Fhes poor Camilla on the hurtling dart 

But Metabus by a mighty band the while 

Pressed closelier plunges and in triumph plucks 

His gift to Tnvia from the grassy hank 

Javehn and maid together Him thenceforth 

Nor homes of men nor uty-walU received 

Nor bad his wild heart brooked it but he led 

A hfe of shepherds on the Imiely hdls. 

Here m the brakes amid rough forest dens 
Reared he his daughter npon wild mare s milk 
Squeezing the teats into her tender lips 
Soon as the babj feet their earbest steps 
Had planted with sharp javehn s weight he armed 
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For thfre oim fortune, snd the Dardan's head- 
Ay, cease not vdih gross panic to wheim all 
In rride confcslon, land to heaven the might 
Of a tsvics-conqcered nation, and decry 
Lannns’ arms beside it- Xovr, forsootn, 

Fhe I'lvmndonisn lords and tynetis son 
Trenifals before the Pnrygian host, nosv, too, 

Acidlles of harissa ; and Anddns 

From Hadna’s vraves Sees backvrard. Or, again, 

■^iVhen feigns the schemer’s v illa m y to coTver 
Before iny chiding, and rrith terror vrhets 
The sting of cahmmy ! Isay, snch a life — 

Cease to be tronhied — hr this hand of mine 
Ne’er shalt than forfeit ; let it vrith thee drreii. 

Of that thy hreast fit denizen.' 

{Air.. 32. 57S-410, tr. Rhoades.) 


Bnt Aeneas is advancing on the terra and the conndi breaks trp 
to oppose him- .-ameng Ternns’ allies is the maiden-nandor 
Cannila, dear to Diana. The goddess tells the giri’s story to Opis, 


one ot nsr attencant : 


‘TO! to the cmel mar 
I Gees forth Camula, maiden, ana in vara 
-*-^Giids on these arms of oars, thoagh dear to me 
B^rcmd aS others. Xor soothiv is that love, 

Thoa knoTTEst, nem-bom to Dian, nor her heart 
Toadied mith a sadden charm. When tfetabas, 

Xom driven throaga hate of his tyrannic sway 
Forth fron: his reahn, Privemam’s ancient hold 
leaving, threngh the battle’s press he bore 
His babe ia flight, to share his banishment. 

Ana named her frem her mother, in altered wise, 
Camilla for CasmfOa. To the long 
hone forest-heists he seed, still cartvinn her 
Before him on his besom. From al! sides 
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Fierce darts beset him, and m circling swarms 
Hovered the Volsoan soldiery, when lo 1 
Athwart his flight full Amasenus’ flood 
Foamed with o'er-bnmnung banka , so wild a storm 
Had burst the clouds of beaiten Hctc, fain to swim. 

Love for flie babe withholds him. and he quakes 
For his dear burden Pondering eierj’ waj, 

Hardly at last this sinft lesohe took root 
A huge spear, which the wamor’s stalwart hand 
Bare, of hard knotted and fire-seasoned oak — 

To this he lashed his daughter, swathed m bark 
Of the Wild cork, and midmost of the shaft 
Bound her for throsvmg, and then, with mighty band 
Poising it, cned to heaven • ‘ O gracious Sfaid, 

Child of lAtona. bauntress of the gro\-e, 

I \o'v this babe thj servant, I her sire , 

Tb> weapon first grasps, and from her foe 
Fhes through the air, thy suppliant For thine own. 
Goddess, receii'e her, I implore, who now 
Is to the random breezes given ’* He spake. 

Drew back his arm. and strongl> wheeled the spear, 

And threw it the waves roared , o\er the swift stream 
Fhes poor Camilla on the bnrlling dart 
But Metabus, b> a mighty band Ae while 
Pressed closeher, plunges, and m tnumph plucks 
His gift to Tnvia from the grassy bank. 

Ja\elm and maid together Hun thenceforth 
Hot homes of men, nor atj walk, received , 

Nor had his ivild heart brooked it, bat he led 
A life of shepherds on the lonely lulls 
Here ui the brakes amid rough forest-dens. 

Reared he his daughter upon wild mare’s milk. 
Squeezing the teats mto her tender bps. 

Soon as the babj feet their earliest steps 
Had planted, with sharp jai elm’s weight he armed 
E 2 
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Bam in far distant climes, met man to man, 

To trj' the s^voTd■s arbitrament But they. 

Soon as the plain gave open space, dart forth. 

Hurl from afar their spears, and witlx loud dang 
Of brazen bucklers dash into the fray. 

Earth groans, and thick and fast the sword-strokes shower. 

Valour xvith chance commingling. Ex'en as when 

On mighty Sila or Tabumus top 

Two btills" for fierce encounter each on each 

Rush, brow to brow ; the affrighted keepers fly ; 

The herd stands hushed in fear ; the heifers muse 
Which of the twain shall lord it o'er the grove, 

VTiich all the kine must follow ; they mix amain 
Blow upon blow, and gore with butting horns ; 

Blood streams o'er neck and shoulder ; aU the grove 
Rebellows with the roar ; not otherwise 
Trojan Aeneas and the Daunian chief 
Clash shields together ; the \'ast din fills heaven. 

(Aeit. xii. 6S1-724, tr. Rhoades.) 

Jupiter, resolved now that the end must come, sends a Furv to 
be the sign of doom to Tximxis and Jutuma : 

as in dreams of night, when languorous sleep 
Weighs down the ej'elids, with vain wish we seem 
Some eager course to ply, but helpless sink 
Even in mid effort ; and the tongue lacks jxxxver. 

And the limbs’ wonted strength besteads us not, 

Nor voice nor utterance follows : even so. 

Strain as his valour might, the goddess fell 
Bars Tumus from fulfilment, 

{Aen. xii. 90S-14, tr. Rhoades.) 

Aen^, maddened at the sight of Pallas’ belt around the shoulders 
of Tnmtis, will have no mercy. And so the Aeneid ends : the 
first prophetic step is taken and Aeneas’ race have become the 
masters of Italj-. 
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N ot snch the talisman of Caesar’s name, 

Bnt Caesar had, in place of einp^ fame. 

The tmresting sonl, the resolution high 
That shots out every thought but victory. 

Whate’er his goal, nor mercy nor dismay 
He owned, but drew the sword and deft his way ; 

Pressed each advantage that his fortune gave ; 
Constrained the stars to combat for the brave ; 

Swept from bis path whate’er his rise delayed. 

And marched triumphant through the wreck he made. 

(P/mrs. 1 143-^0, tr. Goldwin Smith.) 


There is porver in_ these characterizations, as there is genuine 
pathos in the following description of Pompev’s last m'aht before 
the fatal battle of Pharsalus : ■' 

B ut night, the last glad hours of Magnus’ life. 
Beguiled his anxious slumbers with vain -VTsions. 
There in the theatre himself had built 
He seemed to sit, and ^ the multitude 
Iimumerable of Rome ; his was the name 
By joyful voices lifted to the stars ; 

The roaring benches ded in their applause. 

So once in days of old a youth he saw them 

.4nd heard their cheers in his first triumph’s hour. . . . 

Perhaps thy sleep, in torment for the morrow, 

2sow fortune failed, fled back to happier davs ; 

Perhaps in wonted riddles it foretold 
Of th3’’ fair dreams the contrary^ and brought 
Omens of mighty woe ; or, since no more 
Might fortune let thee see thy father’s house. 

In dreams she gave thy city to thy sight. 

Break not his slumbers, guardians of the camp ; 

Let ne'er a trumpet strike his ears ; for dread 
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From the silver age of Domitian's reign two more epics have 
come down to us, both on legendary subjects. We have seen^ 
how the Argonaulica of Apollonius Rhodius was of service to 
Virgil : it had, in fact, been closely reproduced in Rome's 
Alexandrine age by Varro Atacinus. Valerius Flaccus, who 
died about a.d, 90, now once more handled the theme of the 
voyage of the Argo in search of the golden fleece. He was more 
independent of Apollonius, but in the silver age the pedantry of 
Alexandria had once again got hold of Roman poets. The poem 
is difiicult and crabbed in expression, the Latin is often forced, 
and tliere is a lack of swing about it all. But it has its merits : 
there is a sustained feeling (apparent also in Apollonius) of a weird 
and supernatural background which runs through the poem, and 
there are passages of great, though perhaps rather effeminate, 
beauty. We may take as typical a really fine description of the 
adventurers’ first night in the Black Sea : 

T he hour increased their fears ; they saw heaven’s vault 
Wheel round, and peaks and plains snatched from their 
view; 

Horror of darkness wrapped them all about. 

The very quiet of all things, the silence 

Of the whole universe affrights them, stars 

And heaven begemmed with streaming Jocks of gold. 

As one benighted amid paths unknown 
Pursues his devious journey through the gloom. 

Finding no rest for eye or ear, for black 
The plain lies round him, vaster through the night 
The trees loom thronging ; all conspire to deepen 
His terror of the dark— so trembled they. 

(Arg. ii. 38-47.) 

Caius P^inius Statius, a schoolmaster of Naples, while 
mstructmg his pupils in the art of Latin verse-writing, made 
nimself into a respectable poet. He wrote occasional verse, one 
- ^ elsewhere (p. 90), and chose as the 

subject of an epic on a grand scale a legend of Thebes, the story 
o-t Polymces and the Argive chiefs on the 

ity, then m the hands of his brotlier Eteocles. The theme was 

‘ P- 36. 
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Hurled by the mighty arm of Chthonius, 

The troop’s commander, dove the dusky air 
A spear, but fortime aided not the cast. 

Yet through the Calydonian boar’s dark hide 
O’er his left shoulder, nigh to blood, the point 
Pierced, and the shaft smote vainly on his throat. 

Then rose his hair, at his heart froze the blood. 

This way and that, pale with fierce math, he turned 
Both mind and eye ; waited this host for him ? 

‘ Burst forth to meet me on the open plain ! 

Why fear ye, why such cowardice ? Alone, 

"Alone I cal!.’ Forthwith from many a nook 
E’en more than he had feared rushed into view ; 

These from the ridges, those throng from the vales 
Or from the plain itself ; o’er all the way 
Gleam arms ; so cordoned beasts at the first cry' 

Break cover ; time for thought was none ; one way 
Alone was open ; for the heights he makes 
. Of the dread Sphinx, and climbs, his clutching hands 
Tom on sharp rocks, and so the cliff’s top gains. 

(Thcb. ii. 527-57.) 

With Valerius Flaccus and Statius the long story of Roman 
epic comes to a close, for it is better to pass almost in silence over • 
the Punica of Silius Italicus (A.D. 26-101). In a dreary work of 
seventeen books he rehearsed again the story of the Second Punic 
War, already treated far better by Naevius and Ennius. In 
agreement with an interesting criticism on the Pharsalia, put in 
the mouth of one of his characters by Petronius,^ Silius introduced 
into an historical poem all the machinery of gods and goddesses, 
which seems to us appropriate only to a l^endary theme. It is 
a sad ending, but perhaps the gradual decline of the imperial age 
serves to enhance the fine robustness of the early Republican 
poets and the lofty supremacy of Virgil. 

^ Satyricon 118. 
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of sister.' and dancers. Ti'.e f.ro famotri represcntath'cs 
of the first U-pc vrerc the Lesbiair.', Alcaeu? and Sappho ^tov*-^d 5 
the end of' the scv'cr.th centurv r. c.). Simonides of Kcos 
(556-.56S s. c.) and the Boeotian Bind-ir (522-44S E. c,) were the 
two greatest of the profcssianal hide poets, who were employed 
to compose special o^cs on menrorable occasions. Pindar, whose 
odes commemorating tdclorics in the great games of Greece have 
been preserved to ns. was mneh mere than a mere ‘ lanreate ’ : 
although he wrote to order, he was a true poet, witli a sublimity 
of diction and a depth of religions feclbg which place him among 
the world's great poets. Horace, while actmowledging his 
snuremact-. counts all attem.pts to imitate him as presumption 
foredoomed to failure, and considers his elaborate dithtnambs 
to be bound by no regular metrical laws. Yet, while .\!caeus and 
Sappho and other poets of their land were the models for many 
of Horace's most charming poems, it n-as Pindar who inspired 
him to introduce into Roman poetrt- the most splendid of his 
innovations — the national patriotic ivTic. Perhaps the greatest 
difierence between Greek and Roman Lyric poetra’ lies in the 
fact that Greek hnics were written to be sung — the music was 
in fact an essential part of the poem — whereas the Roman lyric 
was, as a rule, unaccompanied. There are other Greek induences 
to be noted, espedaliy upon the side of ' occasional ’ verses : 
among these w^ the pungent invective of .Archilochus and 
Hipponax, who were masters of scurrQo'cs abuse ; the elegies of 
ifimnermus and Theognis ; and. above ah. the learned but 
fiigid ' conceits ' of the Alexandrine School, who fiourished at 
the court of the Ptolemies in the third and second centuries B. c., 
a period when creative inspiration was largdy replaced by 
technical s’dll, elaborate e.xcarsions into the by-ways of mtaho- 
logy, and a vein of romance which was apt to degenerate into 
morbid, self-centred sentiir.entalitj'. The inSuence of .Aiexandrin- 
ism was espedaliy strong at Rome during the first half of the last 
century B. c.. and many traces of it can be seen in the work of 
the first ^ great Roman Lyric poet, Giitis A'at friits C.\Tfti.rs 
P ^-54 B.c.).- A natire of Verona, in the Province of Cis- 
alpine Gaul, not yet incorporated in Italy, Catnilus shows many 
timts Oi the Celtic temperament, in the violence of his passions, 
his tenderness and gaiety, his sudden changes of mood, his delight 

‘ (bEm sbeer : c? e. c.) was probabty tbs irrt r?r. — -" aoet who 

wrete u: Jyric raswis derived fitdi Greece ; bat Calv fracaieats rwaaia. 

= Seepp. c!. :rou. 
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Puir, foolish, fondling, bonnie bird. 

Ye little ken -what -vrark ye’re Iea\'m’ : 

Ye’ve gat'd my lassie's een grovr red. 

Those bonnie een gronr red vri’ grievin'. 

(iiL* tr. Anon. Oxford Book of Latin Fersj.) 

BIA mine, let 's live and love ! 

Gb'e no doit for tattle of 
Crabbed old censorious men ; 

Snns may set and rise again, 

Bnt when onr short day takes flight 
Sleep we mnst one endless nighL 
Kiss me tims a thonsand o’er. 

Then a hundred, then once more 
Thousand, hundred — and once more • 

Then, so many kisses kissed, 
iGx the count, that it be missed. 

And no e%-il tongue may scold 
Such a many kisses told, 

(v.‘ tr.SirMuHiamMariis.-) 

I HATE, I love — ^the cause thereof 
Beflke you ask of me ; 

I do not know, but feel 'tis so. 

And Fm in agony. 

(Ixxsv, tr. Harris.) 

W HENE’ER to man who hungers hopelessly 

His dream com^ true, then that is sheer delight ; 
So, Lesbia, that you have come back to me 
Is joy more dear than gold is to my sight, 

Mho longed and longed but never hoped for you. 

And you’ve come back to me I O day of bliss 1 
* These two coems and manv others bv Catnilas axe wntter! ic the 


metre into Roman literatnre ; it was afterwards nsed with eSect by Martial, 
* Qaiendon Press, 19:4. 
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^Vbo IS as happy as am I ? or who 

Can thmk of aught m hfe as sweet as this ? 

. (evil tr Mams) 

I F it be good to mind each Imdly act, 

Good for a man to feel he 's been a fnend 
And kept his promise, nor m any pact 
Abused the gods to ser\e a treacherous end, 

Then for long days to come, CatuUos, you’ve 
Pleasures laid up from your unthankful love 
For all that men could do or say that 's kmd 
To man. all these things have you done or said 
They 're lost — you trusted in a thankless mind , 
Wherefore of them why longer vex >our head ? 

Ko, brace your mind and thmk no more thereof , 

Throw oil this gloom that comes not from the gods , 

Tis hard to drop at once old standing love, 

‘Tis hard , but do it, ay, at an> odds) 

Tis the one cliance and you must struggle through it, 
Impossible or not. you've got to do it 
0 gods, if ye can pity, or if e er 
Ye helped a man by very deatli oppressed. 

Look on my pain, and if my life be fair 
Preserve me from this rum and this pest ! 

0 what a torpor doth my limbs o’ er-wear 
And dnvetb all the gladness from my breast 1 
Not now I ask, she love me once again 
Nor (since it cannot be) that chaste she be, 

But make me whole and nd me of (his bane . 

Gods, grant me this thmg for my piety 

(Ixwi tr Mams) 

F orgo your dream poor fool of love, 

And write your certam lo^es off . 

Time Was the son shone bnght on you 
And where she led you you would go, 
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Puir, foolish, fondling, bonnie bird. 

Ye little ken what wark ye’re leavin' : 

Ye’ve gar’d my lassie’s een grow red, 

Those bonnie een grow red vi’ grievin’. 

(iiL* tr. Anon. Oxford Book of Latin Verse.) 

C ;BIA mine, let 's live and love I 
Give no doit for tattle of 
Crabbed old censorious men ; 

Suns may set and rise again. 

But when our short day takes flight 
Sleep we must one endless night. 

Kiss me times a thousand o’er. 

Then a hundred, then once more 
Thousand, hundred — and once more ! 

Then, so many kisses kissed. 

Mix the count, that it be missed. 

And no e%'il tongue may scold 
Such a many kisses told. 

(v.* tr. Sir William Slarris.-) 

I HATE, I love — the cause thereof 
Belike you ask of me ; 

I do not know, but feel 'tis so. 

And Tm in agony. 

(Ixxxv. tr. Marris.) 

W HENE’ER to man who hungers hopelessly 

His dream comes true, then that is sheer delight ; 
So, Lesbia, that you have come back to me 
Is joy more dear than gold is to my sight. 

Who longed and longed but never hoped for you. 

And you’ve come back to me ! O day of bliss ! 

’ These tvro poems and many others by Catullus are written in the 
Hendecasyllabic {Eleven sj-llables) Metre attempted br' Tennj’son in 
‘ O yon chorus of indolent reviewers Catullus probably introdnced this 
metre into Roman literature; itwas afterwards used with effect by Martial. 
* Clarendon Press, 1924. 
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Who IS as happy as am I ? or who 
Can thinh of aught in life as sweet as this ? 

(cvu tr Mams) 

I F it be good to mind each kmdiy act, 

Good for a man to feel he s been a fnend 
And kept his promise, nor in any pact 
Abused the gods to serve a treacherous end, 

Then for long days to come, Catullus, you ve 
Pleasures laid up from your unthankful love 
For all that men could do or say that ’s kmd 
To man, all these things have you done or said 
They ’re lost— you trusted in a thankless nund , 

WTierefore of them why longer vex your head ? 

No, brace your mmd and think no more thereof , 

Throw off this gloom that comes not from the gods , 

Tis hard to drop at once old standing love, 

'Tis hard . hut do it, ay, at any odds ' 

Tis the one chance and >ou must struggle through it. 
Impossible or not, you ve got to do it 
0 gods, if ye can pity, or if e cr 
Ye helped a man b> very death oppressed. 

Look on my paan, and it my Ufe be fair 
Preserve me from this rum and this pest 1 
0 what a torpor doth myhmbs o’er wear 
And dnveth all the gladness from my breast I 
Not now I adk she love me once again. 

Nor (since it cannot be) that chaste she be. 

But make me whole and nd me of this bane , 

Gods grant me this thmg for my piety 

(Ixxvi tr Mams ) 

F orgo your dream poor fool of love, 

And Write your certain losses off , 

Time Yi-as the sun shone bright on jou 
And where she led you you would go 

T 
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A LL Persian ostentation, boy, I hate ; 

/ \ In garlands woven with bast I see no grace ; 
^Leave off this eager search from place to place. 
To find where roses linger late. 

See to it and take heed no flowers to fe-ine 
With the plain m3Ttle ; myrtle well befits 
The servant, and the master, as he sits 
pnafiing beneath the treUised \'ine. 

. [Odes i, 38, tr. F. Coutts.) 

This version, by Herrick, shows how much the English poet 
owes, both in spirit and in st5de, to Horace : 

Hor. \ ^ 7 ^ THILE, Lj'dia, I was lov’d of thee, 

/ Nor an3- was preferr’d ’fore me 
▼ » To hug th3’^ whitest neck ; than I, 

The Persian King liv’d not more happily. 

Lyd. While thou no other didst affect. 

Nor Cloe was of more respect ; 

Then Lydia, far-fam'd L3'-dia, 

I flourish 't more than Roman Ilia. 

Hor. Now Thracian Cloe governs me, 

SldlfuU i’ th’ Harpe, and jlelodie ; 

For whose affection, Tr’^dia, I 

(So Fate spares her) am weU content to die. 

Lyd. M3' heart now set on fire is 

B3' Omithes sonne, young Calais ; 

For whose commutuall flames here I 
(To save his life) twice am content to die. 

Hor. Say our first loves we sho’d revoke. 

And sever’d, jo5’ne in brazen yoke : 

Admit I Cloe put awa3'. 

And love again love-cast-off L3’dia ? 
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L^ii Though mine be brighter than the Star 
Thou lighter than the Cork by far , 

Rough as th Adnticksea yet I 

Will bve with thee or else for thee will die 

(m 9 tr Hemck,) 

B ANDUSTA * stainless minor of the sky ! 

Thine is the flower'crownedboivl for thee shall die 
\Vhen dawns yon sun the kid 
^Vbose homs half seen half hid 
Challenge to dalliance or to strife — in vain 
Soon must the firstling of the wild herd be slam 
And these cold spnngs of thine 
With blood mcamadme 
Fierce glow s the Dog star but his fierj beam 
Toucheth not thee still grateful thy cool stream 
To labour weaned ox 
Or wanderer from the flocks 
And henceforth thou shalt be a royal fountain 
My harp shall tell how from thy cavernous mountain 
^Vhere the brown oak grows tallest 
All babblmgly thou tallest 

(ui 13 tr C S Calverley) 

The last ode of the Third Book (onns a fitting dose to this 
selection at the time when it was wntten Horace probably 
felt that he had finished his ivork as a Lync poet , the Fourth 
Book was Wntten after a considerable mterval mainly ivith the 
object of celebrating the vjctones of Augustus and his family 
The claim that be is the first poet to 

mate 

To lyre of Latium Aeohe lay 

IS not strictly true but it i» m part justified by the fact that 
m the variety of his metres Horace far surpassed any preceding 
Roman poet 

* A fountain near the birthplace of Horace tn \pulia (S Italy) 

G 2 
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N OW have I made my monument ; and now 
Nor brass shall longer live, nor loftier raise 
The royallest pjTamid its superb brow. 

Nor ruin of rain or wnd shall roar its praise, 

Nor tooth of Time, nor pitiless pageantry- 
O’ the fl3ing j-ears. In death 1 shall not die 
Wholly, nor Death's dark Angel all I am 
Make his ; hut ever flowerlike my fame 
Shall flourish in the foldings of the Mount 
Capitoline, where the Priests go up, and mute 
The maiden Priestesses. 

From mean acxount 
Lifted to mighty, where the resolute 
Waters of Aufidus reverberant ring 
O’er fields where Daunus once held rustic state. 

Of barren acres simple-minded king, — 

There was I bom, and first of men did mate 
To IjTe of Latium - 4 eolic lay. 

Clothe thee in glory. Muse, and grandlj’ wear 
Thy hardlv’-gotten greatness, and my hair. 

Circle, Jfelpomene, with Delphian ba}'. 

{Odes iii, 30, tr. H. W. Garrod.) 


Among the shorter poems which have been attributed to 
Virgil,* some, at an j' rate, are probably genuine ; and it is worth 
while to quote one in which the poet, in the manner of Catullus, 
announces his intention of forsaking the study of rhetoric for 
the epicureanism of the philosopher Siro : 


AVAUNT, ye vain bombastic crew, 

/A Crickets that s^'^’ill no Attic dew ; 

* *Good-bye, grammarians crass and narrow, 
Selius, Tarquitius, and Varro : 

A pedant tribe of fat-brained fools. 

The tinkling cymbals of the schools ! 


' See pp. 22 fi., 1 12 fi., 131, 212 S . 
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Sextus, my fnend of fnends, good bj*c, 

With all our pretty componyl 
I’m siilmg for the blissful shore. 

Great Siro s higli recondite lore. 

Tliat ha\cn «here m> life shall be 
From e\er} tjTant passion free 
You too sncct Muses mine, farewell 
Sweet muses mine for troth to tell 
Sweet were ye once, but now begone 
And }et. and yet return anon. 

And when I write at whiles be seen 
In iisitssh} and fir between 

(tr SirT I! Warren) 

Marcus Valerius Martiaus (? 4 o>t 03 a o ) hhe Lucan the 
Senecas, and Quintilian was a Spanurd by birth. Uioueh Rome 
was the scene of his poetical activity lie supported hunself 
for thirt> four >car8 mainlj upon the sale of his epigrams, won 
the fnendship of man> men of eminence in letters or public life, 
and succeeded in pining the faiourof the Emperor Domitiati, 
whom he flattered witli amaring «er>nlit j ,* and otlier wealthy 
patrons Tlius he was fninkl> a professional poet and toady to 
the great and WTote to please or amuse his contcinporan^ , 
though there I3 a satincal flavour about mucli of las work, he 
did not like Juvenal claim to be ammatwl by any lofty moral 
purpose he can show genuine feeling and pathos, and has an 
e>e for the picturesque but it is as a wit that he occupies the 
first place in Roman poettj Modelling himself largely upon 
Catullus, he has a perfect command over language, a light but 
sure touch, a luciditv and point {Wsscssed by no other poet of 
what IS called the Silver Age of iJilm literature If we seek for 
modem English parallels wc may perhaps find them in such 
poets as Prior, Praed Caherlcy, or Austui Dobson His subjects 
range over almost the whole of fashionable life the streets the 
theatres the baths the suburbs and surroundings of Rome — 
the hardships of ‘ hangers on*, the wiles of legacy hunters the 

‘ Always herwever with hU toague in hi* cheek we suspect under 
emperors like l^ero and Dotnttian flattery was an essential condition of 
success a* a poet 
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sfeginess of rich hosts, the impudence of plagiarists — all the 
vices and follies of the day are described in a briUiant series of 
vignettes which give ns a clear, often lurid, insight into the 
decadent ci'vdlization of Rome in. the first century of the Empire. 

It is impossible here to do justice to Martial’s many-sided 
talents, but the following epigrams represent more than one 
aspect: 

Sliiigy Readers 

C ’ERCUS, when we meet each day, 

‘ May I not send my boj' ’ you say, 

‘ To fetch j’our Epigrams, and when 
I’ve read, I'll send them back again ? ' 

No need, Lupercus, to employ 
On such a task your bnsj' bov. 

My house is far away : I sleep 
Three store3's up : the stairs are steep. 

You’ll find the thing you want more near : 

For the Book-quarter first you steer: 

(To buy, of course, you’re often here!) 

To Caesar’s Forum, there ’s a shop 
Just opposite, where, if you stop. 

The posted names of bards you’ll read : 

To call the Chvner there ’s no need : 

Just ask for iHarria/: he to you 

Mill soon be given, smooth-^aved and new. 

And robed in gorgeous raiment blue. 

A mere half-crown yonr Martial buj's : 

‘ Mhat ! half-a-crown ! ’ Lupercus cries, 

‘ No, no ! ’ — Lupercus, you are wise. 

(Book I, cxvu, tr. M’'. J. Coiuthope.) 

T/ie Libellous Poei 

/^INNA is said to hhel me ; who heeds ? 

He does not write, whose poems no man reads. 

(Ill, ix, tr. Ml J. Courthope.) 
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stinginess of rich hosts, the impudence of plagiamts — ail the 
vices and follies of the day are described in a brilhant series of 
vignettes which give us a dear, often lurid, insight into ^e 
decadent civilization of Rome in the first century" of the Empire. 

It is impossible here to do iustice to Martial’s many-sided 
talents, but the following epigrams represent more than one 
aspect: 

Stingy Readers 

E ’ERCUS, when we meet each day, 

‘ May I not send my boy ’ you say, 

‘ To fetch j^our Epigrams, and when 
I’ve read, I’U send them back again ? ’ 

No need, Lupercus, to employ 
On such a task 5four busy boy. 

My house is far away ; I sleep 
Three storej's up : the stairs are steep. 

You’ll find the thing you want more near : 

For the Book-quarter first 5'ou steer : 

(To buy, of course, you’re often here !) 

To Caesar’s Forum, there ’s a shop 
Just opposite, where, if you stop. 

The posted names of bards you’ll read : 

To call the Owner there ’s no need : 

Just ask for Martial : he to you 

Win soon be given, smooth-shaved and new. 

And robed in gorgeous raiment blue. 

A mere half-crown your Martial buys : 

‘ What ! half-a-crown ! ’ Lupercus cries, 

‘ No, no ! ’ — Lupercus, juu are rvise. 

(Book I, cxvii, tr. W. J. Courthope.) 

The Libellous Poet 

C INNA is said to libel me : who heeds ? 

He does not write, whose poems no man reads. 

(Ill, ix, tr. W. J. Courthope.) 
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W HAT sin was mine, sweetj silent boy-god, Sleep, 
Or what, poor sufferer, have I left undone. 

That I should lack thy guerdon, I alone ? 

Quiet are the brawling streams ; the shuddering deep 
Sinks, and the rounded moimtains feign to sleep. 

The high seas slumber pillowed on Earth's breast ; 

AH flocks and birds and beasts are stilled in rest. 

But my sad eyes their nightly vigil keep, 

O ! if beneath the m'ght some happier swain. 

Entwined in loving arms, refuse thy boon 
In wanton happiness, — come hither soon. 

Come hither. Sleep, Let happier mortals gain 
The full embrace of thy soft angel wing : 

Bnt touch me with thy wand, or hovering 
Above mine eyelids sweep me with thy train. 

{Sih. V. 4, tr. W, H. Fyfe,) 
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Poetry has in most language* been used from time to time as 
the \ehicle of definite teaching In English \\c have compara- 
tively few examples, dealing mosth wath morals rather than 
science, and belongmg almost exausi\el> to the eighteenth 
centuiy , Pope’s Essay on Man is (be most conspicuous of these. 
In antiquity the practice was more general, probably for two 
reasons In the first place, before wntmg became general the 
maxims wluch men wished to remember would be couched m 
\erse,which is more easily kept in mind than prose, so that it was 
not unaStural for an instnicti\c treatise to be written in % erse too 
In thu^dcond place all poets m Greece and Rome regarded them- 
selves much more definitely as instructors than they do nowa- 
dajr Thus in Aristtmhancs’ comedy TM Frogs (he two tragic 
poets Aeschylus and Euripides engage in a contest in the lower 
world as to which of them was the greater poet when alive, and 
both alike claim to haie taught the people of Athens for them 
good So too the Roman drama, both tragedy and comedy, was 
Toll of bnel moral mxxims which would stay m men’s mmos and 
become household words and indeed collections of soch moxuns 
from the poets were made 

In Greece the earliest poetry we possess after Homer is 
didactic, the work of a B^tian poet Hesiod («rc Soon c) 
He wrote a Theogony, which did much to fix the floatmg ideas 
about the gods and their characters and their relations to one 
another, but more important for our purpose, because it served as 
a model to Virgil, was a poem called The IKorfes and Days, in 
which he gives instructions to a farmer brother as to the working 
of his farm 

In the fiftli century didactic poetry was turned to a new use 
when two philosophers used aerse as the medium for expounding 
their theories of the nature of the world Parmemdes of Elea 
(Ofc 500 B c ) had no direct effect on Latm writers, but for 
Empedocles of Agngentum (circ 450 b c), who held that the 
world avas composed of the four ' elements earth, air, fire, and 
water, Lucretius expresses the greatest admiration {1 716-34), 
and it IS dear that he took Emp^odcs’ poem On Nature as his 
own model 

• During the great era of Athaiian literature didactic poetry is 
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missing and we do not find it again till the Alexandrian age. 
There, in the great Hellenistic city on the Egj’ptian co^t, Greek 
literature had a re^fival (see The Pageant of Greece, xiii),_and, as 
that re^’al \\-as largelj' based on learning, it is not snrprising that 
didactic poetrv should come to its own again. Natural history was 
represented by Nicander, who wrote_ among other things a poem 
no longer extant on Bee-keeping, which is thought to have been 
Virgil’s model in the fomrth Georgic. Astronomy again was much 
in vome at Alexandria, and the two poets Aratus and Erato- 
sthenes supplied Virgil with some of his astronomical lore, and also 
tvith certain passages on signs of the weather and 'on lucj^- and 
unluckj^ daj-s for agricultui^ work — for astronomy was already 
degenerating into astrology-, the ‘ science ' of deducing jman’s 
fortunes from the position of the stars. It was a rath^dreart" 
theme, hut for some reason it made, as we shall see,-'_a^,specii 
appeal to Roman writers. Yet another branch of leamihg*which 
produced didactic poetrt’ in Alexandria was archaeology. The 
learned poet Callimachus, who was librarian of the great library, 
produced a poem on Origins, an antiquary’s poem, which is 
interesting to us, because it was Ovid’s model when he came to 
wnte on the Roman religious calendar. 

In Rome it is dear that from early times verse was used as 
a means of committing short and pitht- satdngs to memory-, and 
as far back as the fourth centuiy b. c. aphorisms of this kind" in the 
rough native Italian metre known as ‘ Saturnian ’ are attributed 
to the Censor, Appius Ci-acDics C.aECCs (c/rc., 312 b.,c.). A few 
have been preserved to us, such as, . 

‘ Evert' man must forge his own fortune,' 

‘ WTien 5'ou see a friend, forget \'our 'sorrows.' 

But there is no evidence of conse-cutive didactic verse till the 
tragedian Accius {circ.- 135 b. c.^) wrote a sort of history of Latih 
poetry which he named ‘ Instructions ’ (Didascalica), and his 
example was followed in the next century by Volcatius Sedigitus -, 
whose strange verses, in which he arranged the Roman comedians 
in order of merit, have been oreserved to us, and Porcius Licinus®, 
of tvhom we have left a rather embittered comment on Terence 
and his relations with Scipio. These works, however, belong 
rather to the province of literary criticism. 

In the second half of the last centuiy B. C., the time of the 
great internal struggles which led to tlio overthrow of the Roman 
* See p. 17S 5 . - Seep. 356. * See p. 355* * 
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Repubbc and the establishment o! the Empire a passion for the 
Greek hteraturc o! Alexandria swept <ner Rome and the >oung 
poets oi the day occupied themselves m reproducing Alexandrian 
V, orks in l^tm with all their leaminc and conceits and obscurities 
The great orator Marcus ToluusCicero' thoughinlaterhlche 
poured scorn on these modernists ivas in his earlier years 
attracted by the movement and labonously translated the 
Ph<Motjifnfl of Aratus a tiresome work on astronomy In order 
to show what these early efforts were like and to emphasize the 
contrast between these first beginnings of Latm didactic poetry 
and what it afterwards became we may translate a short extract 
from the four or five hundred lines of Cicero s poem which survive 
the poem has a further interest for us in that Lucretius e\ idcntly 
had some admiration for it and introduced occasional phrases 
and words from Cicero into his own much greater work The 
poet I is descnbing the constellations in turn and has reached the 
winged horse Pegasus 

*A S he moves on swift Pegasus is touched 
/\ By the bright Pishes and Aquarius 
i^Vpats his soft neck Nor does the mighty Horse 
Visit the western sky till Capncom 
Breathes stiffening cold from out his shaggy breast 
Half man half beast set on the sun s high course 
^Vhom when he touches with undying rays 
Phoebus in winter turns about his car 
Bew are this month to venture on the sea 
Short IS the daylight then for ocean snyagt. 

In no swift round mo\es on the ivinter night 
Tardily then in answer to thy prayers 
Will dawn return to usher in the sun 
With iunous blows the ivmds will lash the w aves 
And shivering cold will shake thy frozen limbs 
Yet all the while Hie years are rolling on 
No stars delay their course no blasts they 
Nor fear the foam flecked waters thre«i 

{A 
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Their Icafic roosts, and through the verdant field 
Soft flames thou dost in every breast infuse ; 

So a fresh Off-spring still the Age renews. 

Since then ore Nalure thou sole Queen dost reign, 

Nor ought without thee may the light attain. 

Or can be frolick, or be pleasant made ; 

Assist these studious numbers with thine ayde, 

Wiilc I essay of Natures ivorks to tell 

For honor’d Memmius, who doth most excell, 

By thee accomplisht ; Goddess, 0 bestow 
Eternal grace on what from me shall flow, 

Tliat whilst I write, by Seas and land may cease 
Fierce Tf^urs clos'd in an everlasting peace. 

(i. 1-30, tr. J. Evel}!!.) 


This is an e.xamplo of Lucretius’s freer manner, where the 
poet is not hampered by the difiiculties of his philosophic thought. 
W'e may take another passage from the First Book of a more 
closely argumentative character, though in it too it is easy to 
see the poet’s hand enlivening and enriching the theoretical dis- 
cussion with beautiful illustrations and imaginative touches of 
language. Lucretius is arguing that we need not wonder because 
the atoms, the material of all creation, are unseen ; there are 
other bodies which we cannot see, whose effects we can yet 
realize, such as wind. We will quote this time from the vigorous 
modem rendering of Sir R. Allison. 


A ND now since I have taught that nothing comes 
yL\ From nothing, and once born can ne’er return 
X XTo naught again, yet lest you should begin 
To doubt my words, because you nothing see 
Of these first elements, know there are things 


WTiich must exist, and yet are never seen. 

First then the tempest’s force beats on the shores 


And wrecks the mighty ships, and drives the clouds, 
Ufliile passing o'er the plains rvith hurried force 
It strews its course with mighty trees, and strikes 


The topmost mountains blows that shake the woods. 
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So fiercely roars, with threatening \*oice. the storm. 

There are then, tt would seem, these tkrwlcsa wind*. 

Endowed with bodies which you cannot sec. 

Which $>v«p along the earth, the sea. the sky, • 

And vex with sudden whirlwinds, nor do they 

Stream on and scatter haitK oihctwt*c 

Than as the gentle force of water, when 

With sudden stream, augmented from the hilK 

By bca^’j* rams, it rusl»« from above 

Hurlmg the forest’s wTack and mighty trees 

Nor can the strong-built bridges «\-’n endarc 

Its sudden onset, dnwn by the floods 

Tlie n\ tr rushes on the piles » ith all 

Us strength, spn.'ads rum with a roar, 

Displaces mighty stones, and sweeps away 
Whatew may impede Its onward rush 
Just so then must the blasts of wind advance. 

And when like some strong stream the>' ha\*c hrvn borne 
In one direction, thej' sweep all away 
And ruin all around wnth frKjuenl storms. 

Or sometimes catcli things up with tddjTng whirls 
And bear them ofl with swirling hurricanes 
WTicreforc once more there arc. be sure, these wind-> 

Wliosc forms jnu cannot see, which emulate 
In deeds and way's (he inightv nvTr’s force, 

All iisihle enough (i. 205-97, Allison ) 

Note the subtlety of the comparison within the comparison. 
The action of the atoms is illustrated by that of the wmd, which 
in Its turn is compared to that of a ruahuig stream. 

In the Second Book the poet dials with the motions of the atoms 
and their combinations with greater or lesser mtcn'als of space 
to form things, and finally shows that the atoms thcmscli’es possess 
none of the ' secondary qualities’ of colour, taste, sound, and smell, 
nor the capacity of sensation, but that all these arc prMuced in 
compounds by the combination of particular atoms with parti- 
cular motions in particular arrangements This kada up to the 

»J03 II 
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argument of the Third Book in which he shoTO that the sou] 
too owes its sensations to its atomic constitution and that it 
loses it at death. Consider first a wonderful passage in which he 
iflustrates the constant motion of the atoms in space by the 
movement of motes in a sunbeam, and concludes by pointing out 
that these motes are after ^ the smallest atomic compoimds 
which we can perceive in motion and therefore actually nearest to 
the atoms. • 

1 00K where the sun 

Through some dark comer pours his brightest beams, 

A thousand little bodies you will see 
Mix in the rat's, and there for ever fight 
Arrayed in mimic troops, no pause they give 
But meet and part again, nor ever cease. 

From this you may conjecture of the germs 
^^'hat ’tis for ever in the mighty void 
To be tossed up and down. In some degree 
Such small events may illustrate great things. 

And give a due to knowledge. So ’tis well 
That jmu should note these bodies how they rush 
In the sun’s ra}'s, because such rushes show 
What secret hidden forces lie below. 

For you will see that things are often driven 
By unseen blows to change their course, and then 
Driven back return now here, now there, again 
On every side. And mark this, motions are 
Due always to the primal germs themselves. 

The germs move of themsdves : the lesser ones. 

Nearest the force of those from which they spring. 

Are driven onward by their imseen blows 
And stir up those that somewhat larger are. 

Thus motion mounts up by degrees, and so 
Reaches our senses, so that those same germs, 

That in the sunlight we can see, are moved 
As wd], and yet we cannot see the blows 
B3' which they are for ever tossed about. 

(ii. 114-41, tr. AUison.) 
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The saroe subtlety of dcscnption and brilliant vividness of 
illustration is seen m a later passage where the poet is explaining 
just as a modem man of science might that m a body which as 
a whole is at rest the innumerable component atoms are jet ui 
quici. unceasing motion The two puitures of the sheep on the 
hillside and the manceuiTing annj snow the ej e of the artist In 
thi s passage we may take the translation of the seventeenth 
centuiy scholar Thomas Creech 


B ut more tis nothing strange that ever) Mass 
Seems quiet and at rest and keeps its place 
'Tho every little part mo\es here and there: 

For since the Prtnctplfs too subtle are 
For sight their motion too must disappear , 

Nay Objects fit for Sense which distant he 
Conceal their motions too aaid cheat our eje 
For often on a Hill the vanton Sheep 
M distance p\ac 4 Pastuses creep 

^Vhe^e e re herbs crown d with Pearly deiv ininte 
And kindly call their <ager Appetite 
The Lambs their bellies full with vanous turns 
Play o rc the field and try theu- lender Homs 
Yet all these seem confus d at distance seen 
And like a sUddy II htle spred o re the Green 
Besides when two embattled Armies rage 
Throughout a spatious Plain at last engage 
Mlien all run here and there the furious Horse 
Beat o re the tranhhng Fields with nimble force 
Straight dreadful sparklings from the Arms appear 
And fill with a strange hght the tcoTidrtng Aif 
Th Earth groans beneath their feet the Hills around 
nattering the noise restore the dreadful sound 
And jet twouldseem il from a Mountain shoivn 
A st^dy Light and a contmued one 

(u 308-32 tr Creech ) 
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And passion glances from the flashing eyes. 

There 's the cold breath of air that waits on fear. 

Which makes our members shndder, thrills ns through, 

And there 's the light and gentle air, which goes 
With imnd at ease and cheerful countenance. 

But more of heat they have whose passionate heart 
And angry mmd give ^vay with ease to wath 
First come the lions with terrific force, 

\Vho with their roaring split their very heart, 

Nor can contain thor floods of rage within 
The chilly mmd of stags has more of wind. 

More quickly drives chill air throughout the lunbs. 

And makes their frame to tremble While the o\ 

Lives rather on stiH air, nor does the flame. 

The smoky flame of anger rouse it so, 

Pounog dark shadows round, nor does it he 
Tremblmg, transfixed with the icy darts of fear 
It comes betiveen the stags and savage bons. 

(in 269-306, tr Allison ) 

To illustrate the tnumph song wemay take a passage of sinking 
imagmation m which the poet supposes nature to rebuke men 
who are umvilling to depart from life and to face their death We 
may quote again from Creech he does not here keep \ ery close 
to the Latin, but gives in vigorous verse the sense of the ongmal 

B ut now if Nature should begin to speak, 

And thus with loud compiatnls our Folly check , 
'Fond Mortal, what 's the matter thou do’st sigh ? 
Why all these tears, because thou once must die. 

And once submit to strong Mortahty ’ 

For if the Race thou hast already run 

Was pleasant, if with joy thou saw’st the Sun , 

If all my pleasures did not pass thy mmd 
As thro a Steve, but left some Sweets behmd 
Why do St thou not then lAe a tJtank/td Guest 
Rise chearfully from Life s abundant Feast, 
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AND, first of aU, the several parts of earth 
Being hca\y, raised together, met and took 
JL 3LTne lovi-est places : the more raised they were, 
The closer that their tinion was together. 


The more thev squecacd out those which then l)ccarae 
The sea, the rtars, the moon, the sun and all 
The world's great walls. And all of these wore forracd 
Of light round atoms and much smaller things 
Than was the earth. And then through openings fine, 
Outbursling from tiic earth, the ether rose. 

Fire-bearing ether, uith its many flames ; 

Just as we often s^re at early dawn, 

When the sun's liright raj's blush golden o’er the grass. 

Sparkling with dew, and pools and rivers then 

E.vhale a mist, and earth itself almost 

.AojK-ars to smoke, when all of these aloft 

.A.rc met together, then do clouds on high 

Vi'ith solid bodj' cover up the skj'. 

'Twas thus the light difinsSd ether spread 
.And arched itself all round toa-ards even,- part, 

-And hemmtd in all things round with greedy grasp. 

Then foUoived on \vith birth of sun and moon 
Whose spheres turn round ’n\*i\t ether and the earth. 
Whom neither earth nor ether has anne.ved. 

Not being so facaey as to settle down. 

Nor yet so light as to pursue their \vay 
In topmost coasts ; and yet so placed between 
The two, that living thej* roll on and are 
Parts of the world, just as in us some part 
Maj* be at rest, tvhile others move along. 

Then these withdraam, the earth, a-faere noa- there spreads 
The ocean's blue expanse, fell in at once, 

-And flooded all its trenches svitli salt gurge. 

And daily, as the sun’s and ether’s heat 
Forced adth repeated bloa3 to a solid mass 
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The earth to its lurthest bounds, so that condensed 
It gathered to its centre, so the more 
The moisture forced from it increased the sea 
And ocean’s floating fields by oozmg forth, 

And evermore the parts of heat and air 
Escaped and flew abroad and there condensed. 

Far, far from earth, the glittering realms abose 
The plains sank do\m, the lofty mountams grew , 

For rocks could not subside, nor all the parts 
Sink to one common level all throughout 

(v 44^4 tr, Allison ) 

The earth once created and the sea fitting into its place upon it, 
animals and birds tot came into being Tneirhfe was a struggle, 
as they prej ed upon one another In a passage, which has often 
been recognized as closely akin to modem ideas, he desenbes the 
* survival of the fittest 


AND m the ages after monsters died, 

/\ Perforce there penshed many a slock, unable 
2 . xBy propagation to forge a progeny 
For whatsoever creatures thou beholdest 
Breathing the breath of life, the same have been 
Even from their earliest age preserved alive 
By cunning or by valour, or at least 
By speed of foot or wing And many a stock 
Hemamcth yet because of use to man 
And so committed to man s guardianship 
Valour hath saved alive fierce hon breeds 
And many another tcironzing race, 

Cunnmg the foxes, flight the antlered stags 
Light-slcepmg dop with faithful heart m breast. 
However, and every kind begot from seed 
Of beasts of draft, as, too. the woolly flocks 
And homM cattle, all, my Memmms, 

Have been committed to guardianship of men 
For anxiously they fled the savage beasts. 
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first of all, the several parts of earth 
/ \ Being heavy, mixed together, met and took 
X jLThe lowest places : the more mixed they were, 
The closer that their union was together. 


The more they squeezed out those which then became 
The sea, the stars, the moon, the sun and all 


The world’s great walls. And all of these were formed 
Of light round atoms and much smaller things 
Than was the earth. And then through openings fine, 
Outbursting from the earth, the ether rose. 


Fire-bearing ether, with its many flames ; 


Just as we often see at early dawn, 

^i^le^ the sun’s bright rays blush golden o’er the grass, 
Sparkling with dew, and pools and rivers then 
E.xhale a mist, and earth itself almost 


Appears to smoke, when all of these aloft 


.^re met together, then do clouds on high 
With solid body cover up the skj*. 

'Twas thus the light diffused ether spread 
And arched itself all round towards every part. 

And hemmed in all things round with greedy grasp. 
Then followed on \vith birth of sun and moon 


ViTiose spheres turn round ’twixt ether and the earth, 
\iTiom neither earth nor ether has annexed. 

Not being so heavy as to settle down. 

Nor yet so light as to pursue their way 
In topmost coasts : and 5'et so placed between 
The two, that living th^' roll on and are 
Parts of the world, just as in us some part ' 

May be at rest, while others move along. 

Then these withdrawn, the earth, where now there spreads 
1 he ocean's blue expanse, fell in at once. 

And flooded all its trenches with salt gurge. 

And dail}’’, as the sun's and ether’s heat 
Forced with repeated blows to a solid mass 
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The earth to its furthest bounds so that condensed 
It gathered to its centre, so the more 
The moisture forced from it increased the sea 
And ocean s floating fle)d» by oozmg forth, 

And evermore the parts of heat and air 
Escaped and flew abroad and there condensed 
Far, far from earth the glittering realms abo\e 
The plains sank down the lofty mountains gre%v , 

For rocks could not subside, nor all the parts 
Sink to one common level all throughout 

{V 44^4 tr. Allison ) 

The earth once created and the sea fitting into its place upon it, 
anunals and buds first came into being Theu life was a straggle, 
as they preyed upon one another In a passage, which has often 
been recognued as closely akm to modem ideas, he describes the 
* survival of the fittest 


AND in the ages after monstere died 
/-\ Perforce there penshed many a stock, unable 
A XBy propagation to fo^e a progeny 
For vfhatsoe\ er creatures thou beholdest 
Breathmg the breath of life the same have been 
E%en from their earliest age prcscr\ ed ah% e 
By cunning or by valour, or at least 
By speed of foot or wing And many a stock 
Remauiethjet because of use to man 
And so committed to man s guardianship 
Valour hath sa\edalne fierce lion breeds 
And many another terrorizing race, 

Cunmng the foxes flight the antlered stags 
Light sleeping dogs with faithful heart m breast, 
Howe\ er and every kind begot from seed 
Of beasts of draft as too the woolly flocks 
And homW cattle all my Alemraius 
Have been committed to guardianship of men 
For anxiously they fled the savage beasts 
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INTO being 

The donds condense, •when in this upper space 
Of the high heaven have gathered suddenly. 

As round they flew, unnumbered partides — 

World’s rougher ones, which can, though interlihked 
With scanty couplings, yet be fastened firm. 

The one on other caught. These partides 
First cause small donds to form ; and, thereupon. 

These catch the one on other and swarm in a flock 
And grow by their conjoining, and by winds 
Are borne along, along, until collects 
The teinp>e5t fur^*. Happens, too, the nearer 
The mountain summits neighbour to the sky. 

The more unceasingly their far crags smoke 
With the thick darkness of s\vart doud, because 
Mhen first the mists do form, ere ever the eyes 
Can there behold them (tenuous as -they be). 

The carrier-'s^'inds will drive them up and on 
Unto the topmost smnmits of the mountain ; 

And then at last it- happens, when they be 
In vaster throng upgathered, that they can 
By this their condensation lie rev^ealed. 

And that at same time they are seen to surge 
From very vertex of the mountain up 
Into far ether. For -very fact and feeling, 

, As we up-dimb high mountains, proveth dear 
That vrindy are those upward regions free. 

{vi. 451-69, tr. Leonard.) 

The last phenomenon of which Lucretius treats is the spread of 
epidemic disease, and so he is led to dose the book and the poem 
■with a description of the Great Plague at Athens, based fairly 
doselj* on the account given by the contemporary Greek historian, 
Thucydides. It is grim and gruesome, but it shows Lucretius’ 
descriptive power in a new fidd. 
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S UCH form of malady, sadr deadly plague 
In Cccrop's borders made all the fields 
^Full ol the dead, -wasted its ways of men, 

And robbed its cities of inhabitants 
At Its first rising coming from the shore 
Of Egypt, soon it covered a \ast tract. 

Of sky and ocean's M’atery plams, and fixed 
Itself upon Pandion, there whole crowds 
Were handed over to disease and death 
There first of all they found the head was seized 
With burning heat, their bloodshot eyes suffused 
With tears that dimmed the sight the reddened throat 
Within was moist with Wood, the vocal diords 
Were choked with ulcers, and the interpreter' 

Of mind, the tongue, was oozing out with gore, 

Weak from disease, beai'y, and rough to touch 
When through the throat the evil reached the chest, 

And Us destroying force had gathered sore 
Upon the heart, ail sick with maladies. 

Then all the bands of life became unloosed 

Their breath rolled from the mouth m feettd streams, 

As stinking corpses smell thitnvn out of doors 
The mind itself with all its power and force. 

The body too. were languishing away 
On death's dark threshWd. anxious despair 
Accompanied then* intolerable dls 
And sad complamts and groans 

(vi 1138-59. tr. Allison 1 

Lucretius died in 55 b c. at the early age of 43 Tew who know 
his poem well would fail to name it sa the second, if not quite the 
greatest poem m Latin litcratute, and this is a proud emm to be 
made on behalf of a didactK poet, whose material must neces^nly 
be to some extent intractable From these e'ctracts at least some 
idea may have been gamed of he acuteness of reasoning, of his 
astounding poiver of description and the passionate force of his 
convictions 
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With the brawny delver who tosseth and stirreth the earth to 
and fro. 

Nay, men who will let slip no de^ce of watchful care 
Choose out betimes a place, and prepare them a nursery there 
Of soil like that where the vines shall soon he orderly ranged. 
Lest the babe-trees recognize not the mother suddenly changed. 
Nay, even the quarters of heaven do men on the yoimg bark score. 
That, according as each tree faced, which side soever bore 
The heat of the south, and turned its back to the northern pole. 
So they might plant it, so potent is early habit’s control. 

{Georg, ii. 259-72, tr. Way.) 

The conclusion of the Second Book must be quoted ; for it 
seems to sum up all 'i’irgU’s aspirations as the poet of the coxmtry 
and to look forward to that era of peace, when the Italian shall 
again be a husbandman and lead his active pious hfe far removed 
from the intrigues of politics and the luJoiry of life in Rome. 

M e before all things may the Pluses sweet, 

WTiose rites I bear with mighty passion pierced. 
Receive, and show the paths and stars of heaven. 
The sim's eclipses and the labouring moons. 

From whence the earthquake, by what power the seas 
Swell from their depths, and, every barrier burst. 

Sink back upon themselves, why winter-suns 
So haste to dip ’neath ocean, or what check 
The lingering night retards. But if to these 
High realms of nature the cold cur dlin g blood 
About my heart bar access, then be fields 
. And stream-washed vales my solace, let me love 
Rivers and woods, inglorious. Oh, for you 
Plains, and Spercheius, and Taygete,^ 

By Spartan maids o’er-revelled ! Oh, for one. 

Would set me in deep dells of Haemus cool. 

And shield me with his boughs’ o’ershadowdng might ! 

' Spercheius, the river of Sparta, and Taygete, the mountain which rises 
above Sparta. 
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Happj, who had the 'Wl* to undcntand 
Naturt's hid causes, and beneatli his feet 
All terrors cast, and tlcath’s relentless doom. 

And the loud roar of jrreedy Achcrrai * 

Blest loo IS lie who knows the rural {:ods 
Pan, old SihTinus and the <i5tcr nj*mphs I 
llun nor the rods of public row «■* can Und, 

Nor kinglj purple, nor fierce feud tliat dnves 
Brother to turn on brothtr, nor descent 
Of Dacian /irwn the Danube** Ica^M flood 
Nor Rome’s great ^tate, nor kingdoms like to die , 

Nor hath he gnesed through pityuig of the poor, 

Nor envied him that hath \\Tj3t fnm the boughs. 

And what the fields, of their own bounteous wiU 
Have borne he gathers, nor iron rule of laws. 

Nor maddened Forum base hts ej*es beheld, 

Nor archives of the people 

{Gtotg i» ^75-503, tr Rjioades 1 
In the Third Dock Vircdtrratsof the li>‘c stock on the farm, and 
possibly because the srmject had a stronger ollraction for him 
there is less digression here and strKter attention to business Tlie 
horses claim his attention first and wc may take as tvpical a 
passage in which he describes with all the learning of a con- 
noisseur (he points in a studhoiTc, }et wc may notice that 
obvarvation and poetry never desert him 

F rom the first doth the foal of a high bred stock, as he 
paceth the plains 

Lift high his feet, and he pUntelh on earth a spnng> limb 
E% or he Icadcth the w ay for the rest no terrors for him 
Hath the threatenmg torrent , he tnistcth himself to the untned 
bndge 

He IS scared not at meaningless noises. His neck is a high arched 
ndge 

' )iat>py wAo Aad liW tkxll &c an allutiOD to Locrctics 
• * nverot the lower world _ , , 

• fwtj o] public powtr the emblem ot otf ee cJ the Ilomao tn*gi«tr»tw 
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Clean-cut is his head, foli-fleshed is his back, and his bairel 
short ; 

His high-mettled chest is billowy with muscle. The comelier sort 
Be the bay and the grey : of all coats worst be the dun and the 
white. 

Once more, if from far away arms clash as in grapple of fight. 

He cannot be still, pricks ears, his limbs arc quivering, 

From his nostrils the volumed breath hTcc smoke from a fire 
doth he fling. 

He tosseth a dense mane back o’er his rightward shoulder to 
sweep. 

His spine is a valley bet^reen two ridges : his hoofs dint deep 
The earth, and the solid horn %vakes thunder at every leap. 

Such CyUarus was, who was tamed by the curb of Amyclae’s king . 
Pollux,* and they of whom the Grecian poets sing. 

The chariot-pair of Mars, and mighty Achilles’ team. 

So likewise seemed fleet Saturn,® when over his neck to stream 
He tossed his mane as his queen dre^v near, and, fleeing away. 
Riled sky-encountering Pelion’s glens with his clarion neigh. 

{Georg, iii. 75-94. tr- Way.) 

From horses the poet passes to cattle and is just as exact in his 
description of the points of the good cow and the qualities of 
different breeds. But a fine digression gives ns a splendid 
description of the fight of two bulls : 

I N Sila’s depth fair heifer feeds at large ; 

Headlong her suitors hurry to the charge. 

With give and take, and wounds pell mell, and gore 
Shed black upon their bodies ; as they lock 
With tug and groans, horns shiver in the shock, 

WTiile woods and long Olympus echo back their roar. 

No more the warriors share a common home. 

But exiled far the vanquish’d buU must roam ; 

' Pollux and Castor v.'ere the twin demigods of Greek legend, and Cjdlarus 
their horse. . 

’ Saturn is said to have disguised himself as a horse in order to conceal 
an amour with a nymph from his wife Rhea. 
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In Jorfign ports hf groons otr hU tltJcncr, 

Tlie ctinqumir % Wow* %>ho felpnfth {n Im pUcr 
The IwT lie lo^l for nothirs ami tlie prlrt 
To iff ihe la^t of hit anowtnd fief 
Tor this he trains Iw musele suthout lint. 

Ami li« all ittfihl aprtfi a beJ of tJint 

lie IHe* m Kur} Jraws. ami rml> Ihoms 

LiingTH ard leams to tlircnr fire mto hw liontt. 

JoutlinR at trees arwl Reding at the bt\st 
Ufheines bottle. With the land uivati 
Tlirri rrari his fljf* sntli pr»«me pdwrr or low 
And dithrs heo^Uong on the ©blinoas foe 
M when a wise mn white In the far I’nTs, 

And ap the olTing drags it* volunnl iwreqi 
Tlien rolling landward man throngh tccJ:> walls. 

And. big as tfie rnountain s self, towers and faJh • 

Deep mten bo3 oat from the whirl below, 

And dash ibc black wnd ap the anderttne. 

{(»reeg iii si<>-4i,lr DJaekmore) 

\Vc may notice in tl is jsiMage the esldenl tsmiaths with the 
defeated bull and the attribution of almost human feelings to 
him~s-ci> charactcnstlc of VlrgU— Ami aJ«) the magnl/icwicc cf 
the companson of liu onnisb to tlie advmct of a wasT at sea. 

The last part of thrl»ookis dcvotctl to the Cocks, and the hook 
concludes siith a description of a grralcattic pliguc wliicli once 
raged ui llal> An extract loim tinsma) hasx, an ad Inl interest 
in that the whole tvi'sagc is modenedoii LuCTetiusj desaiption 
of the plague at Athens, ^lrg^l ts gniesejms too, but sec feel 
a more human touch be is mil the mete obsersir, but the 
sjnnpatbUcr 

H I UK from distcmpcresl hewens crcwhile arose 
A piteous season with the full fierce heat 
Of autumn glowed andeattle-ltmlred* all 
And all sedd creatures todistniction gasr. 

Tainted the pools the fodder chxrgcvl with bane 
Nor simple vos the ssiy of death, but when 
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Hot thirst throogh every vein impelled had drav.m 
Their wretched limbs together, anon o'erfiowed 
A watery finx, and all their bones piecemeal 
Sapped 03- corruption to itself absorbed. 

Oft in mid sacrifice to heaven — ^the white 
Wool-woven fillet half wreathed about his brow — 

Some victim, standing by the altar, there 
Betwixt the loitering carles a-dying fell : 

Or. ii betims the slaughtering priest had struck. 

Nor with its heaped entrails blaaed the pile. 

Nor seer to seeker thence could answer vield ; 

Nay , scarce the up-stabbing knife with blood was stained. 
Scarce sullied with thin gore the surface-sand. 

Hence die the calves in many a pasture fair. 

Or at full cribs their lives’ sweet breath resign ; 

Hence on the fatvning dog comes madness, hence 
Racks the sick swine a gasping cough that chokes 
ith swelling at the jaws : the conquering steed. 
Uncrowned of efiort and heedless of the sward. 

Faints, turns him from the springs, and paws the earth 
With ceaseless hoof : low droop his ears, wherefrom 
Bnrsts fitful s^veat, a sweat that waxes cold 
Upon the djing beast ; the slnn is drv. 

And rigidlv' repels the handler’s touch. 

(Gforg. iiL 478-502, tr. Rhoades.) 

The Fourth Book is devoted to bees — at first sight a di^o- 
portionate treatment of a subordinate subject, but we must 
remember that honev- was more irnportant in antiquitv when it 
the sole means of sweetening food. It is also clear that Wrgll 
h im selr had a peculiar interest in bees, perhaps because in their 
o::gaiiizcd co mmmu tv' thej* presented very obviously that p>ar^el 
to human life which we have already seen him tacitlv seeking. 
An early passage in which he desmbes a fi^t between two 
si^varms is a good example of this ’ human ’ interest in the 
bees ; we may notice specially the irony and pathos of the last 
two lines. 
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B ut si they march to battle (for with two 
Comval V.ings ' tvuniiltuoQs discords brew) 

^ At once 'tis easy to lorecast afar 
The public mood, the hearts that pant to war 
The martial blare of metal chides the slack 
And voice that rmgs like jerkmg clarion s crack 
All of a bustle, hip and th^h, they close 
Flash wings, whet stmgs and square their arms to fence. 

And round their king, and own head quarters dense. 

Pell mell they trumpet challenge to the foes 
AtlenglhafineJIay day and fields at large. 

Out of the gates they burst, and then the charge I 
A shock to heaven they swirl m a great hall. 

They hug they fight, and headlong down they fall 
No thicker pours the hailstorm, nor so fast 
rrom shaken holm tree pelts the shower of mast 
The kmp in thick of fight, outwing the rest, 

A giant spirit ui a pigmy breast , 

So staunch, so dogged not to flmch, or ere 
The crushing victor routs them here and there 

(Georg IV 67-87, tr Blackmore ) 

A brilliant passage describes the daily work of the hive, the 
distribution of labour and the co operation, which make the bees 
so l^e a human community 

T hey only have children in common all homes of their city 
are one 

To tlie majesty of Law subjected their life-daj’s run 
A fatherland and a settled home they only know 
They bethink them of commg winter, they toil through the 
summer glow. 

And all that they win for the general use lay by in store 
Some watch for the nations subsistence, by covenant bound, 
evermore 

• nro h"gs the andfats jOwajs bdieieO the leader of the swarm to be 
a king BOt a queen. 
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In the field some labour ; ■within the home's seclusion some 
Lay down the narcissus’ tears and the tree-bark’s viscid gum 
For their honeycomb’s first foundations, then hang therefrom in 
their place 

The close-clinging wax of the cells. Some rear the hope of the 
race 

To full growth ; honey, of sweet things p-arest, do others store 
Till with liquid nectar the straining cells are brimming o’er. 

Some are there, to whom ’tis allotted to ward the gates of the 
to'wn : 

In tiOTi do they watch for the rain and the heaven’s cloud-knit 
fro'wn : 

They receive the harvester's burdens, they close in phalanx of 
war, 

And they chase that thriftless rabble, the drones, from their pre- 
cincts afar. 

’Tis a fever of toil ; thyme-scented the odorous honey-drops are. 
’Tis as when the C}xlopes^ in haste from ingots tough red- 
gloning 

Forge thunderbolts ; some are indrawing the blast and anon 
outblowing 

From the bellows of bull-hide : others are plunging the hissing 
brass 

In the tank. Even Etna groans ’neath the an%-il’s ponderous 
mass. 

Mightily swing they alternately up for the rh5'thmical blow 
Their aims ; in the grip of the pincers the metal they turn to and 
fro. 

Even so — ^if by giants’ work ive may set things small as these — 
The gain-getter’s passion inborn spurs on the Cecropian bees. 

{Georg, iv. 153-77, tr. Way.) 

Lastly 'we may quote a short passage in which VirgU, foUoiving 
the doctrine of the Stoic philosophy, suggests that the bees 

* Cyclopes, the legendary smiths, giants, ■whose forge -was beneath 
Etna. 
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ha%’e witbin tKro a spark ot tlw divme mind whicJi is tlicir 
instinct Here Virgil the most truly religious ol Latin poets, 
show 3 us his deeper thoughts 

E ’Jby these tokens and with such trails to guide 
Some saj that unto bees a shirt is given 
0 { the Di\ me Intelligence and to dnnk 
Pure draughts of ether , for Cod pcnneitcs all — 

Earth and wide ocean and the vault of heaven— 

From whom flocks herds men beasts of every kind 
Draw each at birth the fine essential flame , 

Yea and that all things hence to Him relom 
Brought back by dissolution nor tan death 
Fmd place but each into his starry rank 
Alive they soar and mount the heights of heaven 

{Gforg IV tr Rhoades) 

In Lucretius and Virgil Latin didactic poetrv— and perhaps 
the didactic poetr> of the world— reached its height end we 
mightwcUleaveil there Butthcrcarc three other poems which 
merit mention partly because thej are tjTncal of much not 
quite first-class work which was done in Rome Publius Ovidius 
Naso (sec also CUgtac Poetry^ and T/e Aorrf*) invented a form 
of didactic poetry unique in Latin in his F ash a record in verse of 
the festiv als of the old Roman Calendar The poem is unfinished 
only the first six months of the year being completed The mam 
motive 13 antiquarian Ovid attempts to account for the onein 
of the various ceremonies and customs and intr^uccs for this 
purpose an odd jumble of philolc^ aetiological explanation 
and Graeco-Roman legend often m dealmg with the fast he 
lets his passion for story telling have full play But he was 
reidly interested m the subject and occasionaUy records a minute 
description of the ceremonial which is of great value to students 
of the old religion 

We may t^e two passages as typicaL In the first Ovid 
imagines himself mterrogamg Janus the deity after whom 
Januaiy was named as to the custom of present pvnng at the 
beginning of the New \ ear and wishes to know the reason of the 
customary gift of a small com 


• pp ff 
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N OW why they money give, I fain would leam ; 

For I no portion of your Feast would lose. 

And never yet could find how this arose. 

He smiling said. Oh ! skilled in tuneful rhjunes. 

More than in knowledge of these latter times. 

To fancy gold less pleasing in perfume. 

Less sweet to taste than honey from the comb ; 

Even I, on earth while Saturn held his seat. 

Saw scarcely one to whom gain was not sweet. 

In time the appetite more fierce did grow. 

Till farther it can scarcely find to go. 

Wealth is more valued now than ere before, 

MTien Rome was new, and all its people poor ; 

Mlien a small house the great Quirinns hdd. 

Or some rank rush-bed gathered from the field ; 

Jove in his fane could scarce his height display. 

And brandished thunder made of potters’ clay. 

Leaves decked that Capitol which gems adorn. 

And flocks were fed by senators at mom. 

But when her head the City’s Fortune reared. 

And Rome among the supreme gods appeared. 

Their wealth increased, wealth still they raging crave. 

And when they have too much, more still would have. 
Once they gave brass ; the omen now is gold. 

And the new money supersedes the old. 

{Fasii, i. 189 ff., tr. J. Taylor.) 

In tl^ passage we see besides a genuine antiquarian spirit 
something of Ovid’s sty humour and something 01 his power of 
satire on the habits of his own times. In the second passage, 
whiph comes from a description of the rustic festi^ml of the 
Pahha, we have an example of his careful observation of the 
details of ceremonial — also an attractive piece of description 
showing evident sympathy with the occupations of cotmtry 
life. 
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Y our visits to Uie Virgm Alt-u mako, 

"Yc people all, and ol its gifts partake 1 
EacJi who wall these rcceiNt wath futhlul heart. 

By Vesta’s power shall punfiod depart 
A liorse’b blood, a calf burnt in the wwmb, 

And wnthered bean stalks, furnish the perfume 
Shepherd, wnth care jinir pngnant ewes sur%‘ey, 

When to the fold they come at close of da>. 

Sprinkling the \vatcr upon all around. 

From the wet bough, — then Mifh it sweep the ground , 
Let leafy branches the shcep-pen cmbowxr, 

And festooned garlands decorate the door , 

From living sulphur let the flames aspire, 

And the sheep bleat, touched by the liquid fir® 

Flame from malc-ohve and pme*torclits raise, 

Let crackling laurels animate the blue 
Amf savine ftenS — dff’ jxwtiT M rtew. ieibng, 

Noxious to sheep, and to their unborn young , 

The millet evkes in numerous baskets bear, 

The Rustic Goddess loves that rustic faro. 

Bring her ow-n curds and whey the milking pail , 

The savoury cheese m neat cut slices deal. 

And with wann milk that froths like foaming spra) , 
To Pales Pivcller of the Boodiands, praj 
Say then — protect the herd and herdsman too 
And may my cattle every barm csclicvv I 
Repel disease let men and flocks be strong 
Nor of our dogs forget the watchful throng 1 
Bring back at night all wdio went forth at mom. 

Nor let me grieve for lambs that wolves have lom I 
Famine avert, giie ho'bs and leaves in store, 

Water to dnnk, and bathe in evermore 1 
Full be the udders of my ewes and cows, 

And cheese yield profit equal to my vows ' 

May the sour rumict cur^ in plenty' give, 
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And the clear whey flow through the chequered sieve ! 
Strong be my rams, healthy their woolly mates. 

Whilst from the fold full many a lambkin bleats ! 

Let the full fleeces in huge heaps expand, 

Soft, fine, and fit for tender maiden’s hand ! 

These things I pray for ; and that every year 
To Lady Pales I big cakes may bear ! — 

By prayers Hire these the Goddess may be won ; 

Recite these thrice, facing the rising sun. 

And on your heads the living water pour. 

Bright as the dew that gems the opening flower ; 

Then from your cup, or skimming-ish, propine 
The snow-white milk and the mull’d purple wine ; 

And through the straw-heaped bonfire’s crackling glow. 
With headlong leap your agUe bodies throw. 

{Fasti, iv. 731 ff., tr. J. Taylor.) 

The poem of Caius Manilius, written during the reign of 
Augustus, was Alexandrian in motive and dealt tvith astronomy ; 
but tvith the astronomy it combined a superstitious astrology 
and a vague religious sense which lifts it out of the commonplace. 
Much of the poem is poor and almost mechanical, but here and 
there are passages which reach a much higher level. 

We may take as an example of Manilius’s style and subject 
a passage from an early English translation, \vhich, if a little 
stilted, yet gives a fair idea of his manner. He is describing the 
birth of the world, and the rather elaborated and calculated style 
may be compared with the simpler and more effective narrative 
of Lucretius (p. 106). 

N OW since from Heaven itself our Verse descends. 
And down to Earth Fate’s settled Order tends. 

We first must Nature’s General State reherse. 

And draw the Picture of the Universe. 

We can but guess its Birth : obscured it lies 
Beyond the reach of Men and Deities. 

Yet though its Birth.be hid, its Form ’s disclos’d. 

And in due Order all its Parts dispos’d ; 
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Fife up to the Aethcfjal Confines flew 

And aiound Wall of name 1)001 Nature drew 

The subtle Air posest the second Place 

Piffus d throughout the vast Globe s middle Space 

tV’hcnix its liot Neighbour draw's cool nounslmicnt 

The third Lot lei cl d the wjdt *^3 s Lxtent 

And in a liquid Plain the Waters spread 

Whence hungry Air is b> thin ^ apoiirs f "d 

Prest doiiTi Its Sediment Earth lowest fell 

Whilst sand mixt slime contracting did expel 

The subtler moj-sture which to flight constrain d 

"Rov: by degrees till it the surface gam d 

And the more that mio pure W iter went 

The more the squeetd out Seas the dramtj Earth pent 

Settling in hollow \ ales whilst Jlills thrust out 

Tlicif Heads from Waves citdmg the Globe Mjout 

ThcrAjwcsf nT<At*<Trftfeifc>sftffi\nTi?(rrf 

On all parts equally from Heaven disjoin d 

Secur d from further falling by its fall 

Ttie ^Middle both and Bottom of this AU 

And did not Earth by its self Pouc suspend 

PAorius the Stars approaching could not bend 

His Course to set nor set e re rise again 

Nor Phoebe dnvc through the \ercal plain 

Her Wave drenched Steeds nor Phosphorus the 1 ight 

E re usher more if Ilcsptnis to Night 

(Asironomtecn i riS-at 147-78 tr Sherburne ) 

Lastly there is a mj’stcnous poem called the Aetna It used to 
be placed among the minor works of Virgd but though ^ critics 
would now agree that it is not \ s there is stiU much dispute 
as to its date and authorship some claiming it as the work of an 
Augustan poet others placing it much later soipe would indeed 
assign it to Seneca s pupil Lucdius Junior and therefore to the 
reign of Nero It is an attempt rather in the manner of the sixth 
book of Luaetms to account for the phenomena of volcanoes 
which it does by strange and elaborate theories c,f subterranean 
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vrinds. One passage will suffice to sliow its quality. It is of 
general character and deals rather sentcntioush' with the mission 
of science, arguing that it is just as important that men should 
investigate the phenomena of earth as the. mj'sterics of the sirs’. 

N ot with the eyes alone Iflrc sheep to gaac 
On wonders, or with belly prone on earth 
To feed the heavy limbs in listless ease. 

But to learn nature's secrets and to seek 
Her hidden laws ; to consecrate the mind. 

To raise the head to heaven and to knenv 
The fateful elements of the mighty world 
— ^\\'hether they fear an end or live for aye 
With firm frame moored by an eternal chain — 

To Imow the sun's course and the lesser orb 
Tne moon doth tv.-elve times tread in his one j’car. 

Which stars on track predestin’d run and which 
Erratic ‘ move at their unfetter’d tvill ; 

Nor ail the wondrous things of this great world 
To leave confused in undigcstc-d mass, 

But to mark each one by its several signs 
.-vnd set in sure array each marvel learnt — 

This is the soul’s supreme and godlike joy. 

Yet ’tis an earlier task to know the earth 
And mark what wonders nature works therein ; 

For earth is closer kin to man than sk\’. 

What greater madness can a mortal seize 
Than wand'ring in Jove's realm to seek the stars 
And leave neglected marvels at his feet ? 

{AeSna, 224-34, 24S-57.) 

Perhaps direct instruction is not really a fruitful theme for. 
poetr}% but in Latin amid much second-rate work it has at least 
given us two of t’ne greatest poems in the language. 

‘ i.e. the planets. 
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Tilt Elegiac couplet consists of the heroic hexameter followed 
by a line of fi\c feet, a pentameter, divided into halves each of 
two and a half feet. It is well illustrated b\ the imitatu e lines 
In the hexameter rises the fountain s siKerv column. 

In the pentameter a>e falling in mclod> back 
Traditionally the metre was regarded as fitted for lamentations, 
and the name interpreted as ‘ Say " alas I " ' But we first find it 
used in Greek to express warlike enthusiasm, by Calhnus of 
Ephesus (eighth century d c ?) and TjTtacus of Sparta (seventh 
century), though Archilochus of Paros more noted for his 
iambics, seems to have cmplojcd it m dirges Solon, the great 
Athenian reformer, used this metre for writing of his political 
exploits while later m the sixth century Tlicognis of Mc^ra and 
Phocyhdes of Miletus wrote proverbs m the same strain Pigrcs 
of Halicarnassus is credited with mteqwlatmg a pentameter after 
each hexameter m the Iliad, but it was Mimncrmus of Colophon 
(see Pageant of Greece, p 6 $) who assoaated elegy notably with 
love, and hu example was followed by the Alexandnans, Anti* 
maciius of Colophon. Philetas (one of Propertius's models, and 
perhaps not without influence on Tibullus), Hcrmesianax, 
Luphorion, and Callimachus (who had his effect on Propertius 
andOvid as well as Catullus) ThroughoutlatcrGrcckhterature 
this form was used for epigrams especially for inscriptions on 
tombs or votive offenngs (sec Pagrant of Greece pp 384-94) 

The earhest Latin Elegiacs we posMss are some epitaphs, of 
which the tvio following arc attributed to Ennius (see also 
pp 18 n , 174 n , 282) 

On Scipio Afneanus, conqueror of Hannibal 

Here heth one to whom nor fnend nor foe 
Could for his deeds a fit requital show 
On himself 

No meed of tears nor wailing funeral gi'x; 

I fly upon the lips of men and h\c 
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By some imknown author : 

Epitaph of Cornelius Scipio Hispallus, praetor 139 B.c. 

I by my life increased my race's worth. 

Offspring begot, my father’s deeds ensued, 

My forbears’ praise secured, approved my birth. 

My stock wth lustre of high rank endued. 

The epigrams of Quintus Lutatius Catulus (consul 102 B.c., 
and, wi& Marius, victor in the wars with the Cimbri) show an 
adaptation of the Greek use ; the first imitates Callimachus : 

I 

M y soul has fled ; it has perhaps ivith Theotimus hid ; 

It often does. Yes, so it has ; it ’s sheltering there 
no doubt. 

What, shameless soul and shameless host ! what, did I not forbid 
That runaway to be let in, nay, bid him be thrown out ? 
We'U go and look. Yet sore indeed we fear lest in a trice 
Ourselves be caught. \^Tiat can we do ? Venus, what ’s your 
advice ? 

It 

Greeting Aurora’s rising I did stand ; 

Sudden doth Roscius rise on my left hand. 

Gods, with your favour, I’ve presum’d to see 
A mortal fairer than a Deitie. (tr. Lovelace.) 

CATirnLUS*^ used the metre for love poems and for personal 
attacks ; many of his best poems will be found translated in 
the section on Lyric and Occasional Verse. Here may be given 
extracts, one showing an appreciation of mountain scener5% the 
other dealing with the eternal problem of the aspirate : 

AS gushing from the airy mountain steeps 
L\ Springs the bright torrent from a mossy rock, 

*■ And tumbles down the vale in headlong leaps 
Across the roadway where the people flock. 

And cools the weary wayfarer a-thirst 

When the hot sun makes the burnt furrows biurst ; 

^ See pp. 21, 62 fi. 
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Or as to seaman tossed in pitdi> squall 
There comes a softer favouring wind, when he 
Doth now on Castor, now on Pollux call , 

Such was the help of Alhus to me (Unii 57, tr Mams ) 


‘ 'T X ADVANTAGE * was what Any used to say • 
/ '— y ' Wambush * for * ambush ’ was his regular way 
A A He thought his own pronouncing best on earth— 
To asp rate ‘ liambush ’ all that he was worth 
His mother so pronounced so did her brother 
Hts mother’s father likewise his grandmother 


^ny was sent abroad our ears had rest 
We heard the same words tendcrlj caressed. 

Nor thought ogam to hear such aspiration— 

^^'he» sudden came the lawful Auifonnation 
The * Ionian * wwws since An> s tour were lost. 

Hints the igh seas of * Htonia to^ed I 

(Ixxxiv tr Wight Duff H rtiers of Htfwe, p 34 ) 

In 70 B c were bom Cornelius GaDus and Virgil Callus 1$ 
usually regarded as the earliest of those who made Latin elegy 
an independent proinnce of literature He wTote four books 
concerning his mistress Lycons , we have none of this wxirk 
Quintilian observes that fiis style was ‘harsher* than that of 
Kis successors There sur\nve3 a short elegiac poem entitled 
*The Barmaid which has been attributed to Virgil * and may 
possiblj be an early w ork of his 

T he S>Tian Girl who haunts the ta\T:ms round 
Her forehead with a Greek tiara bound 
Expert m dance her pliant sides to twine 
\\ ith 'ound of castanets now reels with wine 
Wliy should it please to plod our weaiy way 
Through cloudy dust m summer s scorching day ? 

Here the boiver d walk a breezy cool entwmes 
And chequer d shadows fall from arching vines. 

Pour d from pitch d cask the neiv-drawn wme runs clear . 

A brook m brawling murmurs gurgles near 

‘ Se« pp i»B 84 113 H 312 0 
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Come Calybita ! scarce j^our ass can bear 
The sweating heat ; your four-foot favourite spare. 

Now with shrill note cicadas rend the brakes. 

Now in cool haunt his heat the lizard slakes. 

Come — panting rest beneath the vine-leaf shade ; 

Your languid head with rosy fillet braid ; 

Ravish the soft lips of that S3nian fair : 

A mischief on the man with brows of care ! 

Why for imgrateful dust reser\*e the flower ? 

Why for a grave-stone pluck the fragrant bower ? 

Bring wine ; bring dice ; avaunt to-morrow’s doom ! 

Death twitches now our ears, and ‘ live ! ’ he cries ; ' I come ! 

(tr. Elton.) 

Quintilian gives the palm for finish and elegance to TiBOixtJS 
(c. 55-ig B.C.). This poet celebrates two mistresses, Delia and 
Nemesis. His tast^ are for the country'; he loathes war; 
simple contentment alternates in his poems with gentle melm- 
choly : his lines are delicate, winsome, and lucid. The following 
poems describe his ideals ; 

T heir pOes of golden ore let others heap. 

And hold their countless roods of cultured soil, 
^^^lom neighbouring foes in constant terror keep — 
The weary victims of unceasing toil. 

Let clang of arms and trumpet's blast dispel 
The balmy sleep their hearts in vain desire ; 

At home in pover^' and ease I’d dwell. 

My hearth aye gleaming with a cheerful fire. 

Nor let me blush to wield at times the rake. 

Or with the goad the laggard oxen ply’ ; 

The straggling lamb within my’ bosom take. 

Or lad, by heedless dam left lone to die. 

The lone stump in the field I still revere. 

Or ancient stone whence fiowery’ garlands nod. 

In cross-roads set : the first-fruits of the year 
I duly offer to the peasant’s god. 
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Then snule, j*e gods I nor view with high disdain 
The Inigal gifts dean earthen bowls eonvej , 

Such earthen \essels earst the anaent swam 
Moulded and fashioned from the plashc clay 
The wealth and han est -stores my sires possessed 
I covet not few sheaves will yield me bread , 

Enough, reclining on m> couch to rest 
And stretch my limbs upon the wonted bed 
How sweet to he and hear the wdd winds roar 
To clasp my love sale to my gentle breast 
Or, when the cold South s sleety torrents pour 
Lulled by the ram to sink secure to rest I 
Thia lot be mine let him be nch. *tis fair, 

Who braves the wTathful sea and tempests drear 
Oh, rather pensh gold and gems than e'er 
One fair one for my absence shed a tear t 
Delia, I court not praise, if mine thou be , 

Let men cry lout and down, 1 11 bear the brand , 

In my last moments let me gaze on thee. 

And dying, dasp thee with my faltenng hand { 

Nor only thou wilt weep , no youth, no maid, ^ 

^\lth tearless eye will from my tomb repair 
But, Deha, vex not thou ihy lovers shade. 

Tb> tender cheeks, thy streaming tresses spare 1 
Too soon will Death be here mth shroud of shade 
Let us be one m love while Fates allow . 

Dull age creeps on the jop of j-outh and maid 
And Lov e s soft speech ill suit a hoaij brow . 

(i I. tr Cranstoun ) 

I ’M dragged to war, and now, perchance some foe 

Bears the dread shaft that s doomed to pierce my 
side , 

<?aie ! ye paternal gods who watched me grow 
\nd play about your feet m infant pnde 
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Then ye were pleased when wine before you flowed. 

Or wheaten garland girt your holy brow ; 

The swain gave cakes, his little girl bestowed 
Pure honeycomb, when ye had heard his vow. 

Ah me ! why court dark death in war ? all round 
It creeps unseen and silent, ever near : 

Below, no crops — no vines — ^but the fierce hound 
And the grim boatman of the Stygian mere. 

And there with half-burnt hair and sunken cheeks 
By the dark lake the wan-faced tenants roam ; 

Far happier he whom tardy old age seeks 
Among his children in a humble home. 

In peace grow bright the mattock and the share, 

\^Tiile rust in darkness rots the warriors arms — 

The joUy swains from groves in waggons bear 
Their wives and children back to smiling farms. 

Then ’tis Love’s wars that rage ; her tresses rent 
The maiden mourns, and weeps o’er broken doors, 

.And tender cheeks all bruised, till penitent 
The victor his mad strength of hand deplores. 

In wanton ease between the angry pair 
Sits Love, and %vith ill words the feud supplies ; 

Ah ! steel and stone the man who’d strike the fair ; 
This is to drag the gods down from the skies. 

Enough, if he should tear her silken vest. 

Or spoil the wreaths that round her tresses creep. 

Or move her heart to tears : oh ! four times blest 
Is he whose ire can make a maiden %veep ! 

(i. 10, tr. Cranstoun.) 

H IS wife will bear a son to crown his bliss ; 

Grasping his father’s ears he’ll snatch a kiss ; 
Nor will the grandsire grudge to tend the boy. 
For all his years prattling with childish joy. 

(ii. 5 , tr, Cranstoun.) 
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TjbuUus has gi\cn us an idylltc description of the country 
fcstii'al ot the Ambarvaha or Lustration of the Fields (for 
a prose account of the scene it is north wlule to turn to Pater s 
^^ar^HS the Epicurean) 

/ TTEND ! and faitiur ! as our Sires ordain 
^ The Fields v.e lustrate and the nsmg Cram 
\This hallow d Day suspend each Swam h» Toll 
Rest let the Plough and rest th unculturd Soil 
Unj“oke the Steer his Racks heap high with Hay 
And deck with Wreaths his honest Front (o^ay 
I-et all to Hca\cn s Scrsicc be apply d • 

And lay je thnftj Fair your Wool aside ! 

Sec I to the Flames the \ ictim comes unbound ' 
Follows the white Procession Ohvc-crowndl 
Today wc purge the Farmer and the Field 
From Ills 0 syU’an Gods our Limits shield 
0 let no Weeds destroy (he rising Gram 
By no swift Wolf be the weak, Lambkin slain 
Prosprous the Hind shall trust the teeming Earth 
And heap great Logs upon his blazing Hearth 
W me m our FestiN^al Us Part must plaj 
The tipsy Reel causes no shame To-da> 

9port on * Night yokes her Steeds a golden Tram 
Follows m playful Dance the Mother s Wane 
D en Sleep conies silent swathed m W mgs of black 
And the s’ain Race of Dreams flits in his Track 

(ii I tr Grainger) 


Tibullus exhibits a certain mild enthusiasm for the deeds of 
bis patron Messalla and for Jbe greatness of Rome 


G raze on the seven green mountam sides ye bullocks 
while yc may 

For a mighty aty soon will crown the slopes ye tread 
today 

Rome that shall rule tl e nations all — the stem decree is given — 
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Where'er on her fields glad Ceres looks from the azure heights of 
Heaven, 

From where the sim at da\vn of day leave th his rosy pillow. 

To where he laves his panting steeds in the Ocean-stream’s cold 
billow. (ii. 5. 55, tr. Cranstoun.) 

In love Tibullus shows sometimes a subdued desperation, 
sometimes a simple ardour. Nemesis was rapacious as well as 
fickle, but Tibullus is too tender and loyal to threaten for long, 
and indeed too sincere to pretend that he can hold out : 

B e chaste my love, and let thine old nurse e’er, 

. To keep thine honour pure, around thee tread, 

Tell thee sweet tales, and, by the lamp’s bright glare. 
From the full distaff draw the lengthening thread. 

And when thy maidens, spinning round thy knee. 

Sleep-worn, by slow degrees their work lay by. 

Oh, let me speed unheralded to thee, 

As though the gods had sent me from the skj' ! 

Just as thou art, with ruffled locks astream. 

And feet bare, run to meet me on my way ! 

Aurora ! goddess of the morning beam ! 

Bear, on thy rosy steeds, that happy day ! 

(i. 3, tr. Cranstoun.) 

T O feel these racking tortures never more, 

A stone on icy mountain-peak I’d be. 

Or rise a rock where raving tempests roar. 

Lashed by the breakers of the wrecking sea ! 

Now drear is day ; more drear night's shadows throng ; 

The hours are steeped in gall — ^her heart no bland. 

Sweet elegy can move — no pow’er of song : 

Gold she demands \vith outstretched hollow hand. 

I seek sweet access to m3' love in song ; 

Ye Muses hence ! if strains avail no more ; 

Gold I must have' by slaughter or by uTong, 

Or lie in tears before her bolted door. 
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Tis foreign gauds have spoiled the artless fair 
Hence bolted doors and surly dogs have come 
But bring an ample hnbe no guard is there — 

No key withstands the very dog is dumb 
But the true generous maid though old in years 
Shall be bcu ailed before the burning pile 
And some old love revering lover will 
With annual wreaths her pillared tomb array 
And say departing Rest thee well and still 
Light he the earth upon thy peaceful clay 
Truth prompts my words but what does that avail ? 

Stem ate Her laws and they must now be mine 
ify dear ancestral home I II set to sale — 

My household gods my all for Her resign. 

Weird Circes draughts drugs ot the Colchian queen 
^Vhat herbs m Thessaly grow rank and tall— > 

If Nemesis ivill only smile serene 
And mix a thousand more 1 11 dnnk them ah 

(u 4 tr Cranstoun ) 

N E ER to return to her how olt I swore 

But of itself my Toot returned once more 
Ere now in Death would I have ended Sorrow 
Hope ever bids expect a happier Morrow 
Hope feeds the Swam to Furrows trusts the Com 
Soon wth great Usury from Earth reborn 
By Hope the fetter d SJaie some Comfort gams 
Sings at hi3 Work fo^cls his clankmg Chains 
Hope promised yisu yon haughty still deny 
\ leld to the Goddess cruel Fair I comply 
Untimely Fate your Sister snatch d away "] 

Spare me 0 spare me by her Shade I prav t > 
lit her sleep well beneath the gentle Clay 1 J 
fc.l>e wet with Tears shall Carhnds deck her Tomb 
To her dumb Ashes will I weep my Doom 
The ColcUan qtieeu te Medea 
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No more ! ih’ Lady’s bitter Grief recurs, 

Those speaking Eyes npwelling Sorrow blurs ; > 

I am not worth a single Tear of hers. J 

(ii. 6, tr. Grainger.) 

Tibullus and Virgil both died in 19 B.c. Doiimcs Marsus, 
an elegist who survived them, wrote this epitaph : 

T hee too, Tibullus, ere thy time hath Death's unfeelinghand 
Dispatched to fare bv* Virgil's side to dim Eh'sium’s land. 
That none should be to plain of love in elegy's soft lay 
Or in heroic numbers sweep with princes to the fev. 

(tr. J. P. Postgate.) 

U^ally printed as the third book of Tibullus, there smwive 
elegiK by various poets, probably of the circle of ilessalla. A 
certain Lygdamus (whom some identic with the freedman of 
Propsrdus, cf. p. 147) celebrates bis love'for Neaera. First comes 
the dedication, a dialogue nuth the Muses : 


T ffi’ festal Calends, Roman Mars, are here, 
Vhich to our ancestors began the year ; 
Presents in order due speed up and doum 
.Among the streets and houses of the town. 

Muses, what tribute shall Neaera cheer — 
Neaera, dear if mine, if false, still dear ? 

' Beauty b\' song is won, and greed by gold ; 
New, worthy verses to her joy unfold.’ 

Go to her home, the dainty book bestow, 

.Allow no bloom awat* from it to flow. 

She’ll tell if her love ’s s till as mine, or wanes. 

Or if her heart no thought of me retains. 

First give her lavish greeting, as is meet, 

.And sp>eak these words in accents soft and sweet ; 
' Thy brother now, thy husband that would be. 
These humble gifts — accept them — sends to thee. 
Dearer to Mm thou art, he swears, than life. 
Whether to Mm thoult sister be or wife. 
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Better his v,ifc hope ol this same he 11 save 
Till death shall bear him imto Hells \van iva\e 

(Tib «1 I ) 

Lygdamus could describe beauty beautifully as witness these 
pictures of his lady and of a youth who appeared to him in 
a dream 


O N thy Calends hath mj Ladje robed to pay thee honour 
due 

Come il thou be wise great Ms\ors come thyself her 
charms to Mew ' 


Venus will excuse the treason but do thou rude chief beware 
Lest thine anns fall in dishonour whilst thou garest on the fair 
In her eyes whene er her pleasure wsUs the hearts of gods to fire 
Lamps a pretty pair are burning ever ht by young Desire 
Whatsoe er the maid be doing wheresoe er lier step she bends 
Perfect grace is shed around her perfect grace in stealth attends 
E\eij heart is fired to see her she robed in purple bright 
Every heart is fired to see her come she dressed in snowy white 
If she leave her tresses flowing grace o er flowing locks is pour d 
If she braid them in her braidmgs is she meet to be adored 


(Tjb 111 8 tr A Holmes ) 


N O fairer form was ever seen by man m days of yore 
No home of heroes ever nursed a lovelier son before 
Down his long neck played locks m ringlets all unshorn 
while breathed 

Of dripping Syrian dew those locks with myrtle interwreathed 
Face fair as Luna s — colour as snow a gleam with purple light 
Like blush upon the bnde s soft cheek when the bridegroom meets 
her sight 

Like amaranths mong hlies white which maiden hands have 
twined 

Like as when Autumn ruddies o er the apple s waxen ruid 
(Tib ih 4 tr CranstouD ) 
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Except that Lygdamus aspires to Ia\vful marriage, his ideals 
are much like those of Tibullus : 

T hat through the lengthening years joys ever might 
Be ours in unison vows I did pay ; 

That, pillowed on thy lap, in age’s night 
I might at last serenely pass away ; 

\^Tien, measured out life’s all of flickering light. 

My naked spirit must o’er Lethe stra}-. 

(Tib. ui. 3, tr. Cranstoun.) 

At the end of the book are some poems of Cerinthus ({>erhap3 
to be identified with Comutus. a friend addressed bv Tibullus 
in to) poeim) and of Slxpicu. the niece of Messalla (?).' Theladv 
exhibits a sincerit}' more frank than modest : 

Y es : lo%-e has come ; and, sooth, ’rivould be more shame 
Blushing to veil it o'er, than tell my flame. 

Love’s queen has heard my Muses’ fond request, 

And brought and laid my lover on my breast. 

0 transfwrt ! of my joys make those a list 
Of whom ’tis said that they their own have missed. 

To no sealed tablets would I trust my jov, 

Lest any read my thoughts before mv bov. 

I love my fault ; I loathe to mask for fame ; 

He s worthy of me, I of him the same. (Tib. iii- 13.) 

Sextus Propertius (c. 50-16 b.c.) maj* be regarded as the 
greatest poet of the three great elegists. fiis power of imagina- 
tion and depth of passion approach those of Catullus, but he 
lacks clarity and sustained excellence, and sometimes obtrudes 
g leaming. Some of his lines are unforgettable, and he avoids 
Ovidian regulanty in the couplet, so that the pentameter often 
13 the_ culmination of his thoughts, rather than a subsidence from 
the dignity of the hexameter. He is a man of moods ; he reacts 
from triumph to melancholy ; he can pass from delicate romanti- 
cism to scurrilous abuse or to realistic sketches of low life.. 
There is a lack of restraint in feeling and in language, which is 
at the same time a cause of weakness and of power. His great 
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inspiration %vas the woman he called Cynthia she was of the 
ty^ of Catullus s Lesbia though without her influence in political 
life Of her he truly saj s 

Cynthia was first Cynthia shall be the ^nd 
The poet gives an account of his tastes in beauty and how 
she exemplified or defied them 

T WAS not her face though fair so smote my ej-e 
(Less fair the lily than my lov-e as snows 
Of Scythia with Iberian vermil vie 
As float m milk the petals of the rose) 

Not locks that down her neck of ivory stream 
Nor c>es--my stars— twm lamps with love aglow 
Nor if m silk of Anby she gleam 
(I pmc not baubles) docs she thnll me so 
As when she leaves the mantling cup to thread 
The dance and mores be/on? my vww 
Craceful as blooming Ariadne led 
The choral revels of the Bacchic crew 
Or wakes the lutestrings with Aeoban qmll 
To music worthy of the inunorlal Nine ' 

^nd challenges renowned Connna s skill 
^nd rates 1 er own above Ennna s line 
I marvelled once that Trojmards Helens eyes 
Drew Europe s might and Asias martial pnde 
Thou Pans Slenelaus thou weft wise 
Thou quick to claim — thou loath to lose thy bride 
For one so lair Achilles well might die 
For her e en Pnam must have sanctioned arms 
But he who d all of pictured Eld outvie 
Should paint my darling m her native charms 
To West to East her likeness let him show — 

Twill set the East twill set the West aglow 

(i 3 tr Cranstoun ) 


* i e th«31o»e$. 
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W HY to walk forth, sweet life, thy tresses braid ? 
Why in the Coan garb’s thin folds array’d ? 

\\diy with Orontes’ myrrh imbue thy hair ? 

Thy beauty’s price enhance by foreign ware ? 

Trust me, thy face wants no cosmetic’s aid ; 

Love’s naked god abhors the dressing trade : 

0 mark what hues the lovely earth displays, 

How of themselves best climb the ivy-spraj's. 

How in lone caves arbutus lovelier grows. 

Through untaught channels how the streamlet flows ; 

The beach beguiles us gemmed with native stones. 

Sweeter for lack of art the wild bird’s tones. 

(ii. 2 , tr. Nott.) 

From the first his mistress kept the poet in fear of rivals. He 
indulged in a somewhat noisy outburst of triumph when she 
finally refused to go with a praetor to Illyria : 

S HE’LL stay ; she ’s sworn she ^\^ll not go : ye envious, 

I burst with spleen ! 

My pleadings and unwearied prayers have won me back my 
queen. 

To her I’m dear, and Rome she calls earth’s dearest spot, for 
me. 

And, from my side, she’d scorn the pride and pomp of royalty ; 
With me she’s ne’er been covetous, nor fled my circling 
arms. 

Won by nor gold nor Indian pearls, but by song’s gentle charms. 
Apollo ’s then a lover’s aid, and maids of might the Nine ; 

Now I can tread heaven’s starry floor — ^by day, by night she ’s 
mine : 

My rival cannot lure my love to break her plighted vow ; 

This glory, ’mid the snows of age, will mantle round my brow. 

(i. 8, tr. Cranstorm.) 

Sometimes it is the thought of death that saddens the poet, 
as in these ' professions of unalterable attachment ’ (Nott) : 
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C VNTHIA I <lrtat! not now (he <lrcar> tomb 
Nor on the pyrt (o |Vij the debt of doom 
' Bui l«t perchance !hy lave Bl)Ou!d dir* with me 
Tlili fear wtirsc than death itself cm be 
Mong shades 1 11 thme be callwl (or cvemore 
Great lost oerpasses cen the fatal shore 
\nd though thou liv st through long an 1 «eir^ vears 
\ et shall thv dust be greeted 1 > m> tears 
Oh might thj lifelong love mine ashes bless * 

Tlien death wrre reft of all its bitterness 

"V et how I fear mj tomb thou It duregtrd 

And Lose estrange th> heart—for Love is barij— 

And stcmlj mahe thee dr> the tnckhng tear I 
Ills ceaseless tlireats mike truest m-udens veer 
So while we ma> loves pleasures let us prove 
Ltcmit> IS all too bnef for love 

(i to tf Cranstoun ) 
Even one of his most triumphant paeans ov cr sensual delight 
ends an a note of gloom 

O BLISS ] O dazzling night I O couch ihnee dear 
rrom love-delight* that all past jo^’s uutsho&cl 
\N1iat charming prattle when the Ump burnt clear 1 
NNTial loving dalliance wl cn the light was gone 1 
WTulc fate allows let lose delight our cjTic 
A long night comes and no returning da> 

Oh would that Love amund us fxjth might twme 
A clasping chain that would endure for a^cj 
Be doves our model wh m love s lionds retain 
WTio cacli with each art iitterlj made one 
He errs who seeks love s fnnz> to restrain 
No bounds are set where true lo\e* course He run 
Sooner shall earth with fate fruit mock the svyain 
Sun dnv c N ight s steeds the n< ers backward flow 
Than 1 to other irnid tnuisfcr loves pam 
Htrs will I be in life and hers IkIow 
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If nights like this she grant me e'er again, 

A single year will be an age to me ; 

If many such, I’ll be immortal then ; 

E’en one gives mortal immortality. 

Were Love and Wine life’s work, nor ships, nor swords. 
Nor bones by Actian billows tost we’d rue ; 

Leave not life’s joys while yet the light affords ; 

A world of kisses is a world too few. 

For as the leaves from withered garlands fall 
And scattering float in cups, so we, who bloom 
In love to-day, to-morrow may be thrall 
To ruthless fate, and prisoned in the tomb. 

(ii. 15, tr. Cranstoun.) 

His expressions of optimism are transient : 

H IS fated death none but the lover knows. 

He fears not arms, nor any wind that blows. 
Though ’mid the Stygian reeds he sit afloat, 

.4nd watch the dismal sails of Charon’s boat. 

Let whisper of his girl’s cry call him back. 

He will retrace the unpermitted track. 

(ii. 27.) 

A little allegory suggests by its playful tone that Propertius 
when he wrote it was ceasing to take his love so seriously : 

M y love, as I was roaming late at night. 

Wine-flushed, wth not a slave to guide my way, 

*- A group of urchins met me in my plight — 

How many there might be I cannot say. 

They all were naked. One, more rude than all. 

Cried ' Seize him ! Well you know him I He ’s the dunce 
The angry woman hired us to bemaul.’ 

He spoke ; a rope was round my neck at once. 

One bids him drag roe , forth ; another shouts, 

‘ Hang him ! He thinks we are not gods ! Ho there ! 
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SI)C 's uailrU hour) lor }ou, yon lout ol louts 1 
And >o«, the wMlf. arr sttf^wing bfa\en kno«-s where 
Spare, brothers, sp-ut . he svrears bell now be trite 
And lo ! unto the >rf\ door ure w come ‘ 

Mj stnpped-off parment then lbe\ round me t|,rew 
And «id. ' Co. learn to jprn<l ji»or ntphtt at home.’ 

<11 JO tr Crsn^toun ) 

2 lu curses upon rb'aU or baH-dt ate \ipuroa* but vimetimes 
rjuaint rather than aavagr 

W ITH tlier, Of ttjth mj* malt lar lJ»ee yjr 

TntccWi ' No peace lor me v»hen ili^u art n-ar I 
Rejoice no faiter rorwlcn dims thy star 
Else \>emU<t thou pneve thou tt of IV^uty here 
And as for tlice "ho ssoutd't my pul ensnare, 

Ily til) snle'n sire and mother l>e thou hauntetj ( 
fi'one nipfil'k stolen film has Gem tin siiarr, 

In wrath 'gainst mo. not lc*« lor thee, twas pt-mted 

(i« S, Ir. Ct-an«taun ) 

E arth dothe thy totrb, (oul lM"d, "ith Ihoi^^ around, 
And maj thy shndc the thirst tlmu loatlvcsl 
Th) spirit r»*st not and the asenginp hound 
Thy mouldcnnp Iwnrs with hungry gro^lmps »ej^rc f 
She wjlled—lhc magnet steel no more could tlnw. 

The buds turnc^l cruel, did their nestlings slaj 
She phed her task with flatters as doth bore 
Tlirough ston) ground the patKnt mole Its «a\ 

I'lacc an old crumbling jar a!x»e her Iwncs, 

Crash it, «ihl fig'lrm wjtb what /orre )e can , 

Ye io\trs, p«.U her tomb with jaj^ed stones 
And ns )c pelt it curse tlte harridan 

(iv. 5, tr Crjnstouiu) 

His renunciation ol C)'nthu reminds us of the farewells of 
Catullus to Lesbia : 
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Not vath her hair in neat array, but beautiful ui rage 
She thrusts her uTatlifuI nails m Phyllis' face ; uhUe, wan with 
fear, 

Loud Teia shouts, ‘ Help, murder, fire t bring water quickly here.' 
And when she’d tired her arms and wreaked her vengeance to 
the dregs, 

Poor waiter Lygdamus, who'd hid beneath the sofa’s legs, 

Is trundled out, and humbly sues for aid on bend^ knee 
‘Poor Soul ’ I cned, ‘ 'lis ram, Im but a captiie here inlh 
thee ' 

With suppliant hands I begged for peace, and. moved by slow 
degrees. 

She proudly smiled to see me bend beneath her stem decrees 
(i\ 8, tr. Cranstoun ) 

Yet he allows the ghost ol Cynthia to prophesy that death 
will malce them one again 

S O there au spirits, then death ends not all, 

I But each wan ghost escapes the fiery pall , 

For o er my bed, methought, bung Cynthia’s shade. 
Though Cynthia m her wayside tomb was laid 
Her bony fingers rattled m mine ear, 

Though was her wrath still warm her accents clear 
‘ False wretcli and false to others yet to be 
What power can sleep posress to solace thee ? 

Yet though I ought, I blame thee not, mine t)wn, 

Long in thy poems har c I reigned alone 
I loved thee too if not let vipers come. 

To twine my bones and hiss above my tomb 
Bum every lay, each book that bears my nanie , 

No more to Cynthia s beauty owe thy fame 
And where soft apple-blossotns shade the stream. 

And Amo s god bids bright the i\ory gleam, 

Set stone and write an epita|di to me. 

Yet bnef, that hasty travellers may see, 
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“ In Tibur’s earth here golden Cynthia lies, 

New praise boasts Anio for so rare a piize.” 

By night we walk — night opes our prison-home. 

Unlocks tlie hell-hound’s bar, and bids him roam ; 

But back to Lethe’s lake at dawn we fare. 

And the grim ferryman recounts us there. 

•■Another’s now, ere long must thou be mine. 

And bone "with bone in grinding clasp shall twine.' 

(iv. 7, tr. Moore.) 

Propertius, like the other elegists, pronounced his dislike of 
war and business ; the pictures he draws speak louder than 
argument : 

S OLDIER from Tuscan ramparts wounded,* why, 

MTien thou thy comrades’ fate dost seek to fly, 

.A.t my groans tum’st thou swollen eyes to me, 

WTio lately shared the toils of war with thee ? 

Save thee, and joy to thy glad parents bear. 

Nor to m}f sister let thy tears declare 

That Callus, ’scaped from Caesar’s hostile bands. 

Could not escape a nameless spoiler’s hands ; 

So if on Tuscan hills some bones she see 

She should not know those bones belonged to me. 

(i.'2i, tr. Cranstoun.) 

S O, monej% 'tis from thee life’s troubles spring ! 

Through thee before our time deatlTs path we tread ; 
To human vices sternly pandering. 

Of cares the fosterer and fountain-head ! 

Thou whelmedst Paetus in the raging tide. 

What time to Pharian ^ ports he sailed away ; 

’ Lucius, brother of Marcus Antooius, stirred up %var against Octa'vian 
in 41 B.C., and rvas defeated at Perusia in Etruria, probably not far from 
the native place of Propertius, who represents his kinsman Gallus as 
speaking. 

■ Pharos was the lighthouse of Alexandria. 
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For, following thee he sardv ux youth's first pride 
And now he floats, to distant fish a pre> 

No mother there earth s holy dues could pay 
Or lay wtli kindred dust the last of thee , 

Now o’er thy bones the sea birds linger aje 
For tomb thou hast the whole Carpathian sea 
Can anchor hold whom home has failed to keep ^ 

What merits he v.ho can his land despise ’ 

The winds wll all thy gams and treasures reap 
No ship grows old the \ciy harbour lies 
To snare the trader Nature smoothed the mam 
Thou rt lucky if but once success be thme 
Caphareus dashed the conquering proivs m tivam ^ 

\Vhen reeled wrecked Greece athwart the trackless brrete 
But content to plough hts father s field, 

Paetus had weighed my words of ivaming ivelJ 
Hts roof tree now a welcome guest n-ould shield 
Poor, but on land unswept by tempest fell 
Out by the roots his nails by waxes were tom , 

With gasping mouth he gul|>ed the hateful bnne , 

On one sm^l plank drear night beheld him borne 
To crush him did so many itU combine 
With tears he poured this plamt — his latest prayer— 

Ere the dark billow choked his dving breath 
‘ Ve dread Aegean gods I ye wmds of air ( 

And xvaxes that downward drag my head to death < 

\’e tides 1 0 bear me to Itaha s shore , 

Enough i{ but my mother find my clay 
Sucked dowai by eddyang waxes he spake no more — 

These his last w ords and that hi:, latest day 
North wmd against my sails thou ne er shalt roar , 
Adventuring naught 1 11 lie at Cynthia’s door 

(Ui 7 tr Cranstoun ) 

Cipfurcas uas a pronioatonr la Evlxxa Ihe Gwlc Bevt wa* 

wircked *(lrr the Trojan war 



Propertius has painted one fair\' picture wliich shows the 
treatment of mythology at its best”, and in unwonted restraint 
suggests Greek ideals. He tells how Heracles lost Hylas during 
the voyage of the Argonaut.s : 

T he unconquered hero’s favourite onward sped 
To seek a far-secluded fountain-head 
Him the twin-brotlicrs, Boreas'* winged brood, 

Zetes and Calais eagerly pursued — 

Strove on poised wings his upturned face to kiss 
And fled alternate with the ravished bliss : 

Now hid he 'neath their wings upraised in air, 

And witli a bough drove off the wily pair. 

Soon Orithyia's sons let H3das roam : 

Ah woe ! he sought, ah 1 sought tlie wood-nymplis’ home. 
Over a spring dew-nurtured apples smiled 
On trees untended in the woodland wild ; 

.Around the watered mead white lilies grew. 

With poppies intermi.ved of scarlet hue. 

With tender nail he culls tliem, happy boy 1 
His task forgot — a flower his only joy. 

Now o’er the fount the reckless youtli delays, 

-And in the glassj' pool his form survey’s ; 

Now dips his um to fill it to the brim. 

His right arm leaning on the mossj’ rim. 

That snowy shoulder then the Naiads fired : 

They left their dances, and his charms admired ; 

Then gently drew him down the \-ielding wave, 

As prone he bent — a scream poor Hylas gai’C. 

Afar Alcides answered, but there came 

From the far founts nought save the echoed name. 

(i. 20, tr. Cranstorm.) 

Propertius wrote two imaginative addresses of wives to 
husbands, of which the first may have suggested to Ovid the 
form of his Heroides, while the second d^s with historical 
characters ; 

' Boreas, the North wind, carried oS the Athenian princess, Orithyia. 
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T O my Ljcotas now I soul this line, 

U one so oft Auay can still bo mtno 
Is this the lindil joy thou vo« 'dst to tne, 

WTicn first I jnelclwl my )oting love to thee ? 

On all the gates the gotfc. m> vows have spumed . 

Tour cloaks I've woven, and tlioust not returned 
They say’ (hou’rt thm and pale O may thy hue 
To tender thoughts of me alone be due I 
\Vhen eve leads on the drevrv night (or mt 
I kiss the anus thou st led and think of thoc 
Fret if the coverlet uneven go 
Or wakeful bird of diwn forget to crow 
On wantcr nights I ply for thee the loom 
Sew purple cloth . shall the sword be its docm ? 

From maps I learn a painted world and icU 
Wlierc caeli remote barbarian tribe doth dwell 
Wtfi joy / hear my fap-<fog CHugis whine 
Only she shares the bed that once was thme 
No love like wedlock's love can c cr endure, 

Tis Venus sell that fans a flame so putt 
O keep thy bridal troth without a stain I 
Thus only thus I wish thee home again 

{jv 3 tr Cranstoun ) 

O r'\ULkS ' \ex my grave with tears ho more. 

No pray ere unlock the portals of the tomb , 

WTien once the dead have passed neath Hades' laiv. 
Barred stand the adamantine doors of doom 
My life changed not to slander gave no causi^, 

'Tivixt wedding torch and deaths torch did Uc dwell 
Renowued nature and birth gave me my laws 
No fear to greater virtue could compel 
yiy meed — a mothers tears the city’s moan 
Even great Caesars pief diampioned the dcid , 

His daughter by her sister peer left lone,* 


Cornelia who ^peaki i« hxlf sister to Jutta daughter ot Augustus 
This princess livd not yet achieved iK>t«iety 
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We saw that by -a god tears could be shed. 

Be sons’ sons pillars of our line ; the boat 

lilay now put forth : mant' shall stvell my fame ; 

A wife’s last triumph, and of fairest note. 

Is praise's incense offered to her name. 

Paulas, our pledges I commend to thee ; 

Burnt in my bones still breathes a mother's care ; 
Discharge a mother’s duty, then, for me ; 

For now thy shoulders all the load must bear. 

Kiss them, and Idss them for their mother ; dn,' 

Their chfldish tears ; thine ah the burden nov.-. 

--^d if thou grievest, let them not be nigh. 

Or with a smile thy sorrow disavow. 

Enough that thou the weary nights shouldst moan. 

.■\nd v.c*o my semblance back in \d5ions \-ain ; 

.■\nd whisper to mt* portrait when alone, 

-As if the lips could answer thee again. 

If e'er these hails should Oivn another queen, 

.\nd a new mother should usurp my bed, 

My children, ne'er let browning look 'ne seen. 

But honour her t'our father chose to wed. 

So shall your manners win her tender grace, 

-And sureh' s'ne will love for love return ; 

Kor praise too much your mother to her face. 

For fear her breast vdth jealous feelings bum. 

But should my image still his thoughts "engage, 

-And Paulus dov,-er my dust noth Im'e so rare, 

O leam to watch voor father's failing age. 

And shield his weary widowed heart from care ' 

Heaven add to yours the years I hoped in store. 

.And may j'our lives my aged Paulus cheer 1 
'Tis well ; I ne’er the robes of mourning wore, 

.And aU my children gathered round my bier. 

(h". ir, tr. Craustoun.) 
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PoDtics OviDius Naso (43 o c«-\ o 18) is tlie most fertile 
of the cl^nc poets. He used the metre lor diAicttc pvirposes 
m the ' (>lcndar (see pp 123 fi), ‘Art of Lose ‘Cures of 
Lose’, and Cosmetics he tells of love in his * Amours ' and 
‘Heromes’, and he turns to lamcntvtton In hu Sorrovs's’ 
Mu<* of his fame rests on hh hetameter w ork the Metamorphoses 
(see pp 242 ff) but the skill m stor> telling and dcscnplion 
there displavTd is found in his elegies too Ovid vv-rote with 
uncanny fadlitj, and this somcumca betraved him into pettj 
clevTmess and conceits Quiniiltan stifll} vnicnces him as ' too 
much in love with his own genius and as oruseworthj m 
parts Jfc has not the imaginative power of rroperdus his 
clear-cut pictures lack tlic mysicnous glamour of \ irgil his 
fltppancj contrasts stroncl> with the sincerity of hts predecessors 
Yet it is a relief to turn from morbid egotism to a hvclincss (hat 
refuses to take itscU or others too ^rtouUi If Connni (of the 
' ikmours ') 13 a lay figure she figures m many lifelike pictures. 
If diffuseness mars the talcs of love it plays round true insight 
and good psychology Even the poems of exile are illumined 
by flashes of cnlnt Ovid would have lieen better company 
than any other Roman poet except Horace 
Among hi3 earlur works were the imaginary letters of 
* Heroines ‘ Here is a <ccne that Penelope describes to Ulytscs 

T he Greeks arc home their leaders Itec from tod . 
Our country gods receive the foreign spoil 
Endes bring (hank-of/enngs for their lords return 
\nd smiling watch the lUars bnghtly bum 
Hanging cntrancctl upon their husband s li[» 

As he narrates proud III n s cclip e 
While elders stern and trembling girls enjov 
To hear his story of the fall of Troy 
Then dinner done he draws 1 battle plan 
And shows how this affray and tliat began 
Wetting his finger that some drops of wine 
May Tnsy and all her atidels design 
But what avails that Troy has been dethroncvl 
And that her walls ate levelled to the ground 
If a war widow still I lonely stav 
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And my dear lord is ever far away ! . . . 

For me alone Troy’s battlements remain ; 

All other women have their men again. 

[Heroides, i, tr. F. A. Wright.) 

Verj' real pathos is shown in the letter of Canace, daughter 
of Aeolus, to her brother Macareus, who had ' loved too well 
But in the Odyssey the King of the Winds is said to have given 
his six daughters as wves to his six sons ; 

H IS little Grand-chUd he commands away, 

In desert Place to Dogs and Birds a Prev. 

The Babe cn-’d out, as if he imderstood. 

And begg’d his Pardon with what Voice he cou’d. 

Out went the King ; my Voice its Freedom found, 

5Iy Breasts I beat, my blubber’d Cheeks I wound. 

.4nd now appear’d the Messenger of Death, 

Sad were his Looks, and scarce he drew his Breath, 

To say, ‘ Your Father sends j'ou ’ — (with that Word 
His trembling Hands presented me a Sword :) 

‘ Your Father sends you this ; and lets you know 
That yom: own Crimes the Use of it will show.’ 

Too well I know the Sense those Words impart ; 

His Present shall be treasur’d in my Heart. 

For thee, poor Babe, what Crime could they pretend ? 
How could thy Infant Innocence offend ? 

A Guilt there was ; but Oh that Guilt was mine ! 

Thou suffer’st for a Sin that was not thine. 

Yet long thou shall not from my Arms be lost. 

For soon. I will o’ertake thy Infant Ghost. 

But thou, my Love, and now my Love's Despair, 

Perform his Fun'rals with paternal Care. 

His scatter’d Limbs with my dead Body bum, 

And once more join us, in a little Um. 

If on my wounded Breast thou drop’s! a Tear, 

Think for whose sake my Breast that Wound did bear; 
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This lor thy Sister too wcU lo\ <1 (ulfil . 

Myself will I perform m\ Titfiers Will 

{Htroidtt II, tr Drjden ) 

0\ id paints \ cliarming picture of Lcander s famous exploit 
of s^vlmmlng the Hellespont to visit Hero (it should be noted 
that some of Saltonstall s rhjTues arc surpassed in quaintness 
only bj the cuts wherewith hi» translation is adorned Various 
alterations have seemed ad\i»able not on!> here but also in 
some of the oUicr translations) 

B ut smee both wind and seas den> to me 
, Xfj passage think how I first came to thee 
The Xfoon did )ieJd a glimmering light to me 
MTiich all the waj diil bear me companj 
I looking on her said Some favour have 
Towards me and think on the I^tmnn Cave* 

A mortals love niadt thov come from th) sphearc 

And she I love is like a goddess fair 

For none tinles*c that she a goddess be 

Can be so vertuous and so fair as she 

For as th> silver beams do vbine more bright 

Than lesser stars which >eiW a dimmer light 

So is she fairest of fair womankind 

Cynthia if thou dost doubt thy light is blind 

Jfo noise nor v oicc unto my cars did come 

Onlj the waters murmur as I sworn 

Onl> the Halcvons for lovxd Cej'x sake* 

‘'cem d through the night some sweet oimplamt to make 
But when I saw th> Torch O then quoth I, 

Where that fire biazrth m> fair love doth Ije 
For m that same shore said I doth she shine 
Wlio is sole goddess fire and flimc of mmo 
These words to mj Arms did such strength restore 
Methought the Sea grew calmer than before 
Hot in mj eager breast love did me keep 
' ArcfcrtncetoEndytmon * Rtfcntoalegenclotthekingfislien 
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Lest I should feel the chill of the cold deep. 

But when I could by thee discerned be 
Thou gav'st me courage by looking on me. 

Then to please thee, my Mistress, in th\' sight 
I spread my arms abroad and swim with might. 

.\nd though thy Nurse restrain’d thee, thou didst run 
Do\vn to the shore, nor e’en the waves didst shun ; 
Embrace and kisses didst thou share with me : 

Kisses, ye gods, worth seeking o’er the sea. 

{Heroides, 18, tr. Saltonstall, 1672.) 

If we turn to Ovid's own e.xperiences in Jove, we find dehghtful 
accounts of the arts of woman ; 

W HILE thou dost lead thy verse to Achilles wroth, 

.\nd new swome chiefs in maiden armes dost clothe. 
Wee, Macer, sit in Venus’ slothful shade. 

And tender love hath great 'things hateful made. 

Often at length, my wench depart I bid. 

She in my lap sits still as earst she did. 

I said it shames me : halfe to weping framed, 

‘ .A.ye me,’ she cries, ' to love why art ashamed ? ’ 

Then wreathes about my necke her -winding armes. 

And thousand kisses gives, that worke my harmes ; 

I yeeld, and back ray wit from battells bring, 

Domesticke acts, and mine own warres to sing. 

Yet tragedies, and scepters fild my lines. 

But though I apt were for sucH high deseignes, 

. My Slistris’ deity did draw me fro it. 

And Love triumpheth o’er his busktnd Poet. 

(Amores, ii. 18, tr. Marlowe.) 

This lively flirtation at the races seems founded on experience : 
¥ SIT not here the noble horse to see, 

I Yet whom thou favomst, pray may conquerour be. 

To sit and talke with thee I hither came. 

That thou maiest know -with love thou mak’st me flame. 
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Thou viewst the course, 1 thee let either heed 
What please them, and their ej'e;» let either feedc 
In vaine why finest hackc’ force conjoj-nes ns nou 
The place’s laues this benefit alloi^ 

But spare mj wench thou at her right hand seated. 

By thy side’s touching iH she is entreated 

And sit thou rounder, that behind us see 

For shame presse not her backe with th\ hard knee 

But on the ground thy skirts too loosely he 

Gather them up, or lift them loe will I 

Ensnous garments so good legges to hide. 

To see the more — j"ou ennous wraps 1 chide 
Etc these ucre scene I burnt what will these do ' 
Flames into flame fioud> thou poorest seas into 
Yet in the meanc time mlt uindes bestowe 
That from thy fanne, mov d bj hand mav blow - 
Or Is my heate of nunde, not of the skie f 
Is 't woman's foie mj captiie breast doth &ic ? 

Wldle thus I speake, bla^e dust her white iobe» raj 
Foule dust, from her fairc body go away 
Now comes the pompe themsehes let all men cheere 
Tis time to sliout . the golden pompe comes heere 
First Victory is brought with la^c spied wing 
Goddessc come here make m> love conquering 
Souldiour applaud thj Mar; no wanes we more. 
Peace pleaseth me and in nud peace is lore 
Thee gentle ^^enus and thj boy that flies 
Child archer, praise we aide mj enterpnze, 

Let my new nustns graunt to be belor-ed 
She beckt and prosperous signes ga\e as she mos'cd 
WTiat \'enus pronusd pnmnse thou we praj 
Greater than her, bj her leave th' art. I le say 

Tli% le^s hang down, thou maiest, if that be b»st, 
\ while thj tiptoes m the grating test. 

Noiv greatest spectacles the Praetor sends, 
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Then with huge steps came violent Tragedie, 

Sterne was her front, her cloake on ground did lie. 

And first she sa 5 ^d : ‘ When will thy love be spent ? 

Thou clingest ever to one argument. 

Now give the Roman Tragedie a name, 

To fill my lawes thy wanton spirit frame.’ 

The other smilde, (I wot) with sidelong ej^es, 

Erre I ? or mirtle in her right hand lies. 

■ With heavy wordes,’ she sayd, ' stout Tragedie 
treadst me downe ? must thou aye heavy be ? 

I, poet, of th}- mind the seeds first knew. 

To me thou ow'st it that she doth thee sue.’ 

{Aiiiores, iii. i, tr. Marlowe.) 

He is conscious of the immortalit}’ of the poet, and appreciativ'e 
of his predecessors and friends : 

E N'iW, wht' twifst thou me, my time ’s spent ill ? 
And call’st my verse, fruits of an idle quill ? 

Or that (unlike the line from whence I spnmg) 

War 's dusty honours I pursue not young ? 

Or that I stud}- not the tedious laws ; 

.■\nd prostitute my voice in everj' cause ? 

Thy scope is mortal ; mine eternal fame ; 

WTiich through the world shall ever chant my name. 

Homer will live, whil’st Tenedos stands, and Ide ; 

Or, to the sea, fleet Simois doth slide : 

.And so shall Hesiod too, whUe vines do bear. 

Or crooked sickles crop the ripened ear. 

Callimachus, though in invention low. 

Shall still be sung ; since he in art doth flow. 

No loss shall come to Sophocles proud v-ain. 

With sun, and moon, Aratus shall remain. 

MTiii’st slaves be false, fathers hard, and bawds be w-horish, 
^^^lil’st harlots flatter, shall Menander flourish. 

Eimius, though rude,, and Accius high-reared strain. 
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A fresh applause in every age shall gam 
Of Varro s name what ear shall not be told ? 

Of Jason s Argo ? and the fleece of gold ? 

Then shall Lucretius fofty numbers die 
When earth and seas m Are and flames shall fry 
Tityros Tillage Aenee shall be read 
Whil st Rome of all the conquer d w orld is head 
TUI Cupid s fires be out and his bow broken 
Thy verses (neat Tibullus) shall be spoken 
Our Gallus shall be knoivn from east to west 
So shall Ljeons whom be now loves best 
The suffering plough share or the flint maj wear 
But heavenly poesy no death can fear 
Kings shall give place to it and kingly sho\vs 
The banks o er which gold bearing Tagus flov.? 

Kneel hinds to trash me let bnght Phoebus swell 
With cups full flowing from the Afuses weiL 
Frost feanng myrtle shall impale my head 
And of sad lovers 1 11 be often read 
Envy the living not the dead doth bite 
For after death all men receive their nght 
Then when th s bod} falls in funeral fire 
My name shall Ine and my best part asp re 

(/li lores 1 15 tr Benjonson The PoeUt^ter i i) 
He combines hterary appreciation with the traditional lament 
of elegy in an exquisite du^ for Tibulfus 

I F Memnon * if Achilles drew when dead 
A Goddess-mothers tears sad Elegy 1 
Th> undeserving tresses loosely spread 
For now indeed thy name shall Suited be 
The poet of thy art — thy glory bums — 

Tibullus breathless body lo^s the pyre 
Lo%-e breaks his bow his quiver doivnward tams 
Memcos aoa o[ Eos the Daws w slain by Achilles son of Thetis. 
Par 9 a deU by ApoUo mottall^ vonndeii \ChiUes 
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And sees his torches dim their deaden’d fire ; 

And droops his ndngs, and smites his bosom bare ; 

Tears dew his ringlets ; sobs convulse his frame ; . 
So from thy roof he pass’d, Itdus^ fair ! 

When Venus’ other son his last road came. 

Nor less was Venus by the bard's death moved, ' 
Than when the wild boar rent her lov'er’s ® thigh ; 
Yet bards are sacred deem’d, of heaven belov’d ; 

And some believe us fill’d with deity. 

OfBcious death e’en sacred things profanes 
O’er all alike his darkening hands are spread : 
Maeonides,® whose founts’ perennial strains 
Bathe every poet’s lip, sang and is dead. 

Him did Av’emus in its gulf immerse ; 

His strains alone elude the greedy pile ; 

The toil of Troy endures in glorious verse. 

And web unravell’d by the nightl3'’ tvile. 

Thus Nemesis, and Delia thus, shall live : 

Vho first and last Tibullus captive led : 

Ah ! nymphs ! what aid can past devotions give ? 

Egyptian timbrels, and a lonelj’' bed ? 

VTien fall the good, I doubt, (my weakness spare) 
That there are gods in heaven ; alike our doom ; 
Live pure, though pure, ye die ; to shrines repair. 
Death from the temple tears you to the tomb. 

Or go ; let faith be placed in moving strains ; 

Behold Tibullus on his death-pile bum ! 

Scarce of that graceful form and mind remains 
Enough to fill the hollow of an um. 

Lov'e’s queen, that on Sidlia’s mountains reigns. 
Turn’d her soft eyes away, and drop’d a tear ; 

"i' et better this than if Phaeacia's plains * 


’ lulns was son of Aeneas, who was, by Anchises, son of Venns the 
mother of Cupid. * Adonis. • Homer. 

* Tibullus had been very iU in Core y la . 
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Had heap'd t!icir dust upon thy unknown bier. 

Here did a mother cJose thy fading ejts. 

And to thy ashes the last offerings bear ; 

Hither a sister came, m mourning giiise, 

And, unadom’d, tore loose her streaming hair. 

With thy dear kindred Delia too was seen, 

The former object of thy lender fire . 

And Nemesis, who thy last lo\e had been. 

Her kisses mmgled, nor forsook thy pjre 
Delia departing murmur'd * Bliss was thine 
And thine was life, when I thy flame itas known 
But Nemesis, ‘ \\’hy at my loss repine ? 

The *' dpng, faltering grasp ” ‘ was mine alone 
But if of mortal natures aught remain. 

Beyond an empty name, and flitting shade, 

Tibullus now has joined tlie blissful tram , 

B''cn now fie wanders m Hysium's gfarfe. ' 

Thou, skiU'd Oitullus! shalt the meeting give, 

Thy arm withm thy Calvus* arm entwined . 

While ivy spraj-s, that ever verdant hve. 

With flowering wreath thy youthful temples bind 
And Callus, thou, if false th' accuser's tale 
Unstain'd with treason ‘gainst thy prince and fnend. 
Thou, prodigal of bleeding life 1 shalt hail 
Tibullus, as his steps to meet you wend 
With them thy shade shall haunt, if shade there be. 
Accomplish'd poet ! added to the blest 
Sleep safe in quiet um . oh peace to tliee I 
Light may tlic turf upon thy ashes rest 1 

{Amores, ui 9 , tr Sir Charles Elton ) 

Ovid may bid us farewell m a letter sent from exil^ to PenJla, 
a poetess, whom some behevc to have been his daughter. 

' A reminiscence cf Tibnllos. 1 1 36 p 133 
U 2 
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G O thou my letter, being \vrit so fast, 

• And to salute PcriUa make thou haste. 

■ \\Tiat ere she does, when she knows thou art there, 
She’ll ask thee why thou’rt come, and how I fare; 

Tell her I live, but v-ish I did not so. 

Since length of time can never heal my woe. 

Returned to Muses that have been my curse 
I make my words to fit alternate verse. 

And ask, ' Dost thou to tasks we shared resort. 

And sing songs, though not as thy father taught ? 

First to the Muses’ spring to lead was I, 

Lest thy fair rill should perish and run d^J^ 

But I do fear that since I am orethrown, 

Tliat now thy breast is dull and heavy grown ; 

For, while I might, thy lines and mine I'd read. 

Me as thy Judge and Master thou didst heed ; 

And to thy Verses I an ear would lend. 

And make thee blush when thou didst make an end. 

Yet now perhaps it may be thou dost shun 
All books, because my ruin thence was won : 

Fear not Perilla, so thy Poems prove 

Nor man nor maid can learn from them to love : 

Old age will lay its hand upon thy grace. 

Old age which cometh on wth noiseless pace. 

They’ll say, “ This one was fair,” a grief 'hvill be. 

And thou wilt plain thy glass doth lie to thee. 

All things are subject to mortality . 

Except the mind and ingenuity. . 

For though my country, friends, and home I’ve left. 

And all things took from me that could be reft : 

Y'et still m3' Muses do 'with me remain. 

And Caesar cannot take away my vein. 

Who though he should me of my life deprive. 

Yet shall my fame when I am dead survive. 
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While martial Rome irom her sev'n hills surveys 
A world subdued, mankind shall read my lays ' 

{Tristia, lu. y, tr. Saltonstall.) 

Ovid died in exile, and wth him died elegy, killed by his 
facile fertility. He had lost the simphcity of TibuUos; suc- 
cee^g ages (though the attempt was rare) could not attain to 
his ease of style. Martial was a master of the metre, but 
his epigrams biuong to a different class of literature. Yet ' the 
sweete vnttie soule of Ovid lives in melliflaous and hony-tongued 
Shakespeare', Ws name lives as he prophesied, and with eveiy 
renaissance he is reborn 
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The history of Rome’s dramatic achievement illustrates both 
her indebtedness to Greek literary guidance and the character- 
istic emergence of her orvn national qualities. Without Greek 
culture the native elements of drama at Rome could hardly have 
found literary expression. Roman graviias gave the new birth 
a healthy constitution to resist the danger of dilettantism. 

■ Germs of dramatic performance are first found in the rough 
country mummings which in Italy, as in Greece, celebrated the 
safe-gathering of harvest or vintage.^ Closely connected with 
these were the ‘ Fescennine ^ verses a sort of impromptu dia- 
logue, cast in rough metrical form, in which the crude ‘ vinegar ’ ® 
of Italy sharpened broad repartee and rustic banter. Fescennine 
licence, tolerated in the country, came into early conflict with 
authority in the to^vn,^ where, as Horace tells us, its point-blank 
personalities led to disorder and the breaking of heads. 

S O laws were passed, with penalties and pains 
To guard the lieges from abusive strains, 

And poets sang thenceforth in sweeter tones. 
Compelled to please by terror in their bones. 

{Ep. II. i. 152-5, tr. Conington.) 

Humbled, but not suppressed, the Fescennines continued to find 
favour with the Roman youth. The note of personality was not 

‘ Cf. Virgil, Georgies, ii. 380 sqq., and Tibullus, 11. i. 50-6. 

= Supposed (on the analogy of the Atcllane, see p. 167, n. 6) to be con- 
nected with Fescennium, a small town in Etruria. Another derivation, also 
ancient, connects the word with fascinum (=the evil eye), which it was 
desired to avert at a moment of apparent success. But there are philo- 
logical objections to this latter view. 

’ Horace (Sat. 1. vii. 32) uses the phrase ' Italian vinegar ’ to describe 
the mordant wit of the country-side. 

' For the ortliodox Roman vievr of personalities on the stage, cf. Cicero, 
de Ilepuhlica, iv. x : ' Our life and character should be submitted to the 
sentence of judicial tribunals, and not to the whims and fancies of comic 
poets.’ 
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entirely silenced I’cRonal rid«Mle^ obscene enough, but good 
natured persisted m the ' Fescenninc jests at iveddings and 
tnumphs* 

Native farce at Rome — if Livy can be trusted — arose from the 
union of the Fescennines with Etruscan pantomime The 
evidence is a disputed chapter from Liw * describing the first 
appearance in Rome of professional players This innovation. 
It IS somewhat surpnsing to find was due primarily to the 
exigenaes of religion The ordinary stock obser\'ances failing 
to alleviate a severe pestilence in the City recourse was had to 
novel expedients includmg * scenic representations which Livj 
descnbes as being dances to the music of the flute (though without 
words) performed by htslnones profession'll dancers imported 
from Etruna T^is example Liiy states, incited the young 
nobles ol Rome to combine burlesque imitations of the Etruscan 
dances mth the dialogue and gesture of the old Fescennuie 
These semi-dramatic productions improved on the formal side 
but still plotless * became an establish^ diversion performed in 
time by professional actors Livios Andromeus (e 284-204 B c 
see p to) was the first to break away from tlieu traditional 
inconsequence and to compose and produce at Rome the first 
plajs with a coherent plot ‘ In oons^uence of this advance the 
young folk finding that dramatic composition was becoming 
an ‘ art too specialized for their powers ‘ left the regular act 
mg to the professionals and began to improvise comic verses ' • 
These were subsequently known as exodta (after pieces) ' Thej 

‘ A sapposed pTopliv]oict(c— at (lra«9 af r«jo ciog— against the evil 
eye or Jealousy o{ the gods The a«e of the rescenuioe on these occasions 
has been thought to po nt to its connexion with /ajmium 

' References to this custom at weddings abound from Catullns {fi 6 $ 
B c ) to Claudian (fl c kv 390) Tor its use at triumphs cf the coarse 
verses chanted by the sold er» 0/ Julias Caesar (Suetonius Jnhus c. 49 
$4 ancle 51} 

‘ Under the year 3G4 b c (l^vy vU c s) Livy s story lacks the 
support of other evidence ^tne critics see in it the iavenbon of a learned 
ant qaanan anxious to square the deietopment of Comedy at Rome with 
that of Comedy la Greece as traced by Anstolle m the Poehss The theory 
haa Its difficulties (cf D Alton Horace a>i H\s Agt pp 3S5~^7) 

‘ Livy toe cti has caused some confasfon by using the term saiura of 
these performances Probably he nses it fn the sense of jumble or 
medley (cf lanx saiura = ad sh fall of vanous ingredients ) and not as 
a term for a specific genre of drama e^led 5a/t/ra ^ep 38i n t 
‘ See p 171 
* Livy toe cil 

1 e short epilogues to larger pieces 
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resembled, and were presently fused with, the ‘ Atellane Plays’,' 
amatem- farces which recall the modem harlequinade both in their 
informality and their stock characters. The latter were usually 
four in number — Maccus (The Clown), Pappus (The Old Dotard), 
Bucco (The Glutton), and Dossennus (The Cunning Old Hunch- 
back). The Atellane v/as worked up into some sort of literarj’’ 
form by Novius and Pomponius ® about 90 b.c. The few extant 
fragments of their work are insufficient even for an outline of 
these farces. We may guess at their general character from the 
titles which survive, e. g. Maccus Miles (Maccus ‘ joins up ’), 
Maccus Agricola (Maccus turns Farmer), Pappus Praeteritus 
(Pappus Bottom of the Poll), Maccus Virgo (Maccus as Maid). 
Other titles suggest that the authors amused themselves and 
their audience by poking fun at the habits of provincials and 
even by burlesque ® of serious or tragic subjects. 

The AteUane continued to flourish intermittently imtil about 
the end of the first century a.d., though its claim to favour as 
an ' occasional piece ’ was contested by the Mime. The JEme 
appears to have been introduced from Magna Graecia, originally 
as ‘ a ballet divertissoneni, mthout song or dialogue In its 
Itali^ form it developed into a short ‘ knock-about ’ farce, 
of a licentious order. A typical theme was the trickery employed 
by the artful lover to conceal from the doltish husband his mis- 
conduct \vith the faithless wife.® While it bore a resemblance 
to the Atellane, it differed in several particulars. No masks 
(such as were necessary for the stock characters of the Atellane) 
were worn, and the actors performed without shoes.® The 
absence of these encumbrances made for greater agility and 
a freedom of gesture and grimace which, with the sprightly 
musical accompaniment, gave warmth and gay vigour to 


* Prom Atella in Campania, ■whence these ' Oscan farces ' were supposed 
to have come. These were the only dramas in which a Roman citizen could 
take part with out loss of status ; cf, the story of Laberius, pp. 169—70. 

a Meny, Fragments of Roman Poetry, pp, 187-95. 

Here there was Greek precedent in Ihe iKaporporf^oia (=* mythological 
traves^ in tragic form ') of Rhinthon of Tarentum (c. 300 b.c.). The 
Amphitryon of Plautus (sec p. 198) is perhaps an imitation of this kind of 
composition, known to the Romans ^sfabula Rhinthonica. 

* See Merry, p. 237. 

‘ Compare Ovid's description, Trisi. ii. 497 fi,, and cf. S. G. Owen, 
P. Ovidi Nasonis, Fristium Liber Secundus, Clarendon Press, I924,pp. 264-6. 

* They were known as planipedes (=' flat-feet '). Comic actors wore 
the socciis (s=sloose slipper). 
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the performance Stock-characters were the husband the 
nval the wife and the pert lady s maid who wore a short 
mantle (««««««') The two Jatter parts were played by 
women * A further distinction was that the Mime was more a 
drama of the toivn the Atellane of the country 

In Its literary form the 2 Iime seems to have come into pro- 
minence in the time of Sulla (c 90 b c ) and to have received 
its most polished treatment at the hands of D Laberius 
a Roman knight (c 105 43 b c ) and POBLitrus Syros {Jl c 
50 B c ) LitUe remams of the latter s work except for a coUec 
tion drawn from the Mimes of some 700 pithy saws There is 
a sagacious rule of thumb morality about them to show that in 
Syruss hands at any rate there was an undercurrent of 
somethmg better m the Mime • Two characteristic examples 
may be quoted * 

Fortune s hke glass most brittle when most bnght 
and 

A remedy for all your wongs— forget them 1 

(tr Dimsdale*) 

Over forty titles survive to prove that Labenus widened the range 
of subject and did not hesitate to trespass on the preserves both 
of Comedy and of the Atellaae His homely trenthancy • may 
be sampl^ in the expression 

1 fell in love like a cock roach mto a basui 
his humour in the picture of the thin shanked fuller* treading 
cloth in the water 

What s here ? 

A man think you or Balearic crane ? 

Hence the alternative title of the M me— /abnts netntetia 

‘ In this respect the Mune dden from all other Roman stage pioduc 
tJons. It was uie one form of drama in wb cb women acted 

* Merry p *50 

* The Latin ongi&als of these and the fohowiag quotations Are to he 
found in Merry's Frafnunir of Homan Poetry unless another source is 
ndicated 

‘ tint of Lat « L tercUure p 77 

* Aulas GcU as (e A D 170} censures him for introduang a low and 
Ignoble Latimty [Nodes Att eae xix xiii 3 cl i6 xvi vu. 1) 

* The fullers were a favourite ^tt both of the AteUane-wiifeis e g 
Kovtus and Pompon us (see Merry pp i8h and 193) and of the comedians 
(seee g it p 105) 
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reflective moraliW of which from time to time wc gam glimpses 
In Tragedy and Comedy proper the obligation to Greece is easier 
to recogmze There is more evidence to guide us and the debt 
IS frankly acknowledged 

Lmus Andronvcus^ has already been mentioned as the first 
\vnter to stage (m 240 B c ) Latin plays • with a consecutive 
plot The occasion of these pioneer performances ivas the peace- 
celebration after the First Punic War • In the play’s (ivhich ivere 
rough adaptations from the Greek) Livius made the first crude 
attempt to follow the ongmal metres and reproduce them m 
Latm * In place of the chorus he established ^hmd the scenes 
a professional singer, who chanted to a flute accompaniment 
lyncal interludes knoiv n as canltca. the actor on the stage mean- 
while delivering the appropriate gestures Livius may therefore 
claim to be the originator of a Graeco-Roman drama From the 
meagre fragments, tragic and comic little can be gathered of its 
general character The bulk of the work «ccms to have been 
a bald imitation of the Greek with here and there a happy line * 
Perh^ our sense of loss is somew hat tempered by our know ledge 
that Cicero, for all hts admiration of the earlier tatm poets, did 
not consider the pKys of Lmus worth a second reading ' * 

' See p lO; (te xiraa a aemi Greek . probably captured and btoogbi 
to Rosie after the iieg« and capture of Tareatost (a^a 8 c } His mt 
name suggests that he acted as tutor id the household of a Uvms whose 
children be ss supposed to bav« taught It was for their benefit probaUy 
that he translated the Odyssey (see p 16) as we)) as speeunens of Creek 
Tragedy and Comedy 

' it IS convenient here to distinguish the various terms applied to Latin 
plays The term fabula paUiata (from paihunt the Greek dress) is used 
to denote Latm Comedy with Greek scenery and Greek characters latm 
Comedy tbescene of wanrhisfaid in Rome is knows as (from 
lBS<t the national dress of Rome) Latin Tragedy demisg with a theme 
drawn from Roman history or legend, is known as fdtiuta ptaeUxUx or 
prattexiaia {tram toga ptaeUxta the purple hemmed toga worn by Roman 
magistrates) Fahula crepiiata (from cstptia the high buskin or boot 
worn by tragic actors) denotes a Latin Tragedy with a Greek theme and 
setting 

• Obsem e once more the close relation which existed at all times between 
the State religion and the stage Four festivals in the Roman year (together 
with religious celebrations such as tnnmphs and funerals) were the 
occasions regularly appointed tea dramatic performances 

• For his Odyssey on the other band he had used the native Saturnian 
metre (see p i6) 

‘ Even Iiorace — by no means « syiiMthetic cntic (cf p. ?6S) — admits 
that there were occanenaf good lines (£P n i 65^7$) 

• Brulus tS 
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the Metelh is familiar Naevias had hmted that it was not 
altogether merit which made the ifetelli consuls 

Fate males Metelh magistrates of Rome * 

The Metelh retorted with a Saturnian verse 

The consuls will make trouble for Naevius the poet * 

The upshot was that Naevius found himself ui prison * Even 
this did not cr^ his spmt though his fate sen ed as a warning 
to successors and probably accounts for the fact that Roman 
Comedy did not again attempt political personaUties m the 
manner of the Old Attic Comedy * It was m Comedy • that 
Naevius was most at home and it is in his comic fragments 
that we find some of his most defiant utterances 


1 11 loose lots 0 liberal language at the Liberalia 1 * 

and the following a protest to the people against his treatment 
by the nobles 


W HAT m the theatre wins me folks applause 
Shall any great man dare to mterfexe with ? 

Good God twere better here (ir on the stage) to be 
asla\e 

Than to live free as liberty s now reckon d ! 


As a piece of observant description lightly bandied his picture 
of the tot at the games (m the Gtrifrom TarenUm) could hardly 
be bettered. 


’ An iambic line biote lie douMi enUndrt in the word Fate which 
may mean mere cAa*tM or mij/orl in» in this context one misfortune 

* There is n somewhat s ndlar ambigni^ in the mplv The word malum 
with which Kaevins la threatened means trouble' but suggests the 

whippiog the pamshmeat of sla^e& 

' Plautns alludes to this see p 196 

‘ A field in which Ital an vinegar would surely have excelled itself I 
^8 it was Satire tooV over the place intended by nature for a Homan 
Comedy o! InvecUve Cf o. aSi 

* Sedigitus places him third in Ins canon (p jed) The epithet which 
he bestows— turning Naevius —is a fair descnptton of the poet s fiery 
character 

* Not ce the extreme alliteration Uhera lin/wa Jo^utmur ludts Liter 
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E E a shuttle-cock she flutters, backwards, forwards, here 
and there. 

Nodding, winking and caressing, making lovers ever}'- 
where. 

She 's at home with all the youngsters, flirts with aU, flies to 
and fro. 

Sits by one and fires his passion, squeezing hand and tangling toe : 
Shows her ring to one to gaze at, blows a kiss to one above : 
Sings with one, with one exchanges cabalistic signs of love. 

In the end Naevius’s enemies proved too strong for him. 
The old poet died an exile at Utica in or about rgg b.c. An 
epitaph, thought to be his owm work and written in Satumians, 
proudly claims that after his death ‘men at Rome forgot to 
sneak the Latin tongue Certainl3' among Roman poets, as 
his Epic proves, he has a conspicuous claim to be remembered as 
a pioneer and a patriot. In Comedj’^ his immediate successor is 
Plautus (though in \iew of the outspoken character of Naevian 
Comedy it would be truer perhaps to say Lucilius,- the satirist), 
in Tragedy — as in Epic — Q. Exxius (239-169 B.c.).® 

Ennius is known to have attempted Comedy though apparently 
ivithout much success.* His temperament found a more con- 
genial outlet in his adaptations from Greek Traged\%® mostly 
from the drama of Euripides. The fragments of one pla5' — 
a version of Euripides’s Medea — show by comparison ivith the 
original Greek that in one play, at least, he followed his model 
ver3' closely. The main diS^ence is that between the two 
l^guages. The Greek is compressed and flexible, the Latin 
dignified but prolix. But careful examination of his tragic 
remains ^ a whole establish^ an original and personal factor. 
Enmus himself claimed to have three ‘ hearts ’,® the Oscan (from 
his South Italian birthplace), the Greek (from his education), 
and the Roman (from his adopted city). These sources are 

* Herry, p. ”3. 

- See p*p. 2Sifi. 

* See pp. iS fi., 130. eS:. 

* He appears tentli — ^and last — in Sedigitns’s list {p- 336). 

“ He is credited witlr only one fraeiixia — a drama on The Rape of the 
Sahir.c Worr^.. 

• To a Roman the lireast is the seat of the intelligence. K " hearty man ' 
{ccrdattis homo) is not therefore an nnintcUigent one. . . 
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mingled in his work The Greek gives it refinement, form, and 
polish (as shown m his improvement of metre and dialogue), 
the Roman imparts a moral and sentenbous colouring To the 
Ibdian ^ perhaps are due the moments of strong and convincing 
emotion which sometimes flash out in Ennius Take, for instance, 
the lyrical passage in which Alcmacon having mur^rrf his 
mother, app^s to Arsinoe tor help agamst the Avenging Deibes, 

T hey come, they come — the Fanes nreak * 

On me their vengeance, me they seek 

Foul fiend* 1 (To Arstnoe ) Ah • lend thine aid ! 

Wlh flame-borne pow r they torture me 
Dark lorms and snake-girt locks I see. 

And bhzing brands-~oh agon) ! 

Save, save me dearest maid 1 

Or the lament of the ca pine Andromache over tJie fall of TVoj, 

W HERE turn for help ? Whence seek support ^ 

In foreign fastness refuge find > 

Wliat comfort claim, with woe distraught 
From home, from palace banidi d, 
lly father s altars undetmm d 
Ills house m ruins vanish d ? 

Chart d beam and sooted pile recall 

Tlie furious flime that fould yon temple wall 


O father I O my fatherland 1 
O ro)^!! house of rriam King of Troy I 
On ever) hand 
The foreign host saw 1 
Thj fencid keep draw nfgli 

' Cicrro (t)« Dip l ji) rratMsrnnint tor ' monleartmtneta crtUlnly 
a h>y"»an qoahty tnil tor l)is nqnlMie irnsibi)j!}> anU paulon— tbm 
probably iialiaa cbaracirrMtlc* towllchtbftpltnsool^cljno hlspatT«n-«- 
irriM vtoMgit tn tiidy rtfm 

■ in this aod (tie following patuee oottCB lli« BlUterKtion, UIC cult at 
titnn to rrpmont in tratuUtmt but alwayt a marVM and rflretwe 
trainre ifimnn 
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Thy gates on grating hinges roll’d. 

Thy halls of ivory and gold, 

Th}’ fretted roofs rich-^vrought of old. 

Thy palace to destroy ; 

I saw all perish in one blazing pile. 

Of life perforce unlif’d,^ the King 
Sank to the ground and perishing 
Jove’s altar did defile. 

Take again — ^for another efiect — the opening scene of his 
Ipkigenia where Agamemnon asks the sentrv ‘ WTiat of the 
night ? ’ 

A G. On heaven’s high resonant shield o’ nights upborne. 

Watchman, is aught to see? 

Sentry. The W^ain is up, 

Dri\Tng the stars again and ever again 
Night’s diz2y path along. 

(tr. Dimsdale.) • 

These lines, blending the Greek and Roman genius, achieve 
sublimit}'. In weaker hands they might have been bombast. 

The literary quality of Ennius’s bagedy is unchallengeable. 
Its dramatic power, as also that of his successors, Pacu\ius and 
Accius, we are less able to judge. iLtECUS P.^cimus (c. 220- 
132 B. c.},® the nephew and literary heir of Eimius, endeavoured 
stfll further to enrich the diction of tragedy, in particular b}' 
the introduction of high-sounding compwund words. His reputa- 
tion has sufiered by the preservation of some of the more violent 
compounds which he attempted to acclimatize.® Such eccen- 
tricities occur in his description of dolphins as 

The flock 

Of Nereus, snout-uplifted, neck-inarch'd 

(tr. H. E. Butler), 

’ A kind of play on vrords — a characteristic device in Ennins often 
crudely employed. ’Seep. 281. 

’ Yet compounds vrere natural to the genius of the language (e.g. 
StiovdauTilia), \rere used efiectively by the early lyric poet, Laevius 
(c. 00 B.C.), and by Catullus in his Atiis, and persisted in the spoken ■ 
tongue. Augustari purism banished them from the higher forms of 
literature (see p. 369). 
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or of the tortoise {an extreme instance of enigmatical mgeiiuit> 1) 
as 

F our footed slow jwoceedmg country bred 

Short headed snake-neck d scabrous low unflesh d — 
An animal inanimate jtt \ojc d.* 

Yet he could >vnte simply and eflectiv cl j in a descnptive passage 
Wtness the following account * of the start for Troy and the 
storm which burst upon the Greeks 

H APP\ \\hcn their fleet left harbour thej could watch the 
hsh at play 

Tlieywere nc\crwcarj watching though thej watched 
the livelong day 

Meanwhile when it turned to sundoxvn rough and rougher grew 
the main 

Darkness doubled blinding blackness came with night and clouds 
of ram 

Flame flashed out across the welkm thunder made the heavens 
rock 

Hail with plenteous sleet commingled sudden fell with headlong 
shock 

E%cry»here the gales broke prison cruel whulmg winds 
arose 

And the ocean boiled in fury 

(Ir Wight Dufl) 

and the lines immerlutcly following 

The clash o fleets 

Creaking gear and clamorous sailors thunder roll and whuthng 
sheets. 

• This tetm tothe Iminl oCtbcistant HeerneawbouMid to tukveslais 
» •nd s«il It* shell to cossiroct the fint tj're 

* All teratioB once nor« is pro&t&mt in the ongAsl. 
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He, too, can strike either the didactic chord, dear to Roman 
hearts, 


C OMPLAINT of fortune best beseems the man, 

But lamentation were a woman's part; 

or the equally popular political note. 

Saved I these men that they might murder me ? 

a line which was quoted with effect against the conspirators at 
the funeral of Julius Caesar. 

Pacuvius, however, seems on the whole to have laboured under 
a pompousness, which made him the butt of Lucilius and of 
later writers such as Persius.*- Lucius Accius (170-86 b. c.) * 
was more successful in joining lofty ® expression to the dignity 
of moral reflection and counsel, as in the hope of Ajax for 
his son : 


In worth match thou thy sire, outmatch his luck * 

. , (tr. Wight Duff), 

or m the aphorism, 

True men bear their misfortunes easily, 


There are suggestions of imaginative power in the passage 
describing the impression made on the minds of herdsmen (who 
had never before seen a ship) by the coming of the Argo, 


F rom the deep. 

Loud-echoing with strange, inhuman roar. 
So vast a bulk approaches ; waves are roll’d 
Before it, whirlpools eddy in its wake. 

As forth it plunges, scattering the sea 
And breathing back the spray-drops. 


Next a Virgilian touch, previously unexampled, in lines charged 


* PP- 376-7- The 'Antiquated Author ’ there mentioned is Pacuvius. 
> See p. 355. 

Horace (Ep. n. 1. 56) speaks of his ' grandeur Ovid (Amons, 1. xv. 19) 
of his ' spirited tongue • 

* A passage interesting as the model of a famous Virgilian imitation 
(Aen. xii. 435-6). 
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with strong feeling for country life and understanding of its 
beauty and its hold 

B y chance ere dawn hot sunshme s harbinger 
When rustics dn\e the homSd hine afield 
To cleave with steel the dewy steaming earth 
And from the yielding furro v lift the sods 

(tr Dimsdale) 

and passion forably represented 

T EREUS with untam d mood and ruthless heart 
Look d on her frenzied with his flammg lust — 

A desperate man then of his madness shapes 
A deed most foul 

(Ribbeck Trag Rom Frag 1871 p 218 tr Wight Duff ) 
A translation (from Che opening lines of Eunpides s Phoemssae) 
shows a growing tension of style by contrast wth the iffuseness 
of Ennius 

S UK who fierce heat and flashing flame unfold st 
Erom thy candescent car and hurrying steeds 
Why inauspicious and lU favouring 
Shedd St thou thy light upon the Theban race ? 

Lastly we may notice an expression of contempt for current 
superstition * 

T rust not augurs who fill others ears 

That their own houses they may fill mth gold 

(Ribbeck op eU p 157 ) 

After Accius Roman Tragedy wanes The old plays contmued 
to be performed ev'en m Imperial tunes and the skiil of actors 
like Roscius or Acsopus still drew mpular applause especially 
if the hues seemed capable of application to current politics 
But during the last years of the Republic no new trag^an of 
real consequence appears* TTie Augustan age seems to hase 
wtnessed somctlung of a rcviiml Augustus himself not only 

Ag3ia5( whtcb both Eao us aiul l^Knvias bid alitidy protested 
' The origtoal passage pUys oa the sound of aurMm ( gold ) and 

• Most ol the new work seems to have been in the nature of a hterary 
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composed an Ajax} but bestowed handsome patronage upon at 
least one tragic uTiter.- Unhappily little is left to us beyond 
some names of authors and a few play-titles. Nothing remains 
from the tragedies of Asinius PoUius ^ (76 b.c.-a.d. 4), and we 
are therefore unable to determine the value of the eulogies which 
Horace and Virgil saw fit to confer upon their patron.* From 
Tacitus ® we learn that the two most popular plays of the period 
were the Thyestes of Varius Rufus, the friend of Horace and 
VirgU, and the Medea of 0 \'id, both of which won the warm 
praise of Quintilian.® For the student of literary history the 
loss of the Medea is the more serious. It is at least doubtful 
whether the pla5’’ -was ever intended for stage-production.'^ And 
it is tolerably certain that its general style and treatment owed 
much to the training of the rhetorical schools.® With it we have 
lost an earl}' example of the influence which the combined forces 

exerciM wiittea without any idea of production. A typical example is 
that of Cicero’s brother, Quintus, who wrote off four ' tragedies ’ within 
sixteen daj-s. 

} He was not satisfied with its style and destroyed it, remarking to his 
mends that ‘ .\jax had fallen on his sponge’, i. e.'not, as in the play, on 
his sword. (Suetonius, Attg. c. 85.) 

‘ He presented Varius Rufus with i.ooo,ooo sesterces (=£10,000) for 
his tmgrfy, Thyestes, which was performed in 29 b.c. at the games given 
to celebrate the rictorj* of Actium. 

’ For PoUio, see also p. J73, note i. 

* Cf. Horace, Odes, 11. i. 10. and Virgil, Eclogues, viii. 10. Virgil hails 
him as the Roman Sophocles and Horace uses terms only less compli- 
mcntarj". Tacitus, however, tells us that he modelled himself on Accius 
and Pacuvins and imph’es that his compositions were ‘stiff and dry’. 
(Diatogus, c. 21.) 

■ Tacitus, Dialogus, c. 12. 

* 98- He is even prepared to back the Thyestes against 
^y of the classical Greek plays. This is high praise, even when allowance 
h^ t^n made for the unsoundness of Quintilian in matters of dramatic 
criticism. 

' The plai"s of Pollio and Varius, of which performances were given, 
written some 5Tears before the Medea. 

For Ovid's rhetorical training, cf. p. 246. Osdd’s methods may be 
^ralleled from another of his works. The HcroTdes (see pp. 153 ff.) are ^mi- 
drarnatic monologues in which his taste for romantic psychologj’ is freely 
indulged. Butrin form thc}*" are little more than r*ersified ‘ deliberative ’ 
essays as practised in the rhetorical schools. From one of the two frag- 
ments of the Medea 

1 had the power to save, and ask you then 
If I have power to ruin 

(tr.H.E. Butler). 

we may infer that Ovid treated the theme on rhetorical lines. The epi- 
grammatic turn of the sentence is quite in the Scnecan manner. 
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of Recitation and Declamation * brought to bear upon literature 
as wll as a s'aluable means of bndgmg the gap wbich separates 
the plays of the Republic irom those of the Ncronian age 
In the ten plays \sbich ha\c come doiTO to us under the name 
of ^eca w possess our only complete speamens of Roman 
Tragedy Nine* of them deal \nth the M*ell-\TOm themes of 
Greek legend, and these arc BcncraWy assigned — on the internal 
evidence of sentiment and style — to Ltcius Assacus Seneca, 
the philosopher *(c 4 b c -A D 65) * Tor subject matter. Seneca, 
m common wfh the earlier Reman dramatists borrowed from 
one or more of the three great Athenian masters from Eunpides 
especially But while Enmus, Pacimus, and Acems had been 
content merely to translate or to adapt, Seneca went a good deal 
further His method was to rewrite the plaj-s according to the 
gospel preached in the declamation schools of his own day The 
result IS a drama franLly rhetoned In it the %nces of rhetoric-— 
Its tiresome clcvcrocss. its want of proportion, its diffusencss— 
are all paraded in their least atincUve form The cle%crness is 
particularly noticeable m the dialogue Senecan characters, 
regardless of sex. age, or standing, all conduct their conversation 
m the language of the declamation hall Quip calls to miip and 
epigram to epigram Nothing is more t>’pical of the Scnecan 
manner than the rapid fusillades as two parties exchange a fire 
of glittenng repartee The duologue between Medea and her 
Nurse IS but one example ol this verbal musketry . 

Nurse Medea 

N urse Poster-child 

Restrain thy lory , hardly art thou safe 
Though silent 

Medea Tortune trmnplcs on the meek. 

But fears the brave 

' See the section 00 Lttcrdry CntKlt’tt pp jr$ 6 
• The tenth the Ocimta » usually suppos^ not to be the work o{ 
Seneca Tts subject U the divorce and banisntnent of Nero s wife Octavia 
and It possesses interest ts theonlysurvivia^exampleof a /aMa pratUxUi 
or Roman tautorical drama Bat neither its literary nor its dramatic 
qualities are convincing 

' The epr^mmatic style of the pUys and the constant intrusion ol 
Stoic doctnne agree closely with the manner and spirit of the Moral 
Epistles (sec pp ijGfi 4808) 

' See pp ’99ff Ss 68 , 4 ?^S 487 
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N. When courage is in place 

It wins approval. 

M. It can never be 
That, courage should be out of place. 

N. To thee, 

In thy misfortune, hope points out no way. 

M. The man who cannot hope should naught despair, 

N. Colchis is far away, thy husband lost ; 

Of all thy riches nothing now remains. 

M. ' Medea now remains ! Land, sea, sword, fire, 

God and the thunderbolt, are found in me. 

N. The King is to be feared. 

M. I claim a king 
For father. 

N. Hast 'thou then no fear of anns ? 

M. I, who saw warriors spring from earth ? ^ 

N. Thou’lt die ! ' 

M. I wish it. 

N. Flee ! 

Nay, I repent of flight. 

N. Thou art a mother. 

And thou seest by whom. 

N. Wilt thou not fly ? 

I fly, but first revenge. 

N. Vengeance may follow thee. 

I may, perchance. 

Find means to hinder it. 

{Medea, 157-73, tr. Harris.) 

The wrangle between Pyrrhus and Agamemnon, in the Trojan 
Women, lends itself to a similar display : 

' When Jason had sown the dragon’s teeth, Medea helped him to 
destroy the armed host which sprang from them. 
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PYRRHyS Agamcmhon 

P YRRHUS To grant kings life is kingly 

Agamejinon Wiy didst then 

With thy nght hand cut short a royal life?* 

P Mercy gives often death instead of life 
A Merty now seeks a virgin for the tomb ? * 

P Thou deem st it crime to sacrifice a maid ? * 

A More than their children kings should love their land 
P No law spares captives or denies Tc%enge 
A ^Vhat law forbids not honour s self forbids 
P To victors IS permitted what they will 
A He least should wish to whom is granted most 

(Trojan Women 327-36 tr Hams ) 

Declamation is naturally prominent in the longer speeches 
hut they are more often tedious than effective One reason is 
that S^eca in true scholastic fashion can resist no opportunity 
of ainng his learning mythological or othem’ise \i^eQ Am 
phitryon* appeals on behalf of his step-son Hercules to Jupiter 
we must ne«w hear the full tale of the Twelve Labours Mwea • 
about to poison Jason s Connthian bnde collects all the known 
poisons of the globe and the Nurse supplies us with a neatly 
discriminated geographical list of each But Seneca can commit 
even graver improprieties Medea butchers her two sons openly 
and only wishes there were more of them 

Would that the chadren that made proud the heart 
Of Niobe were mine that I had borne 
Twice seven sons ' In beanng only two 
I have been cureed 1 

{Medea 954-6 tr Hams ) 

^nhns son of Achilles had mardeted Pnam after the fait of Ttov 
' The ghost of Achilles had denia&ded the sacrifice of the Trojaa 
pnscess Polyxena before the Greeks could sail from T107 

* Asazaemnoa had sacrificed his daagbter ipbigeneu inordertosecars 
a passage to Troy lor the Greek fleet, weather bound at Aulis. 

Hercults F'taitts 204 78 
• iltdta 705 38 
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J.Ianto,* the prophetess, examines the entrails in public and gives 
a minute description of each gruesome detail. Worst of all, 
perhaps, is Theseus, piecing together the mangled remains of 
ins son Hipix)lytus : 

Wiat is this I .sec. 

Lacking in beauty, base, v,-ith many wounds ? 

Wliat part of thee it may be I know not. 

Yet part of thee it is. Here, here repose. 

Not in thine own but in a x-acant place. 

{Phaedra, 12O5-S, tr. Harris.) 

Such scenes of horror - could hardly' liavc been prc-scntcd on the 
stage. Perhaps it was never the author's intention that they' 
should. He may' have regarded his plays, like his Moral EpisUcs,^ 
as handy vehicles for his own ethical teaching, 'fhis supposition 
would account for the frequent irrelevance of the choruses, in 
W’hich Stoic moralizing constantly' prevails. A few typical lines 
may be quoted ; 

C HORUS. Tlie sport of fate arc wc, yield then to fate. 
Unquiet cares ne'er changed that distaff’s thread. 
WTiatever we, the race of men, endure, 

Wliatever we may do, comes from above ; 

Lachesis, with a hand that turns not back 
Her distaff, spinneth out the thread of life ; 

.All walk a path prepared, and man's first day' 

Poretclls his last ; not Jupiter himself 
Jlay' make the spindle of the fates turn back ; 

Tlie order of her turning, fixed for all. 

No prayers can change. 

{Oedipus, 980-92, tr. Harris.) 

Here we have one of the cardinal doctrines of Stoicism — the 
theory of an unalterable Fate. But it is a Stoicism too hard 
and too inhuman for ordina^' acceptance. And it is precisely 
in its lack of humanity that Scnccan drama fails to appeal. As 

> Oedipus, 353-83 

= This morbid passion for the unnatural may be paralleled from the 
routine of the declamation-schools (cf. 'racitus, Diatogus, c. 35, quoted 
cn p. 386, and Petronius, Salyricon, § 1, quoted on p, 377). 

’ Sec pp. 480 ff. 
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in the schools of rhetonc, its characters are types , not individuals 
‘ There 15 not a real human character in ill the tragedies * * 

If Seneca’s plays n-ere rot rwlJy M-ntten for stage prodnction, 
it would be idle to make too much of their dramatic short 
comings And in Seneca s favour it should be said that there 
are some scenes of indisputable power But the real siemficance 
of his work lies not so much in its own merits and defkts as in 
Its influence upon the early course of Medieval drama * Seneca's 
plays came to light at an early stage of the Renaissance and long 
cnjoj’ed genersd esteem as the authentic type of Classical Tragedy 
In Italy, the first tragedy wntten in the vernacular is actually 
introduced by the ghost of Seneca * In France, where ‘ classical ’ 
drama was most at home, a whole senes of dramas ' after Seneca ' 
ivas wntten, from the CUop&lre of Jodelle (1552) onwards 
Later, Corneille and e\en Racme were in his debt The early 
English tragedy Gorboduc (X561) is a professed imitation of the 
Senccan manner Kyds Spanish Tra^edie (c 1584) borrows 
from almost all the plays. Sidney admired his style, Jonson 
translates passages from him (or liis own CaitUne and Seianus, 
Shakespeare may have knovm him in the complete transUtion 
published in 1381 * A debt indirectly due to Seneca may be noted 
in Hamtel *rhe Ghost is hneally descended from the Ghost of 
Tonlafus m the ThyeUes • 

Modem judges with a fuller knowledge of Greek tragedy and 
a better cntic^ equipment arc not inebned to set the same store 
by Seneca’ s pl^ as did the Middle Ages Not can it be doubted 
what Horace, Rome's premier dramatic cntic, would have made 
of work so directly in conflict with his canons and his hopes 
lioracc had looked forward to a national drama,* a product 
more polished and more refined than the work of theRepubhean 
pocts,^ broader in conception and appeal, and above lUl ongmai 

‘ A D Godley Stnfcan Tragedi y 241 la Engtith Lihraturt and lit 
Clauits (CIsreadoa Press 1913) a bnlliaotJy atausiog sketeb nvl] wortb 
Study 

* rof 2 fuller account see ftofeasor f U Cunhffe Introduction to 
Carh English Ctassual Traetd es OsreiMloa Press 1913 

* Catnmelti a FUtsItalo c i anfila 1499 Ct CunliSe op ctt pp xxiv ff 

* Sinrea His Ten Tsaetdies Trai^attd tnJo Engtysh 

* Cf Professor C E \ sugbao Types «/ Tragic Drama MaemdUn 
jpoS pp 93 fi 

* Horace u noUucg if cot ^ctical and it is tolerably clear that his 
4es Pofficaaims at stupuig the course of the Augustan revival of Tiagedy 

' Cl his strictures upon Emuus Amus aad others His iosisteace 
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in the sense that his own or Virgil's work was original. But even 
the Augustan revival failed to produce a tragic writer capable 
of holding the public interest, ^e Roman counterpart of Greek 
Tragedy was an ideal perhaps unattainable. Greek drama had 
flourished because of the freshness of its subject and the inter- 
pretation which it offered of the national life and religion. At 
Rome, themes from the Greek could not please as a novelty for 
ever, and the choice of a Roman motive was limited and difScult.^ 
In such a soil Roman Tragedy could not be expected to develop 
a healthy, independent growffi. 

It has already been suggested that other comic poets could 
not afford to be so outspoken as Naevius.- Direct political 
allusion practicall}’^ disappears in his younger contemporary, 
T. SIaccius_ Pl.'^Utl's (c. 254 ~i 84 *^-)> who came originally 

from Umbria.3 All his comedies* are faUiatae, professedly 
modelled on the Greek ‘ New Comedy ’,® and containing lively 
pictures of low life and intrigue. Plot and scene are Greek, the 
humour and sentiment almost entirely Roman. Jests at Roman 
institutions and Roman foibles are scattered about with as little 
care for consistenc}^ as Shakespeare had in a later age, or less. 
Delicate characterization becomes the broadest caricature, 
sensitive wit a boisterous humour too varied and too exuberant 
to be adequately conveyed in a few excerpts. But, even in 
excerpts and in translation, as in the passages which follow, it is 
best to make Plautus his own critic.® 

notably in A rs Poelica, on elementarj- dramatic principles implies that 
in his opinion Roman drama was still a mine nnworked and capable of 
extensive exploitation. 

'■ See Introduction (p. 8). Of the eighty or so play-titles of Ennius, 
Pacnvte, and Accins only four or five are practexiae. ‘ The reason pro- 
bably is that there was too much party-life in Rome to make the dramatic 
treatment of the national history equally acceptable to all ' (W. Peterson, 
Quintilian, Book X, p. 95). 

■ * See p. 173. 

“ He was an actor in early life, lost his savings in imprudent specu- 
lation, and after a turn of manual labour took to writing plays for 
a living. 

‘ Twenty survive, probably Varro's selection (p. 357, and note). 

^ The later Greek ' Comedy of Manners ' (c. 340—260 B.c.), dramas of 
everyday life of which fidelity to nature and minute character-study are 
Uie leyirng features. The plot often depends on a happy recognition-scene 
in which the supposed slave-girl turns out to be an Attic citizen and is 
therefore able to marry her lover. 

‘ Notice particularly his numerous assonances, alliterative effects, and 
puns. 
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In the first, two slaves arc discussuiR the character of Euc/io, 
the famous miser in the AuUtlanA or Pot of Gold . ‘ 

StEOBiLus Anthrax. 

S TR A Pmmce stone is not hall so dry as that old Huncks 
An Say ye so, introth ? 

Str Take this from me If the least smoke shoo’d chance 
to fl> out of his House he strait allarms the Toivn, exclaims 
against Heaven and Earth, that he s undone, and nuned for 
eier ' — 1 11 tell \e Vihene’re he goes to Bed he tyes a Bladder 
at hia Hose 
An \Vhat for ’ 

Str Tor fear of losing part of his Breath when he ’s asleep 1 
An [somewhat incredulous ] And doesn't he plug up his ^V^nd- 
pipe too. lest any shou d steal out that way ? 

Str ‘Tis cml to believe me, since I do you 
As AVhy, truly, I do believe ye 

Str Did )ou never hear, hou it to the Soul of him to 
pour out the Water he has once wash'd his hands in ? 

An Do'st think, Boy, we shall be able to squeeze out a 
swinging sum of Honey of this old Gnpes. to purchase out 
Freedom with ? 

Str Troth, shou’d ye beg the loan of Hunger itself of him, 
the Wretch wou d deny ye Nay more , whenever he gets his 
Nads to be cut he carefully scrapes up all his Panngs, and 
saves 'em 

An Why, faith this is the most miserable Cur upon the face 
of the Earth — But is he really such a pinching Wretch as you say ? 

Str \Vhy t’other daj a Kite <&anced to steal a scrap of 
supper from hun , this pow Devil goes strait to my Lord Chief 
Justice 5, crying, roaring and howling for his Warrant to appre- 
hend it — 0, 1 cou d tell ye a thousand of these Stones, if 1 bad 
leisure 

(AHlwfana, Act 11, Sc. 4 tr Anon 1694 ) 

’ The seventeenth-century English translation quoted has some flavour 
ol the old fashioned Latin 
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0 1 m wretchedlj perplexed that I’m forced to go out a doors 
now , and troth, it goes sore against m> mind , howeier, 'tis 
upon sure grounds For now s the tune for our Officer to 
distribute the Money to the Poor Now if I shou d be negligent, 
and not be among the Beggars I m afraid the World wou’d 
presently conclude, that 1 had got Gold at home For ‘Its n't 
likely sudi a poor Fellow as I pretend to be, shou'd so little 
value Money, as not to be there Notwthstanding my restless 
care of concealing this Gold, it strangely nins in mj Head, that 
all the World kno'as of it, and everybody seems to be more 
obliging and to complement me more than ever. They meet 
me stay me. embrace me enquire after my Health my Welfare, 
and csery thing —Well I II go. and be back agam as soon as 
possibly {fxif to market place ] 

{Aulutana Act I, Sc. 2 tr Anon 1694.) 

Here is a slave-dealer m trouble with a rascally cook,^ a stock 
character 

BaU. 10 CllEl 

B A He calls it v,Tong who calls it mart for cooks . 

A Thieves kitchen , for hire not cooks bat crooks I 
Cir If what they say is your opinion, 

^Vhat made jou hire me? 

B\ Dearth there was but one 1 

But why did you sit there if you re a cook. 

Alone of all the lot ^ 

Ch I II tell you Look ' 

Directly men w ould hire a chef, tis clearest 
They never want the man who 's best and dearest , 

The very cheapest rather Uiey engage , 

That is the reason why I held the stage. 

Those beasts were shiUingers. but as for me 
No man can make me budge for less than three 

' Whom in accordance vuti enstom he has hired for a special occasion 
from the Cooks Market 
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I'm not like many a cook, when food I flavour, 

^\'ho piles the plates with mostard-flelds for savour. 
Banquets — the beef ! ^ his cni\ing never curbs 
But seasons herbs with herbs and herbs with herbs ! 
Shreds garlic, fennel, leeks and corianders. 

Beet, sorrel, broccoli and broad-bcans squanders, 

Dflutes with sUphium a pound in weight. 

Grates onions -vile that th' ej-es of those who grate 
Turn ere they’ve grated tear-distilJeries. 

\Mjen such men cook or sauce their cookeries 
They season not with any seasoning. 

But rather vrith blood-suckers blood-sucking I 
Of living guests the intestines to devour ; 

That 's why man’s life is only for an hour ! 

Ba. And you ? The sauce you use is godlike then ; 

By which the life of man you can prolong ? 

What makes you say their seasoning is r.Tong ? 

Ch. Two hundred years their life (no need to quibble !) 

\Mio nutriment that I have seasoned nibble. 

For when I've shredded in some pickleoni," 

Some sauci-Sy mosquito whacceroni, 

All of themselves at once they're piping hot ! 

For Sea-sons® you must season thus the pot. 

Land-sharfe with castor-oil I castigate 
Or paregoric-on in sublimate. 

B.\- The De-vil take you and your sauceries. 

And an your damnable mendacities ' 

Was it for this to-dav" your fee you took ? 

Ce. Of course I own I am a costly Cook ; 

But in return I make my pains appear 
WTierever I am faired . - . 

B.=i. To commandeer ! 

* Bsr.:uiis — ike beefs i. e. turns ths geests into cattle fay setting before 
tiern ‘ rrhole meadows ’ of ron^ vegetafa!^. 

" The chers condiments are of conrse comic formations. 

’ Sro-iOTS, i- e. fish, ‘ Xeptnne's cattle 
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Q«. D'you think to find a Cook with scales and balance 
Who has not, diarp as hawk or eagle, talents ’ 

Bt. D'>im think to go and cook at any house 

Unless jou sheathe j'oor talons and cook * . . grouse ’ 

Cn Put a gotxl face upon it 
B s Pnthee, how 

JIai e j'ou at home and a good face. man. sa}’ ? 

C», Because my broth Mill do for j'ou to-dav 
As did Medea when she did Pclus down ‘ 

Whose medianes and potions the old clown 
Made, to 'tis said, a regular broth of a boy, 

And so riJ do for jt>u 
Majbc >-ou don't belicse me ’ 

Bt Too much talk I 

Don’t worry . that '* my house ; now in j'oa walk. 

(Piflt/efttj. Act !II, Sc. 2 , tr. If. L. Rogers.) 

The netd> I'arasiie who sponges on the wealths and tries to 
earn dinn«-insitat»ns by b» wat or flatter^' is a fa\ounte type 
with rUuUis. Here u one who finduig business bad resoUts in 
de*petalttin to hold an auction of his etfects. 

Gtxasiwrs 

G LL. Ah' times are cliangiHl* that phrase we used to 
meet 

I* out of fixour now and olrtolcte — 

•Cr<tr*e dine with me please do now , no c.scu'« 1 
^ ou know 1 want foJ sure stni won t refute ? ' 

T«vda> the>’\t found a substitute expression 
That pUys the sttj deuce with our profession 
{ d sinply I we to dine )*oo. if I might 

‘ St*<}r« he m'sewl JaMU'e tilhw, Ar«oa. to ytmlh Pn* 

Biijisjr lodoSVMm# I » )Mmu. j4«r<a'a«nrfflr, ttieiiir'acet] fcadavetilrr* 
lo t*r" ty* tl»*le»e«t bY rnurg turn to r^rceii wbereal »** tweeted 
tb» r»>e 1>* Cork ptiT* on lULrt • tt^>cir*oct, leariAX him to dnw 
«?%« fr*u tau*'«n 4t to iiK»t kllKl t4 ’ tfiKtt ©I * Wj * be wUJ taek* «l Wm. 

t(te*rTt a»J ttMier, (wte I 
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I'm not like many a cook, when food I flavour. 

Who piles the plates valh mustiird-fields for savour, 
Banquets — the beef ’ ^ his cr.a\nng never curte 
But seasons herbs with herbs and herbs with herbs ! 
Shreds garlic, fennel, leeks and corianders. 

Beet, sorrel, broccoli and broad-beans squanders, 

Dilutes with silphium a pound in weight. 

Grates onions vile that th’ eyes of those who grate 
Turn ere they've grated tcar-dislillcries. 

Wlicn sucli men cook or sauce their cookeries 
They season not with any seasoning. 

But rather with blood-suckers blootl-sucking ! 

Of liA-ing guests the intestines to devour ; 

Tliat 's why man’s life is only for an hour 1 
Ba. .'^nd you ? Tlie sauce j’ou use is godlike then ; 

By which the life of man you can prolong ? 

Wiat makes you say their seasoning is wrong ? 

Cii. Two hundred years their life (no need to quibble !) 

Who nutriment that I have seasoned nibble. 

For when I've shredded in some picklconi,® 

Some sauci-fly mosquito whacccroni. 

All of themselves at once they're piping hot ! 

For Sea-sons^ you mast season thus the pot. 

Land-sharfa vith castor-oil I castigate 
Or paregoric-oil in sublimate. 

Ba. The Devil tal:e you and your sauccrics, 

And all your damnable mendacities ! 

Was it for this to-day your fee you took ? 

Cii. Of course I own I am a costly Cook ; 

But in return I make my pains appear 
Wdicrever I am hired . . . 

Ba. To commandeer ! 

* Banquets — the beef/ i. c. turns the guests into cattle by setting before 
them ' whole meado-A-s ' of rough vegetables. 

’ The chef’s condiments arc of course comic formations. 

’ Seasons, i. e. fish, ' Xeptniie's cattle 
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Dt D > oil think to find a Cook with scales and balance 
Wlio has not, sharp as ha«k or eagle talents ’ 

11 s D j-Du think to go and cook at any house 

Unless > ou sheathe jinir talons and cook grouse ’ 

Cit Put a ^jod Ucc upon it 
Bx Pnthcc how 

llaN-e >T3u at home and a good face man say > 

Cn Because mj broth wall do for >ou to-da> 

As did Medea i\hen she did Pchis down,' 

\Vbose meYlionw and potions the eld down 
Made so 'tvs said a regular broth of a bo> , 

And so III do for >oa 
'Ujlw jou don t believe me ? 

Da. Too much talk! 

Don I won) , that s my house , now in >x>a walk. 

{PituJolus Act HI. Sc 2 ,tr H L. Regers) 

The neevly ransue who sponges on the wealthy and tnes to 
ram dinner invitations by bis vnt or flatter) 15 a favourite type 
with Plautus !I«r vs one who finding bnsmess bad resolves in 
despmttrm to hold an auction of his cflects 


Gelasiuvs 

G f- L Ah' limes arc changed that f^rasc we used to 
Piecl 

Is cut of fvvxiur now and obsolete — 

’ Corv dine with me please do now , no excuse 1 
\ pu know I w ant } oa sure j^ou win t refuse ? * 

Towlji) t)»c) vx foan 1 a substitute expression 
Tint pUvs the sTf) deuce with our profe^ion 
I d limply VnT tn dine you li I might 


W fTuri« rr«t<«*>d Jmoq • litber Anofl to VotUi Pro 


t> Iwitewsi by «tUB« h a to ftcei wherwit the 

It** *»•' C«4 i>l»y« tM IWi «3 • i|poT»ecv kav-iac Hra to Uriv hl» 

e-iatr«i*a»»*^MloWj4tSJs!j*.r bfotbof » bty be o-Ul mk* e/ him 
(ItiX^ awi ItMky noteoJioc) 
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Pysgopolyxices. Aktotrogcs {ihe Parasite) 
and Soldiers. 

P YR. [To his soldiers.l See that the splendour of mj* shield 
outshine 

The sun’s bright radiance, when the clouds are cleared : 
That, when ’tis needed in the press of battle. 

The foes* array be dazzled by its rays.* — 

[To himsdf.) Fain would I comfort this brave blade of 
mine. 

Lest he despond in spirit, or lament. 

For that I wear him unemployed so long, 

WTio longs to slash to shreds and slav our foemen.- 
[Aloud.] But where is Artotrogus ? 

Art. He is here. 

Close by a hero fortunate and fearless. 

And of a princely form, — a warrior ! such 
As ilars himself would not have dared to bring 
His prowess in compare with your’s. 

Pyr. [Raniniseer.l.] 4Vho was it 

In Weeoilonia’s^ flat flelds I spar’d. 

Where Batilcbloodar.dbhir,deronides,^ 

Great Neptune’s grandson, bore the chief command ? 

Ast. Oh, I remember — doubtless it is he 

Yon mean to speak of, with the golden armour ; — 

Whc»8 l^ons with jmur breath you pos’d away 
Like the light leaves, or chaS before the wind. 

PWR. O ! that indeed ! that on my troth was nothing. 

Art. Nothing, ’tis true, compar’d with other feats 

That I could mention, — [aside.1 which j-ou ne’er performed. 
[Fo audience.) Show me whoever can a greater liar, 

‘ .array . . . rays. Tyrrell’s suggestioa for a really bad pna. For a 
similar assonance, cf. U. y-S ' so long. Who longs '. 

' A notably alliteratiTe line. Alliteration predominates thronghoat the 
scene. 

’ Weei-Bonia- Comic place-caine, coined from ' xresvU ’. 

‘ ice original has Bunictnachidts Clulomsstoridysarchides. 
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One fuller of >aw boastuif Ihan this fellmr 
And he shall ha\e me 1 U resign me up 
To be his servant 

Pyr [irfio Ans been strutting up and down the stage ] Artotrogus 1 
Art Here Sir — 

tip 1 How in the name of wonder was t you broke 
In India with your fist an elephant s arm ? 

P\R Howl arm? 

Art His thigh I meant 

P>R I was but playing 

Art Had >ou put forth jour strength you W 0 UI 4 have driven 
our arm quite through his bide bones guts and all 
PvR Hold — what w-as I about to say? 

Art I know 

\Miat jtm design d to sa> A gallant action 1 
I well remember— 

PVR (susfieteiisfy I What? 

Art [somewhat mbarrasseJ I Cr— what you i^d Sir 

Pv R Hast thou got— 

Art Aim } Tablets? Yes Sir hera~^j-P want 

them ?— 

A pencil too 

Pi R How rarelj thou dost suit 

Tliy mind to mine I 

Art Tis fit that I should study 

\ our inclinations 

Pv R What dost thou remember ? 

Art I do reroember — let roe w — an hundred 
Turkutthruatamans — and thirt> Sardians— 

And three*score Macedonians — that s the number 
Of persons whom j*oa slaughter d m one day 
Pv R WTiat s the sum total of these men ? 

Art [promptiy J Sev n thousand. 

PvR J *io much it should be— thou rt * right 

Bccomptant 

o 2 
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Art. I have it not in writing, but remember. 

Pye. Thou hast an admirable memory’. 

.Art. [astWt-.] 'Tis sharpened bt* my stomach. 

(.l/iVt-s Gloriosus, .Act I, Sc. i, adapted from Thornton's 
translation, t/bo.) 

Though Plautus does not, of course, draw all his characters on 
such extravagant lines as Ws Braggart Warrior or his iliser, it 
must be admitted that they do not rival the subtle consistence’ 
of Terence’s. Nevertheless, his robuster methods do succeed in 
presenting a living individuality where the more artistic poet 
sometimes falls short of success. Plautus had evidently in mind 
a very ^dvid conception of Palaeslrio when he wrote these lines. 

PERIPLECTO>tEN-t:5. 

\Palacs!no, tke slai c, gees io ihc far end of ihe siage to v.cdilais 
a plan. Periplcciomenus 'j-aieJses.'] 

P ER. Look ! — how he stands ap>art, with brow severe, 

-As wrapt in thought, and full of cares : — His hand 
Knocks at his breast ; * — I fancj% he 's about 
To call his heart out. See, he shifts his postiu'e, 

.And leaning his left elbow on his thigh 
The fingers of his right hand he employ's, 

-As it should seem, in reckoning some account ; 

And his right thigh he smites so vehemently, 

-As speaks him with his thoughts dissatisfied : 

-And nov,- he snaps his fingers : how he .'s worked 1 
-And ever and anon he shifts his place : 

See, see, he nods his head : he likes it not. 

What he has hit upon ; for nothing crude 
Win he at length bring forth, but well digested. 

But see, he builds his head up, and his arm 
Serves as a pillar to support his chin. 

Fie, fie, — ^in troth I do not like this building ; 

For I Irave heard a Roman poet - us’d 
’ At his ireasi — as being tiie seat of the inteHset. 

- Rcv.ar. peti — the bariarus poiia is Xaerins (see p. 175). One of the 
fevr ccntempoiary references in Plantes. 
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To leaa Ins head upon his eUxw tfius. 

And in close custody he hv'd confin’d, 

Bravo I 0 brave ! how well he plays his part 1 
Ne er will he rest, till he has perfected 
Wliat he 's m search of Ah, he has it sure 

(iftUs Ghnosus Act II Sc. 2 , tr Thornton ) 


The normal plot of a Plautme comedy innds round the canning 
tricks played by slaves upon their masters and round somewhat 
disreputable love-affairs The latter at times invoUe the play 
m di^ogue *n which Plautine exuberance overflow's more coarsely 
than amusingly To this main tj^pe two plays stand out in 
strong contrast The Captnt ^ or The Prisoners of War bnn^ 
to light an undercurrent of senoas morality faintly traceable in 
the more reflectue passage of the other comedies As the 
author himself saj s in the Epilogue, 

G entlemen, this play s been ivntten on the lines of 
modesty , 

Here are found no wiles of women, no gay loNers' 
gallantry , 

Here are no aihliations, and no (neks for getting gold , 

No young lover buys bis mistress whilst bis father is cajoled 
It 's not often nowadays that plavs are 'vntten of this kind, 
Inwhichgoodfolkaremadebctter Nowthen if it be your mmd. 
And we\e pleased you and not bored jou kmdly undertake 
our cause 

And to modesty award the prize with heartiest applause 

(Ca^hw, Epilogue, tr Sugden) 

The hero of the play is the sla\e Tyttdarus, who changes places 
with his young master and allows him thus to escape Plautus 
gi% es us an affecting picture of the slave s I 05 al del otion 



Tikdarus 

If not for sin I pen;>h I don’t care 1 

But though f pensh and he breaks his word 

And doesn t come back here, my py is this 

My deed will be remembered when I’m dead 

one play of Plantns in wbich there are no female characters. 


‘ It IS the 
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How I redeemed my lord from slavery, 

• And rescued him and saved him from his foes. 

To see once more fus father and his home ; 

And how I rather chose to risk my life 
Than let my master perish in his bonds. 

(Capth'i, Act III, Sc. 5, tr. Sugden.) 

The A-mphitryv is a sort of m\-tho!ogical travesty.^ JitpiUr 
disguises himself as Amphitryor,, who is absent at the %\-ars, and, 
accompanied by Mercury, disguisc-d as Sosia, An-.phiSryon’s 
servant, pays a secret \isit to Alar.n-.a. As a result of their 
union the infant Heracles is bom. The real Arr:pki(ryor. retams 
unexpectedly, and suspects his wife of infidelit50 In the final 
scene, after much amusing bj'-play between Mercury and the 
real Sosia,- the truth is revealed, and the spectators are e.\horted 
to ‘ give great Jove a clap '. iso play of Plautus is harder to 
classify. The author himself called it a ‘ tragi-comedy Cer- 
tainly there is rc-al trage-dy in the plight of AkrKcrM herself, the 
noblest woman that Plautus ever drew, and in her indignant 
remonstrance %rith her husband : 

ALCJtES.\, 

A LC. [To Air.pkiiryoA Xo such dowry did I bring you as 
/\ most other women faring, 

* ^ But a bosom free from passion and a modest heart and 
pure. 

Fearing God, losing my parents, of m\' friends’' affection sure. 
Pliant to xxjur will and bounteous in land offices to you. 

[Aoiphiiryo, .^ct II, Sc. 2, tr. Sugden.) 

A high ideal of womanhood is set forward in Alcnieuds song ~ 
after the departtire of the (supposed) Aviphitryo : 

' CL p. 16S. E. 3 . 

■ Plactas is a master o! the sitcation produced bv ' mistalceri identity ' 
(cL the it er.oicr.jr.i cr ' Twin Brothers ' 03 which Shaiespeare's CcnuLy 
cf Errors is closciy modelled). 

’ The lyrical efement in Kactas is ve^ marked. .-Ul pla.ys arc divided 
into citsjbi-jir. (the spoken part, in iambic metre without accompaniment) 
and cariica — the lyrical part, abont three parts of the play, consisting of 
caniica proper (e.g. Alcmena's song) which was a mns:<^ moaoTogne, acd 
all scenes written in non-iambic metre, which were chanted — with gestnie 
— to the mnsio of the £nte. The carSica thcs comprise the rch? and the 
jta'.siizc. 
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Aicmena. 

How few and how poor arc the pleasures 
That come in the coarse of o\jr life I 
Compared wth the troubles ; for so'^'tis 
Ordained in this region of strife. 

The gods have decreed it, tliat pleasure 
- Shall always be followed by pam ; 

Nay, more inconvenience and trouble 
Oft comes, when our wishes wc gam 
And now that I've learnt by experience, 

I iind it is true in my case. 

For a short time to roe 'twas pcrmllted 
To gaze on my husband’s dear face ; 

Just one night he stayed , then he hastened 
And suddenly went ere the dawn ; 

"Vcs. he whom I love more than all else 
Is gone and has left roe forlorn. 

Less pleasure I felt at hts commg 
Than pam now that he is WIlhd^a^vn. 

Yet this makes me glad ; he has conquered the foe, 

And home has returned with fresh laurels to show. 

Yes, that is my comfort. Then let him begone. 

So he may return when the victory ’s won. 

With a brave and a resolute spirit 
His absence I'll bear , then I'll see 
Sly husband renowned as a conqueror ; 

And that is suffiaent for me 
For valour 's the prize of all prizes the best j 
There 's nothing like valour, it must be conlest ; 

Our freedom, our safety, our goods and our life, 

Our home and our children it guards in the stnfe. 

It comprehends all things, all blessings it showers. 

If valour, true valour, is ours 

[Ampkitryo, \ct II, Sc. 2, tr. Sugden.) 
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Thr. It is. indeed, something (1 know TOlbw) 

Peculiar to ine, do whate*er 1 jieaie, 

U will appear agreeable. 

Gsa. 

1 alwa>-s ha\*c obscr\fd it. 

Ev’n the King 
Held lumscif much obh'g'd, whate’er I did : 
Not so to others, 

GvA. Mca of wit. like j^ou, 

The glory, got by others' care and toil, 
OUen transfer unto thenuehts. 


Thr. You've hit it. 

Gv’t. The Kmg then held jtiu-— 

Thr. Certainly. 

CiVA. Host dear. 

Tkr. Most near. He trusted Ws wk>l< army to tae, 

Hu counsels.— 


Gha. Wonderlul ! 

Thr. .\nd then, whene'er 

Satiety ol company, or hate 
01 business seir’d him— when he would repose— 

As if— j ou understand me ? 

Gn’A. Perlectly. 

IVhen he wou’d— m a roanner— clear his stomach 
Of all uneasiness. 

The very thing. 

On such occasions he chose none but me. 

Ah 1 there ’s a king bdeed 1 a king of taste I 
No general man, I promise jm, 

„ Oh not 

He must have been particular mdeed. 

If he convers’d with you. ’ ' 

[not seeing Gnatho’$troty^. Tlie courUers aU 
Began to envy roc, and r^'d m secret ; 

1 car d not : whence thnr spleen bereased the more. 


Thr. 

Gna. 

Thr. 

Gsa. 


Thr 
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Sententiousness is in the forefront of Terence’s style. His 
enlivening hand bestows fresh vitalitj' on the philosophy of saws 
and aphorisms. 

The folly of ‘ vashing for the moon 

Xay, prithee, master, since the thing you wish 
Cannot be had, e’en wish for that which may 

(Aitdria, 305-6, tr. Colman), 

the danger of candid friendship. 

Complaisance raises friends and truth breeds hate 

(Avdria, 69, tr. Colman), 
the unaccountability of men’s tastes. 

But so 'tis ; man}' men and many minds : 

Each has his fanc},' 

(PJiormio, 454, tr. Colman), 

— these are a few instances of many. Perhaps the most famous 
of them is 

I am a man and feel for ail mankind, 

a sentiment which gives the key to Terence. His eager interest 
in everyday humanity' is the foundation of his comedies.^ 

^ Prologues in Plautus had served to give a rough outline of 
the play and afiorded him an opportunity of good-natured banter 
with the audience. Terence, more artistically, leaves the play 
to tell its own tale and uses the prologue to indicate his sources 
and to defend his literary principles. In the prologue to The 
Sdf~Tormenior, he e^lains that he wishes to write a comedy 
of manners, not a boisterous farce : 

[-■Vmbivius Turpio, the actor-manager, laquiltir.'] 

N OW follow this play' -svith candour and allow me to repre- 
sent without interruption a drama of quiet action. The 
footman on the run, the greybeard in a passion, the 
greedy sponger, the brazen adventurer, the covetous slave-dealer, 
are parts that I ha%’e no wish to act everlastingly at the top of 
my' voice and with extreme exertion. For my sake bring y'our- 

* Cf. Cicero, RepulHca, tv, si. * Comedy is sn iisitatjoa of 2ifs, 
a, mirror of fashioa, an image of truth.' 
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selves to see my plea as a jast one that I may have some allevta- 
tion of my labours Yes nowada}^ \mlcrs of new plaj^ have 
no mercy on an old man A fatiguing part, and it s me they 
run to an easy part and another troupe gets it In the present 
play you have a natural style Try (he measure of my talents 
in either line Set a pattern in my case in order that the young 
may be more jealous (0 please jou than to please (hemsehes 
(TAs Stlf Tormentor Proli^ue tr J Sargeaunt } 

Five of the six prologues contain bitter reference to one 
Luscius Lanuvmus,^ a ' malevolent old poet who had accused 
the author of plagiarism of faulty plot-construction and of 
receiving help from his friends of the Scipionic circle * Terence 
defends himself against the imputed want of ongmality by 
pleading that if he had erred it was only due to inadvertence, 
and that, in anj case, 

Nothing s said now but has been said before 

(E«ni«/iHs Prologue 41 tr Colman ) 

As to the charge of eonftimtnaho * of Greek plots he points to 
the example ofNaevaus and Plautus who had standardized the 
practice Of his relations with his patrons he speaks m a non- 
committal tone it IS enough for mm to find favour with those 
who are in favour with all Rome ’ (Adelpht Prologue r6-ig) 
He neither confirms nor denies their collaboration * 

Terences gifts were not such as to make him a popular 
poet This, he himself realized as the bitter dibiUusionment of 
the prologue to the twice rejected Mother vt4aw^ showa If 
Horace s picture of the Roman theatre audience may be trusted, 

* See p 356 where he comes last but one la Sedigitus s canon 

* \Vtth the suggestion that Terence was only the Shakespeare to Scipio s 

Bacon . 

» The practice of combining or dove tailing sections of two or more 
plots from the original Greek plays 

‘ Thisisamysterywhichcannotbesotved The charge against Terence 
was often repeated Ih-obably bis Ineads helped him with stray sogges 
tioiM The plays themselves reveal no signs of joint authorship (see the 
discussion in Norwood AtlofTnenu 19*3 BiacVwell pp 132 n) 

* At the first performance the andsenco withdrew to witnes a popular 
tight rope dancer It secured a hearing at the third attempt only 
thanks to the personal intercession of Turpra 

3703 p 
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we need not wonder whj* Comed\*, after Terence, practically 
ceased to flourish. 

T hen too it tries an anther’s ner^'e, to find 

That class in numbers strong, though weak in mind. 

The brutal brainless mob, who, if a knight ^ 

Disputes their judgement, bluster and show fight. 

Call in the middle of a pla}- for bears 
Or boxers ; — 'tis for such the rabble cares. 

But e’en the knights have changed, and now they prize 
Delighted ears far less than dazzled eyes. 

The curtain is kept down - fom hours or more 
iVhile horse and foot go hurrjnng o’er the floor, . . . 

WTiole fleets of ships in long procession pass. 

And captive ivon' follows captive brass. 

A philosopher returned to earth would laugh 
To see a milk-white elephant, or shape 
Half pard, half camel set the crowd agape. 

And the noise in the theatre ! 

You’d think you heard the Gargan forest roar 
Or Tuscan billows break upon the shore. 

So loud the tumult waxes, when they see 
The show, the pomp, the foreign finery. 

Soon as the actor, thus bedizened, stands 
In public \new, clap go ten thousand hands. 

‘ WTiat said he ? ’ Nought. ‘ Then what’s the attraction ? ’ 

my. 

That woollen mantle udth the violet dye. 

(Horace, Ep. in i. 182-207, omitting some 
lines, tr. Conington.) 

It is significant of the Roman public’s taste — ^and a tribute to 
Terence’s artistic perfection — ^that so few authors after him 

’ The better-edneated section 6i the audience. 

’ tVith the Romans the curtain was drawn upwards, not, as with ns, 
let fall at the end. 
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attempted paUiaUu More to the popular mind was the vt^e 
of the /Ogata * which might be describe as a popularized paUtaia 
Its scene tone and manners were frankly Italian thougji its 
framcwrk ivas still modelled on that of the Greek j«ew Comedy 
Most of its laughter raised at the expense of the * country 
cousin a safe draw at all tunes on the Roman stage * Among 
the wnters of hgaiat * the most popular and most productive 
seems to hai-e teen I. Afrantus * (nal c 140 B c) His stjle 
seems to ha\e owed “omething to Terence * But mudi of 
his matter must haxe recalled Plautus in his broader moments 
His pictures of the low hfc in Italian country toums «-erc often 
far Irom tAtiying and led to excatsions across the borderland of 
propriety which separates comedy from farce The result was 
what might ha\e been expected Afranms is the last of the 
Roman comic wnlcTi> Alter him the stream of comedy was 
rapidly merged in the current of the htcraiy AteJJane losing 
itself mially in the cvxn more licentious Mime * 

I e Comedy in Homan dn*a Cl p 1*1 0 j 

' Compare eg PUntusa jeeU at the PracDestine habit of clipping 
their erordi (rrueu/rniwr dtS'Oil 

> Titifl ua (e too c 150 b c ) and T Ouinuus Atta (oh 77 n c } both 
wmte tocccsa/ul logoior They are praised by Vano («ee p jj?) for skill 
in the portrayal of character A few fragments sam\e (Merry ^ <04-7 
and 1S9~^) 

* Cicero praises lus liveliness and diamat e rloqsesce (Bmtui { 167) 
ttorace records the popular estimatioa of him as the Roman Menander 
(fp i I S7 <lDot<xt 00 p } 70 l Ooiottliia speaks of bis excellence in 
purely Roman comedy (/>«f Or x i loo) Over forty play titles remain. 
For some of the fragments see Merry pp 161-70 

* Whom he moih admires Terence — who shall find his like 1 he 
asks (Merrj p 161 frag 1 ) Lkc Terence he borrowed freely from 
Menander and was not ashamed to confess the debt (ib. flag 1) 

* See pp 168 fl 
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belong to no rcc<n;ni wblc countij TitjTus d 1 tlic T irst Eclogue 
13 JiXe Virgil a Mintiun, >rt hrt wiUtnvn are fed on b\ bcc< of 
IWbli (m Sic»l>) and the^ lljblean bws are w.-amed off the 
jwiwnous sevi’s of Corsica 

Again, thoiiph uc might expect a ^wt of nature to write 
sufficiently ’ with his eje on the object as to dc*crjbc co^ecUj 
the<ccttcr) of hu mtiiecoontr), »e olxervc that thefaioonle 
trees of Vugil s EcfoSMCJ arc the pine tlieilcx the chestnut, and 
the be«h. hone of which grow near Mantua and that the goat* 
herds pisture their coats amid beetling engs and the thcplicrds 
shelter from the midday sun m ferny croltoe*— natural features 
as foreign to the flat, marshy pfim of l^mbardj as is the 
sea m which those same shqiherds arc said to olxerae their 
rcficclions * 

Nor IS this confusion confined to topographs X^Tiat are we 
to make of the identification of the lad Uaphnis whom the 
njmphs losxd snth Julios Caesar, or of Galtus, whom Virgif 
imitated from the djnng shepherd of Tlicocntus wnth the elegiac 
Ttoct who was at the time of Virgil s writing, sminp under the 
Juture Emperor Augustus against Sextus Pompey ? flat is the 
hod side of the picture But it w-oidd be a mistake to be left 
With the tinprcssion (hat \i^ and the other hucohe poets of 
Borne were merclj ciumsj imitators of a stxcies of poctrv very 
much disoiTcd, esen m Its ongmal form Irorntcahtj Ilagia- 
rism we must ttmember, w-as at Rome not a htctar> crime but 
a sirtue and inconsistencies troubled the ancients ns little as 
the sea coast of Bohemia offended the IJizabcthans As for the 
idcahiation of mturx. ob>ersablc in the Roman bucolic writers 
wc can onl> saj that they anticipated a pnnaple laid down bj 
Pojw who remarked that poets must use some illusion to render 
a pastoral delightful bj which he meant, is he indeed said 
exposing the licst side onlj of a shepherd's life and concealing 
its miseries’ Nor it maj be added, did Virgil cair^’ this 
principle as far as did Pope himself , and m the Koman writer 
there is still enough love of nature unadorned — though, it is 
true of nature in her tamer aspect — to justify the admiration 
which his eclogues have ajwaj’s evoked 

> Ic IS ostf /sir to add tfaat (bes« and similar coassdentions lure firea 
n»e to a ttiwlera th«jr> according to irhich the eclogues were written at 
Naples BO that the *eea«y it Neapobtaa (See Tenney Frank’* I frgti 
A Jlicgrapky) 
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Into my ranning rilJs. Whom dost thou fear. 

Infatuate boy ? For woods have been the haunt 
Of Trojan Paris and the holy gods. 

Let Pallas dwell within the walled towns 
Herself hath planted, but the woods ’fore all 
Shall be my joy. The grisly lioness 
Follows the wolf, the wolf in turn the goat. 

The playful goat follows the lucerne-bloom. 

And Corydon thee, Ale.xis : each is drawn 

By his peculiar joy. See, now the steers 

Drag home the ploughshares hanging from the yoke, 

And shadows deepen with departing day. 

But me Love bums : how should Love cease to burn ? 

Ah Corydon, Corydon, what frenzy now 
Hath seized thee ? To thy leaf-dark elm-tree clings 
Thy half-pruned vine. \\Tiy dost not rather strive 
At least to finish out some common task, 

Plaiting soft rush and withy ? Another love. 

If this disdaineth thee, will soon be thine. 

(Ed. ii, tr. T. S, Royds.) 

The following eclogue, generally called the PoUio because 
addressed to PoIIio, the Consul of 40 B. c., has given rise to much 
controvers}'. It celebrates the birth of a child and the conse- 
quent. advent of an age of gold. \Mi6 this child was we cannot 
be sure ; though we may safely, despite ciuious and striking 
coincidences of the language of Virgil with that of Isaiah, dis- 
miss the idea of Messianic prophecy. The reference is probably 
to the expected chfld of Octa\ian (the future Emperor Augustus) 
and Scribonia. When this child W'as bom it was not a boy but 
a girl — the afterwards notorious Julia. 
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\ mighty roll o{ generations ne% 

Is no%> anting Justice ntm returns 

And Saturn’s realm, and from high heaten descends 

A Nsorthtcr race of men Onij do thou 

Smile, chaste Lucina* on the infant bo\ , 

\\ ith ^^hom the iron «^e will pass as\a> 

The golden age in all the earth be born 
For thine ApoHo reigns Under thj nilt 
Thme, Polho. «haJI this glonous erv spring 
\nd the great progress of the months begin 
Under th> rule all lootpnnts of our guilt 
Shall pensli and the peaceful earth be freed 
From ctcrlastmg fear Thon child, ‘lialt know 
The life of gods and see commingled choirs 
Of gods and heroes, and lie seen o{ them. 

And rule a world bj nghteous lather timed 
Then Earth shall haste to hnng thee birthday gifts, 
Uncultured F,arth the »%> s gadding curls. 

Cyclamen and the water lil> twined 

\\ ith laughing bear s-brcech Uncompellcd thy goats 

<hall bnng their udders hcai-y laden home. 

Ami monstrous lions scare thj henl» no more 
Tht Ncrj cot shall bloom with winsome flowvn> 

Serpents sliall cease the treacherous poison plant 
Shall fail, Ass>nan balm shall fill the land 
But when thou U read Iht praise of famous men 
And th} sire s deeds and know true e\ce))ence, 

The plain shall softly teem with 3 elloinng com, 

And grapes shall blush upon the unkempt bnar. 

And honcjdew shall weep from seasoned oaks 
Nathlcss some taint of old iniquity 
Shall stay, to bid men tempt with stups the «ea* 

The foddcM of child birth 

* The ancients ^ways retained some -terliges of the idea thit saiUa; 
the sea vr&s k sm ftsninst nature. 
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‘ Within ^ our orchard-walls I saw thee first, 

A wee child with her mother — {I was sent 
To guide you) — gathering apples wet with dew'. 

Ten years and one I scarce had numbered then ; 

Could scarce on tiptoe reach the brittle bouglis. 

I saw, I fell, I was myself no more. 

Begin, my flute, a song of Arcady. 

' Now know I what love is. On hard rocks bom, 

Tmaros. or Rhodope, or theywho dwell 
In utmost Africa do father him ; 

No child of mortal blood or lineage. 

B(^in, my flute, a song of Arcady. 

‘ In her son’s blood a mother dipped her hands 
.•\t fierce love’s bidding. Hard was her heart too — 

\Miich harder ? her heart or that knavish boy’s ? 

Begin, my flute, a song of Arcady. 

‘ Now let the wolf first turn and fl\’ the sheep ; 

Hard oaks bear golden apples : daffodils 
Bloom on the alder : and from mNitle-stems 
Ooze richest amber. Let owls %ie with swans j 
-And be as Orpheus — Orpheus in the woods, 

Arion with the dolphins — every swain," 

(Begin, my flute, a song of Arcad)-) 

‘ -And earth become mid-ocean. Woods, farewell ! 

Down from some breezy mountain height to the waves 
I’ll fling me. Take this last gift ere I die. 

Unlearn, my flute, the songs of Arcady,’ 

Thus Damon. How the other made reply 
Sing, sisters. Scarce may all do everydhing. 

^ jtny one who wonld see Virgil bettering his original should compare 
this with Theocritus’s Eleventh Idyl (1. 25 et sqq.). 

’ i. e. let the shepherd Titj-rus be as good a musician as sylvan Orpheus 
or marine .\rion. 
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AuuEsiBaus, 

‘ Fcfch water * wreathe yon altar with soft wool * 

And bum nch \ er\*am and brave frankincense ; 

That I may try my ford’s clear sense to warp 
With dark rites Maught is lacking save the songs 
Bring, songs, bring Daplinis Irom the city home. 

■ Songs can bnng down the very moon from lieaven 
Circc wath songs transformed Ulysses' crew 
Songs ^ shall in sunder burst the cold grass snake 
Bnng. songs, bnng Daphms from the city home 
' Three threads about thee, of three several hues, 

I twine ; and thnee — (odd numbers please the god) — 

Carry thy image round the altar stones 
Bring, songs, bnng Daphms from the city home 
' Weave, Amaryllis, m tlirce knots three hues. 

Just weave and say *' I'm weavnng chains ol love ” 

Bnng, songs, bring Daphms from the city home. 

‘ As tWs clay hardens, melts this wax, at one 
And the same flame so Daphms 'ncath my love 
Strew meal, and light with pitch the crackling bay. 
Daphms bums me . for Daphms bum these baj’s 
Bnng, songs, bnng Daphms from the city home 

■ Be his such longing as the heifer feels. 

When, faint mth seeking her lost mate through copse 
And deepest grove, beside some water-brook 
In the green grass she sinks m her despair. 

Nor cares to yield possession to the night 
Be his such longing mine no wish to heal 
Bnng, songs, bnng Ba^ms from the city home 

■ Pledges of love, these clothes the traitor once 
Bequeathed me I commit them. Earth, to thee 

‘ Songs mote acenratcljr cbarais or incantations Tbis eflect of 
cbaiDs upon snakes was bebered Ittnallj' 
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Here at my threshold. He is boimd by these. 

Bring, songs, bring Daphnis from the city home. 

‘ These deadly plants great Moeris gave to me. 

In Pontus plucked : in Pontus thousands grow. 

By their aid have I seen him skulk in woods 
A wolf, unsepulchfe the buned dead. 

And charm to other fields the standing com. 

Bring, songs, bring Daphnis from the city home. 

‘ Go, Amaryllis, ashes in thy hand : 

Throw them — and look not backwards — o’er thy head 
Into a running stream. These next ITI try 
On Daphnis ; who regards not gods nor songs. 

Bring, songs, bring Daphnis from the city home. 

‘ See ! WTule I hesitate, a quivering flame 
Hath clutched the wood, self-issuing from the ash. 

Hay this mean good ! Something— for Hylas too 
Barks at the gate — ^it must mean. Is it trae ? 

Or are we lovers dupes of our own dreams ? 

Cease, songs, cease. Daphnis comes from the city home ! ’ 
{Ed. viii, 14-end, tr. C. S. Calverley.) 

iloeris and Lyddas beguile the way \vith singing. 

Hceris. 

T ime carries all — our memories e’en — away. 

Well I remember how my boyish songs 
Would oft outlast the livelong summer day. 

And now ther'^’ra all forgot. His verj'- voice 
Hath Moeris lost : on Moeris wolves have looked.^ 

— But oft thou'It hear them from Menalcas yet. 


‘ There -was an old superstition that if a wolf saw a man before the man 
saw it the man became dumb. Cf. W. Morris in Life and Death of Jason, 
' sure the grey wolf hath seen Medea to-day ’. 
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LyciD\s 

Thy picas but draw my passton out And lo I 
AU hushed to listen is the wide sea floor. 

And laid the murmunngs of the soughing wmds 
And now we re half way there I can descry 
Bianor's grave Here, Moens where the swains 
Are rakuig off the thick leaves let us sing 
Or ){ we fear lest night rncanwhile bring up 
The ram clouds, singing let os joumey on— 

(The way wall seem less tedious)— journey on 
Singing and I will ease thee of thj load 

M<eris 

Cease lad \\c U do what lies before us now 
Then sing our best, when coma the Master home 

[Eel IX 51-end. tr C S Calvcrley ) 

The next is one of the most beautiful but at the same time one 
of the most confused of Vu-gd s Fehgues The poet m the person 
of a shepherd sings of Galfus and his unrc^^uiteu love The proto* 
Wpe of Callus is the djnng shepherd, Daphnis, of Theoentus’s 
First Idyl, but Callus himself is the voet fncod of VirgiJ, C 
Cornelius Callus (cf p 131) Hence he appears now as d>nng 
under a rock in Arcadia now os serving in an Italian campaign 
It is scarcely necessary to call attention to the likeness of the 
opening (Itself taken directly from Theocritus) to Milton's 
Lyctdas 

W HERE were jc. Naiad nymphs, m grove or glen, 
^\'hen Callus died of unrequited love? 

Not heights of Puidus or Parnassus no 
Aonian Aganippe’ kept ye then 
Hun e cn the laurels wept and myrtle groves 
Stretch d neath the lone cliff piny 5f%nalus 
And chill Lyceum's stones all wept for him 
The sheep stood round They think not scorn of us 
> \ sprisg in Bo«oua 
Q2 
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And think not scorn, O priest of song, of them. 

Sheep fair Adonis fed beside the brooks. 

The shepherds came. The lazy herdsmen came. 

Came, from the winter acorns dripping-wet, 

Menalcas, ‘ Whence,’ all ask, ‘ this love of thine ? ' 
Apollo came : and, ‘ Art thon mad,’ he saith, 

' Callus ? Thy love, through bristling camps and snows. 
Tracks now another’s steps.’ Silvanus came, 

Crowned with his woodland glories : to and fro 
Rocked the great lilies and the fennel bloom. ’ 

Pan came, Arcadia’s Pan : (I have seen him, red 
With elder-berries and with cinnabar :) 

‘ Is there no end ? ’ quoth he : ‘ Love heeds not this : 
Tears sate not cruel Love : nor rills the leas. 

Nor the bees clover, nor green boughs the goat.’ 

But he rejoins sad-faced : ‘ Yet sing this song 
Upon your hills, Arcadians ! none but ye 
Can sing. Oh ! pleasantly will rest my bones 
If pipe of yours shall one day tell my loves. 

Oh ! had I been as you are ! kept your flocks. 

Or gleaned, a vintager, your mellow grapes ! 

A Phyllis, an Amyntas — ^whom you will — 

Had been my passion — ^what if he be dark ? 

Violets are dark and hyacinths are dark. — 

And now should we be sitting side by side. 

Willows around us and a vine o’erhead. 

He carolling, or plucking garlands she.’ 

— ^Here are cold springs, Lycoris and soft lawis. 

And woods : with thee I'd here decay and die. 

Now, for grim war accoutred, all for love. 

In the fray’s centre I await the foe ; ' 

Thou, in a far land — out the very thought ! — 

Gazest (ah wilful 1) upon Alpine snows 
And the froz’n Rhine — ^without me — ^all alone ! 

‘ Callus's lad)'-love. 
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May that frost harm not thee ! that jaggM icc 

Cut ne’er thj damty feet I I’ll go, and play 

My stores of music — fashioned for the Ijtc 

Of Chalas* — on the pipe of Arcady 

My choice is made In ^^oods, 'mid wild beasts d«»ns 

1 11 bear my love, and carve it on the trees 

That ivith their growth ray loics may grow and grow 

Banded «ith nymphs 1 11 roam o er ilxnalas 

Or hunt swift boars , and circle ivilh my dogs 

Unrecking of the cold, Parthenia's glades 

Already over crag and nngmg gro\e 

I am borne in fancj laugh as I let loose 

The Cretan arrow from the Parthian bow — 

Pooh I ivill this heal thy madness * will that god 
Learn mercy from the agonies of men ’ 

'Tis past again nymphs, music, (ail to please 
Again I bid the verj woods begone 
Ko deed of mine can change him tho' I dnoh 
Hebnis in mid December tho* I plunge 
In snows of Thrace the dnpptng vonter s snows 
Tho*, when the parched bark dies on the tall elm 
Neath Cancer’* star I tend the /Elhiop’s sheep 
Lo\ e 's lord of all Let me too yield to Lo% e 

(Ed X 9-69, tr C S Cali’erley ) 

Calpornius, the author of seven eclogues is a poet of whose 
life We know singularly little Eien the date of his birth is 
a mysterj , and critics have placed him as early as the beginning 
of Nero’s reign JA D 54) and as late as the reign of Cams (a d 
282-3) There is no trustworthy external evidence, and all we 
gather from the poet himself is that be lived and wrote under 
a young pnnee recently advanced to the purple Besides the 
two emperors already mentioned, Domitian (81-96) and Com 
modus (180-92) hav e been su^csted as possibilities, but we may 
' Another reference to Callus stranstaiioa of the poems of Eoplionon of 
Cbalcis 



C\tPVR\WS 

Avy\ta^ 

^ca evcrv counlr> nay tribe 

\S or«hip and prajse to Him awxtW 

\n ] He M b} al) snh bdotrd 

To «bom yon arbute« thm 

l?o te^erence from the »!» harth 

Vanned to new life frc*U flcn*rr< had b rth 

NSTjcn the had onl> heard hw tvatne 

The forest Jtirred I) hi* accliim 

Her bo^kafic la\n<h!y petfnmrs 

And awe<hamifd Iretn renew iheif Woom* 

C 0 R\|) 0 \ 

SxiR a* the land* began to fee] 

Hi* godlike infloence o er them sf e iJ 
hunow* \»htch «e had ven l>tl»c 
Oar hope^ in new fertil i> 

Luxuriate bean* full podded >'ie]d 
No ticnou* rattling and the field 
Giokes not tilth darnel weed TnaliRh, 

Nor fear* the oat* unfraitlul sliinc 

Amvvtas. 

Our sw-ains need fear no more to pl> 

Their spades as under penalty 
But if Dame Fortune s gifts are kind 
Jfay freef} spend the gold they find 
Vor need the ploughman as of yore 
Upturning loosened clods deplore 
L«t his share s jamng note betray 
Some obstacle that blocks his way 
For openly he leans hlra now 
More and more finnly on b s plough 
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Tnough tlie voice of modern Echools 
Has demurred. 

By the dreamy Asian creed 
'Tis ar-erred 

That the souls of men, released 
From their bodies when deceased. 

Sometimes enter in a beast — 

Or a bird. 

(Acsnx Dobson^, Avice.] 

Romaktic fiction, as we know it, was almost a stranger to 
classical Greece, and among the Romans a late arrival. For 
centuries storj-teUing of a literaiy kind meant the making and 
remaking of myths and national legends in traditional verse- 
forms. These stories did not condescend below the adventures 
of divine beings, the gods and demi-gods or ' heroes ’ with whom 
national history was linked ; for they- were mostly? written to be 
sung or redteS at the open-air festivals of small city-states, 
which demanded of poets not any? extravagance of mdi\?iduai 
fancy, but an indiddual expression of the ch?ic faith. Tales of 
fictitious adventure would have been out of place, unless (as 
in Comedy) they had some bearing on public affairs ; and another 
source of modem romance — the sy?mpathetic treatment of love — 
was precluded in the non-Dorian states,* such as Athens, by the 
subjection of w-omen. 

Artistic prose was not perfected till the fifth century b. c., and 
in Greek literature did not displace poetry? in the purely imagina- 
tive field for some six himdred years: then at la^ %vas the 
Greek novel able to develop.- But only this formal convention 

* The Dorian poet Stesichorus {c. 6*0-555 b. c.) of Himeia in Sicfly 
is knoTTU to have written tales of low in lyric form ; Antimachus of 
Colophon in Asia Alinor {f.. 404 b. c.) in ele^cs. .A. Hesiodic poem of 
earlier date, with the prosaic title A Lizi of Women, included the story of 
.Apollo’s love for the mortal maid Coroais, which recurs in Ovid. 

? The Cyropaedia (Education of Cyrus) by Xenophon (c. 425-550 B.c.) 
is a kind of historical novel ; and a papyms has been found which 
links it in certain ways to the later Greek romances. On the subject 
generally, cf. Prof, J. S. Phillimore’s article ’ The Greek Romances ' in 
English LiUralurs and ike Classics (Oxford, Clarendon Press. 1912) : 

W. R. Hardie’s ‘ The Vein of Romance ’ in ILedures on Classic Subjects 
(Macmillan, 1905), to both of which acknowledgements are due. 
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survived the deca> o{ the al\ slate ruripides had shown 
a tendency to humanue tragic drama , and In llclltnutic times 
the character skctcli the Ownedj of Jfannerv (wth an asvrtive 
love-interest) erotic clegj, and pastonl poem* arc all clear signs 
of a new movement whicli even permitted the IntruAion of 
romantic psychology in Epic. It is clear, too that by this time 
a reading public was well established, 

Meanwhile the Alexandrian poet Callimachus (c 310-235 B.C.) 
explored the local legend* of common folk Tljcse survlv^ 
by oral tradition and in the digests of prose mytbographen , 
and in them lay romance of another land dependent as a 
rule upon the marvellous or supematuraf, but including very 
often a tale of love lit* example «as follow-ed by hticander 
of Colophon and other poets of Asia Minor wlio took pleasure 
in describing miraculous changes of colom and shape utile U 
known of their talcs . hut some of them must have home a family 
likeness to our Just *0 Stone* and some no doubt reflected 
the rude belief ‘ that there might be sudi a thing a* a man s 
soul being loose from his body and going out and m like a bird 
cut of Its nest and back * Others might take us back to totem 
ism and the days when there was no great dutinetion between 
animals and men. Before turning lo katin hteraturr, it is worth 
noticuic that Romance with Its mued strains of love and the 
magical or buarre. was bom on tliose fringes of Hellenisra where 
East meets Vi est and that it was not alway s a presentable child 
The Romans had little or no mythology of their own for they 
thought of their gods m early days as numina or ' spints *, 
and did not credit them with human fonn But from about 
509 B c onwards these <pint* were gradually identified with 
supposed Greek equivalents and took over thMf personal attn 
imtes and mythical history — a process lo which all the Roman 
poets contributed. Before long the myths and national legends 
treated by the poets of classical Greece became as outworn as the 
cree^ they bad once enshnned It was m the time of Catullus 
(87-c 54 BC,*) when Alexandrian roodclscame inlofashion that 
a romancer might have had his opportunity but the minor 
mythology quarnod by Callimachu* and his like remained the 
property of a literary clique who used rt more by way of illus- 
tration and allusion than as matenal for story tclbng Italian 
legends had no wider emrenty except among antiquarians such 

‘ George Ebot Silas ilamer ch. i • See pp Ji 6^ A.. 130 H 
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The next scene, where Actaeon (in all innocence) enters the 
cave, reveals something of that delight in colour so noticeable 
in Ovid ^ and so rare in other classical ■writers. Pose as well as 
colour may often have been suggested b3' famous paintings of 
antiquity ; and through 0\nd some reflection of these lost works 
may be seen in most of the picture-galleries of Europe : 

At sight of man 

The}' smite upon their breasts : the whole wood rings 
^^’ith sharp dismay ; and all, with mind to shield 
Diana, closely ding. But towering high 
The goddess overpeers them, head and neck. 

Espied, she takes such colour in her cheek 
As stmbeams paint upon the fronting clouds. 

Or in the mantling mom Aurora wears. 

(iii. 17S-S5.) 

At loss for bow and arrow, Diana throws water in Actaeon’s 
face, with the taunt that now he may boast, if he can, of what he 
has seen. Then follow his metamorphose and punishment : 

S O she ; and on his wet brow makes to spring 
I An old hart’s horns ; adds inches to liis neck : 

Sharpens the ear-tips : fingers turns to feet. 

Arms into shanks, white skm to dappled hide ; 

And in his heart plants Fear. A-way he flies 
That was Autonoe’s son, and in his flight 
Marvels at his own sniftness. Ah, what grief 
He would have spoken when the dear stream showed 
His horns ; but voice was wanting, save a sigh ; 

And strange the cheeks he waters — Shuman mind 
Alone remains of all that once ■was man. 

Now where to fly ? Back to his royal home ? 

Or lurk in covert ? Shame the one forbids, 

' EIseiK-herc 0^'id compares a blush (with more originality) to ‘ the xed- 
under-white of the moon in ■part eclipse ' — a colour visible only through . 
glasses in ■this country ; and Atalanta in the race has ‘ the glow of sunshine 
that floats on a marble floor beneath purple awning '. 



Tlic other, tear ; and whdc he weighs lus dwihts. 

The kennel view's him BUckJ<Ki opeas first, 

Of Spartan kind ; and Tr irir. a good iicne 
From Cretan Cnoasos Wind swift on the trad 
Come Ravener, CaseUe and MmirJjinfer, 

Arcadians all , great Finm-taer, snarling 
rornaJci, Biri snit^ fleet, kcen-«icentM Chi\e , 

Ranker, but lately gashed b> a wild boar 
Cuffy, the bitcli that had a wolf to site 
Shephtritii ; PoiiBfe— two cubs beside her ran 
Gaunt Caith, from Sicjon . CoHrirr, CnasA. and Spot 
Tigrest and I’Husai « /ManrAe. «now*whHe ; andSocT, 
SparUn^ strong with tireless Ilumejnr ; 

/^d Sw/t. and raang SAe trnf/— at her side 
Cypnol, her brother , SnahA. a sable mask 
Cat with a gleam of white Cofe . shag haired Uuqi , 
F«iy and WhxU'iooth, bred of Spartan dam, 

Their sire a Cretan , lilai, of the ringing note , 

—Others to name wxrr long B> crap, by cliff. 

By desperate rocks, rough ways and svays denied 
Hotly they fling He, in familiar fields 
Where once be wont to follow, flics his hounds, 

And flying ‘ Know Actaeon.' would etchum, 

' Know me, > our master ’ ’ Dumb svas his desire 
Full cry 1 The echoes vmken I Cdfify first 
Haunch holds him . htU-buck nevt. wnih Aforinttin lai 
Fast in a slioulder CKer a scarp all three 
Had cut. and crossed him— Iaggtr<Is at the start 
Quick to the kill come all their master held, 

And lock their fangs vn flesh Kow room is none 
For mouths to wound hrni and aloud he moans 
—No human sound, yet never hart moaned so ' 

Hills known of old, echo bis cry He falls 
Suppliant on his knees, and wanting hands 
To beg their mercy, durably turns liis head 
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Tnis said, the ^srespiag Youtli again leinm’d 
To the clear Fountain, vTheis again he fanm'd ; 

His Tears defac’d the Sarface of the Well, 

V.lth Circle after Cirde, as thejr feD : 

And norT the lovely Face but half appears, 

O'er-ma vrith WriaMes, and deform'd with Tears. 

(Si. 463—76, tr. Addison.) 
death he too snSers metamorphosis : 

¥ T IS last words were, still hanging o’er his ; 

I I ‘ Ah, Boy, belov'd in vain. 1 ’ So Echo sat/t ; 

‘ Farew^’ ‘ Farewell,’ sigh'd she. Then down he lies : 
Death’s cold hand shats his self-admiring ^es : 

Which now eternally thdr gazes fix 
Upon the waters of infernal Sh.w. 

The wcefnl Naiades lament the dead 

And their dipped hair npon mdr brother spread. 

The woefni Dryad-cs partake their woes : 

With both sad Echo jedns at every dose. 

The funeral pile prepar’d, a hearse they bronght 
To fetch his body, which they vainly songht. 

In stead whereof a yellow Sower was formd. 

With tufts of white abont the button crown’d. 

{in. 499-510. tr. Sandys.) 

Among the peasants of his native place, Snhnona, Ovid siBi 
passes for a magidan : ^ an error whrdi may be partly dne to his 
intimate stories of the Crimean sorceres Med^ He has toM 
ns how A^n, her hnsband’s father, was abont to di^ and how 
she agreed to rejuvenate hhn. We will foUerw her ont into the 
niaht: 


•*“ She viewed the earth, the Conrt she leaves ; her hair 
Untressed, her garments loose, her anMes bare : 

• Cf. D. A. Slater, Ozie sn &t (CawbeMee, Xjex- 
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The scaly skins of small Cinyphean snakc-s. 

A Crow’s old head, and pointed beak, v,'as cast 
Among the rest ; which had nine ages passed.' 

These, and a thousand more, without a name. 

Were thus prepared by the barbarous Dame 
For human benefit, Th' ingredients now 
She mingles with a withered Olive bough, 

Ij3 I from the cauldron tlie dry stick receives 
First vc-rdure *, and a little after, leaves ; 

Forthwith, with over-burd’ning Olives decked. 

The skipping froth which under flames eject. 

Upon the ground descended in a devr ; 

Whence vernal flowTes and springing pasture grew. 

This seen, she cuts the old man’s throat ; out-scrus’d 
His scarce-warm blood, and her receipt (infus'd) 

His mouth or wound sucked in. His beard and head 
Black hair forthwith adorns, the hoary shed, 

(vii, 257-289, tr, Sandys.) 

It may well be asked how stories such as we have read can 
form part of an epic. One ansrver is that philosophy made all 
things possible — but that must wait. Meanwhile we may turn 
back to the First Book, where mytlis of Apollo, the chosen god 
of Augustus, receive a place of honour. In one of these we are 
told horv Cupid, to avenge a slight, inspired Apollo vith fruitless 
love for the nymph Daphne, who was changed to a laurel to 
escape his pursuit. The scene of flydng nymph and ' demon 
lover' is common in the 'Metamorphoses'; but here Ovid is able 
to add an unusual epilogue. Daphne has been praying to her 
father, the river-god Peneus, for deliverance : 

S CARCE had she finished, when her feet she found 
I Benumbed with cold, and fastened to the ground : 

A filmy rind about her body grows : 

Her hair to leaves, her arms extend to boughs : 

Her feet, so swift to fly, are stayed in roots : 

' 3, e. the head ot a crow which had oatli ved nine human generatioBs. 
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Where was her lace there <pnng the highest shoots 

The nxinph is a\l into a Laurel gone 

The SInc<llhne^s o! her skin remains alone ' 

\ ct Phoebus lo\‘e9 her still and casting touikI 
Her bole his arms some htllc «-amilh he {lund. 

The tree still panted in the unfinislied part 
Sot whollj stgetiNT and heaied her 1 cart 
He fixed bus lips upon the iremblinp nnd 
It sMcrvtd aside and his embrace dcclintxl 
To nhom the god Because thou cansl n^t l>c 
Mj mistress I espouse tliec lor mx tree 
Thou shalt be mine a crown to wear for ex-rr 
Mxiut m> brows enivoncd rn) harp mx quix'ct 
Captams ol Rorre shall bind »»th thee their heads 
When up the «teep a pomp triumphant spreads , 

Guarding Augustus gate shalt thou be seen 
This «ide and that tlie cixac oak between ‘ • 

(‘ 54 ^ 3 )* 

Such inxihs cannot easiK be made to lortshadow irapenal 
destinies But in Book I\ he lias better tnatmal It » largelj 
dex’oted to trends of tlic man god llerojJes with whom Augus- 
tus as a ‘^axatnir and Benefactor of mankind , was sometunes 
compared and vn tact the subject peoples e! Rome made an 
easy transition from ol I hero-culls to the deification of their 
rulers Notice ho\x Oxtil dewnbes the transfiguration 

W H,STE\ CR fbrre might raae the Pinsgod s might 
Burned dean ana> So Imiian semblance ootr 
01 Hercules remains no mortal frame 
Built in his mother s hkcncas all is gone 
Sax e the pure Uneamcats of bis faUier Jox c 
And as some serpent uhen hxs agdd slough 
S<^ note on p 80 

* Two bAF trm were pLuted is hoot oJ tbs Kate-potts of tbs lapeful 
paUce os tne PaUttse The oak chapin. Eirrs to thoee who bad MVtd 
the lives of citiieas is battle signified that the ewperor was the ««vioor 
(In the llelleaistie title) of bis subject*- 
• Tr U- 1-4 r lO by Dtydea. 
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Is cast, in rickness of his springtime moves. 

Hashing his scales renewed ; so Tiiyns’ lord^ . 

Knows a new vigonr in his Bdicr Pari, 

Its mortal monld laid by. In statnre risen 
Augnst he grows, clothed on with massive might, 

A god tremendous ; whom, through bdlying clouds 
Upborne by horses four, the Almighty Sire 
Lifts heavenward, there to shine among the stars. 

(ix. 262-73-) 

And then a characteristic conceit — Atlas perceived the load .’ ' 

Shortl5- afterwards comes the story of Dryope. She was bring- 
ing garlands to the n5Tnphs of a sacred pool, when to please her 
child she plucked some gay lotus berries from the bank. The 
bough dropped blood and* the whole tree shuddered: for it 
embodied the njmph Lotis — a. second Daphne, Dryope became 
rooted to the spot, and took the same form as the injured njnnph. 
There is a simplidtj* about her last words that Golding’s version - 
does not belie. Hex sister lole tells the tale : 

M y sister now could show 

No part which was not wood except her face. A dew of 
- tears 

Did stand upon the nretched leaves late formed of her hairs ; 
And while she might, and while her mouth did give her waj’' to 
speak, 

With such complaint as this her mind she last of all did break — 

“ If credit maj’ be given to such as are in wretchedness, 

I swear by God I never yet deseivM this distress. 

I sufier pain without desert. My life hath guiltless been. 

And if I lie, I would these boughs of mine which now are green 
Might wither’d be, and I hewn down and burned in the fire. 

This infant mom his mother’s breasts remove you, I desire : 

And put him forth to nurse, and cause biTn underneath my tree 

' Hcrcnlss was the son of Aiccena, a princess of Tiryas, and Jove. 

• See p. ^49, note i. Tbs sveTUng bss here beea znodsmized. 
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Oft tunes to suci.. 4n«l oftentinVM to pb\ And when that he 
Is able for to speab. I pray yoo Id him ptet me here. 

And sadly sa> ' In this Same tninV is hid ra> mother d^r.' 

Bnl leam Wm lor to shnn all pondi. and polling fiiy» rs Irem trees, 
And let him in his heart bchcie that all the shrubs he sees 
Are bodicj 0 / the God(Jcso?s Adieu dear hitsband, now. 

Adieu, dear father and adieu dear «istf r And in you 
Ilanj lose of me remain defend mj bouglis I pra> 

From iiound of cutting hook and aae, and bite of beast for aye 
And for I cannot stoop to j ou. raise j ou jutjfselvw to me 
And come and liss me while I mj jTt toucJi tl and be 
And lift me op mj httfe boj I can no longer filh 
For row about my hi) neck as if it were a stalk 
Tbe tender nnd begins to acep and oNergron's m> top 
ReTOO^'e your fingers Irom m> f-icc— the spreading bark doth 
stop 

My dying eye* mthout st>ur help 

0* 

The touch of pantheism, half ironic, should not be missed 
It is not unrelated to the fashionable philosophy of the time, 
by which tlie dnnge of a soul to a star was made plausible 
' tlhcr,’ the huming and luminous fluid whicli fills Uic celestial 
spaces, was regarded as the ^uiglc essence of all things— of reason, 
god and nature and the sphere of the fixed stars as the scat of 
the directing rca«on of the world Tl»e soul of man was but 
a parcel of Ihw ether so that the great and good once freed from 
earthly dross might rise up md shine among the Messed ‘ 

Ovid reflects these doctrines in his account of creation in 
Book I hut combines them with others densTd from the later 
fotlottTrs of the anarnt sage rythagoras, who formed a kind of 
religious order and 'Vtre able to mteipret the my ths of all coun- 
tries in a manner convenient to their sy’Stem Mbcn we hate 
pas^ by way of tbelcgcnds of the Tityaji war (Books Xll-Xin?, 
a rlsumi of the Amnd and the apotheoses of 

AiJieas and Romulus — tho«e earlier Men of Destiny— to the 

‘ Cf Cumoat. 1 " ffewww r4»j«i»i5»i (\»Ie Umvcnitt Press 

19JJI pp *4-30 
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generations, too, are less tolerant ol its failings in composition and 
style, and misdoubt the irreverence of Ovid’s wit — all 'vith some 
justice. 

The conventions of form and fasliion which Ovid obeyed in 
presenting his short stories as elegies or epic were inherited from 
Alexandria, and help to explain, as we have seen, tlie non-appear- 
ance of the novel in Hellenistic Greek at a time when all the 
constituents of romance were present. Yet novelettes must have 
lived and multiplied in the back-streete of literature, at any rate 
in the second century B. c., after Aristides of Sliletus, in Asia 
Minor, had produced six books or more of Ms!esi/in Talcs?- At 
Rome these found a translator in the historian Lucius Cornelius 
Sisenna (119-67 B.c.J. Thej' were tales of love and adventure; 
often diverting, but disreputable enough to provoke the scorn 
of the Parthian vizier who found a copy in the Idt of a Roman 
ofheer on the fatal field of Carxhae (53 b. c.). 

Meanv.'hOe the romantic imagination found a more dignified 
but profitless outlet in the Declaimed Essay of the rhetoricians. 
It has been truly said that ‘ more and more of the components of 
literature were being brought into the net of the Professors of 
Stj’le ; they taught the art of story-teUing and the art of analysing 
and displaying motives of character ’ — on the principle that 
‘ applied psychology is the essence of good oratory’ To illus- 
trate this point, let us anticipate our subject wiUi a quotation 
from the &3t Roman novel. A candid critic is here addressing 
a Professor from the local college of Rhetoric ; 

' Sorely our rhetoricians are tormented by some new type of 
Fury when they exclaim " These wounds I received in the fight 
for popular rights ; you. Sirs, cost me this et'e ; is there no one 
will lead me to mt’ children ? My thews are cut, m}’ strength 
is taken from under me ! ” ® Even these speeches could be 
endured if they paved the way for aspirants to oratory. As it 
is, this inflated matter and empty rattle of choice phrases has 

' These are the foremnners of such works as the medieval Gerfo Itcma- 
r.oTum, the Facetiae of Poggio, Eoccacdo’s Deca-rr.tron, the Heptatneron of 
Margaret of Navarre, the RagionamrrJi of Aretiiio. the Cer.i NoticcHes 
IRcncvdles, and the Cerates drclaligues of Balzac. (Cp. S. G. Owen, P. Oeidi 
Nasoais Trisiiurr. Lib. II (Oxford, aarendon Prsss, 1924), p. 22-. 

* Prot J. S. Fhillimore, op. cit., p. 96- 

’ The maimed soldier returning from the wars to a faithless wife, whom 
he orders a son to execute, ^vzs a favourite subject for declamatiom Here 
the cadences employed (' tdken from/dnder mil ’) are also favourites. 
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but one result — no sooner do pupjls find themselves in a court 
of law than they think they have been earned into another 
world In my opinion college makes perfect fools of our young 
men, because they neither hear nor see anything of real life 
there nothing hut pirates standing in fetters on the beach, 
tyrants wnting orders for sons to behead their fathers oracles 
prescnbing the sacnfice of virgins three or more, to avert 
a plague — honeyed rounds of verbiage every word and act 
sprinkled, as it w’cre, with poppy-seed anjd sesame 1 Students 
nurtured in this atmosphere can no more be sensible than 
kitdien folk can smell sweet (Pelronms, f i ) 

We have parted company with Ovid, but it is worth noticing 
that as a student he showed great skill in declamations that gave 
scope for emotional treatment, and is said to have made of them 
sometliing very like t«rs ^ Had he not been a bom versifier, 
and bound by the traditions of literary form he might well have 
wTitten a prose romance developing the highly coloured and 
fictitious ihetoncal themes As it liappcned it was reserved for 
another Roman GAtus*rETRONius(oi a d 66),» to discover the 
new genre , and he approadied it (as our first quotation suggests) 
from a very difierent angle 

His Salyncon was a long work in some twenW books, of wluch 
there remain only selections from Books XV and XVI In 
form It IS a descendant of Menippean satire~i e a mixture of 
prose and v erso— and it is not dissimilar in subiect matter and 
style But themes or episodes that Varro miglit have treated 
separately * are presented as chapters or some lesser unit in 
a picaresque * novel which follows the adventures of Encolpiuj. 
the narrator his slavc-boy and favourite Giton, and friend 
Ascyltus a Roman knight The stjle bears a marked resem- 
blance to that of Senecas Apocoto^ntosis* — perhaps owing to 
a Menippean tradition But here it is given ampler room for 
display, rangmg with ease from the coarsest seaport idiom, 

' Hiere were two kinds of dedaioations— <9R/r9v«rii(ie (debates) whicb 
dealt with points of law and required tbe knowledge and careful reasoning 
necessary in prepanng a case and stiasoriae or exercises in Imaginary 
advice given often to mythical or historical characters e g Helen or 
Hannibal at some crisis of Iheir lives The former kind were not to 
Ovid s taste unless they were capable of psychological treatment 
‘ His first name is conjectural * See pp 377 a 

♦ Seep iS^sndcf Prof W C Snnirom 
(London Methuen 1020) p 335 

• From Spanish pieare a rogoe ' See p 799 

V°i S 
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through, the polite colloquialism of the time, and up along the 
edges of parody to some very graceful verse. Apart from 
traces of a central motifs there is nothing which can be called 
a plot ; and the inclusion of at least three Milesian tales is some 
index of the general tone. But much is redeemed by the satiric 
power of Petronius and his artistic conscience. There is every 
reason to identify the author with the pro-consul of Bithynia 
and consul-elect, who, by Tacitus’ account, gave many proofs 
of administrative capacity, but preferred to ' idle into fame ’ as 
‘ Master of Ceremonies ' or ' Critic of Taste ' in the court of Nero. 
There he ‘ lapsed into the habit or assumed the mask of vice ’, and 
finallj' took his own life (in the best manner) by Imperial com- 
mand,- 

Persiiis,” writing at about this time, had tinned to satire in 
disgust at poetrj’’ and declamation that were bankrupt aUke of 
moral and literar}' value. Petronius, with aesthetic rather than 
moral sensibilities, obeys the same instinct, but has eveiv' 
advantage not onl}' in knowledge of the world, but in method. 
Satire ties his romance to earth : and romance imposes the true 
sa^c detachment. This is best shoun in the episode of Trimal- 
chio’s dinner-part5% which forms almost a third part of the 
extant work. Not even Horace can expose foUy and bad taste 
TOth so impersonal an air ; and in power of characterization he 
is not superior. Trimalchio is a rich freedman of Asiatic origin, 
resident at Cumae — a countrj- cousin of those who were to raise 
the spleen of Juvenal. Encolpius describes the beginning of the 
feast : 

T hese delicacies were engaging our attention, when Tri- 
malchio rode in to the accompaniment of music, reclining 
on a lot of tin}^ cushions. We stifled our laughter, for we 
were taken by surprise. He was dressed in a scarlet cloak, and 
his bald head just popped over it ; round his neck, which was 
MTapped in heavy scarves, he had a napkin ivith a broad piurple 
stripe and fringes all round it. On tlie little finger of his left 
hand he had a huge gilt ring and on the top joint of his next 
finger a smaller one which seemed real gold, but closer in- . 
spection proved it to be set round with metal foil cut into stars. 
Not content udth this ostentetion, he had a bright gold bracelet 

' There is possibh' a burlesque of the plot of the Odyssey, in which a 
god’s Tvxath pursues the hero over land and sea. = See p. 301. 
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on his bare am and an iv-ory battle «ith a metal clasp Picking 
his teeth with a silver qmll, he remarked, * I didn't like to keep 
you hanging about any longer without me gentlemen ard 
though I didn’t fancy coming to dinner jet, I have sacrificed 
my own amuaeraent Pardon me if I finish my game ’ There 
was a valet following him with a backgammon board of terebinth 
and Crystal pieces, and — such a prettj idea — for black and 
uhife counters he had gold and siher coins So he played away, 
practising his vocabulary to himself, »e were still occupi^ 
wnth the hors-d amre, when a basket was brought m on a traj 
wath a wooden hen in it spreading her wmgs as thej do when 
they are sitting Loud music ’ Two servants came up and 
began scratching about in the straw Then they pulled out 
peahen’s eggs and passed them round to the guests Tnmalchio 
deigned a glance for this turn and obsen ed ' ily idea, gentle* 
men tohavepcahen sef^shatchedbyabamdoorfowl Damme, 
I'm afraid thej re addled . let s sec if we can still suck them ' 
We took our spoons (weighing at lea»t hall a pound) and thumped 
the eggs (which were lumps of nch meal) , I was just going to 
throw mine avraj , fearing it had got a chicken m it already 
But I heard a guest, an old hand, observe, * There's some treat 
here I know I So I pushed through the shell with my finger, 
and found a fat fig pecker rolled up m spiced jolk of egg Tn* 
malchio now broke off he. gome and asked for all the same dishes, 
shouting out that we were all free to take another glass of punch 
if wc liked (|§33-4 tr H L Rogers and T R Harlej ) 

During the temporary absence of Tnmalchio, the diners c\ 
change some local gossip nch m characterization Here Ganj 
modes, a freedman, mtemipls some rather maudlin reminiscences 

• X / OU go talking about things w hich are neither in heav'en nor 
I earth and none of you care all the tune how the pnee of 
* food pinches I swear I cannot get hold of a mouthful 
of bread to-day And how the drought goes on I There has 
been a famine for a whole year now Damn the magistrates 
who pUy Scratch my back, and 1 11 scratch yours , in league 
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with the bakers. So the little people come oh badly ; for the 
ia^vs of the upper classes are alwaj-s keeping carnival. I do 
wish we had the bucks I found here when I first came out of 
Asia. That was life. If the flour was any but the finest, they 
beat those vampires into a jelly, until they put the fear of God 
into them. I remember Safmius : he used to live then by the 
old arch when I was a boj*. He was more of a mustard-pot than 
a man : used to scorch the ground wherever he trod. Still he 
was straight ; you could trust him, a true friend ; vou would 
not be afraid to play at morra ^ with him in the dark. How he 
used to dress tliem down in the senate-house, everj* one of them, 
never using roundabout phrases, making a straightforward attack’ 
And when he was pleading in the courts his voice used to swell 
like a trumpet. Never any sweating or spitting : I imagine he 
had a touch of the Asiatic style.- And how kindly he returned 
one’s greeting, calling evciy- one by name quite like one of our- 
selves! So at that time food was dirt-cheap. You could buy 
a larger loaf for twopence than 5'ou and your better half together 
could get through. One sees a bun bigger now. Lord, things 
are worse evert' day. This town goes downhill like the calf’s tail. 
But why do we put up with a magistrate not worth three pepper- 
corns, who cares more about putting twopence in his purse than 
keeping us alive ? He sits grinning at home, and pockets more 
money a day than other people have for a fortune. I happen to 
know where he came bt' a thousand in gold. If we had anj' 
spunk in us he would not be so pleased with himself. Nowadaj's 
people are lions in their own houses, and foxes out of doors. 
I have already eaten my rags, and if these prices keep up I shall 
have to sell my cottages. MTiatever is to happen if neither the 
gods nor man will take pity on this town ? As I hope to have 
joj' of my children. I believe all these things come from Heaven. 

' In this game one player qnicldy exposed a number of fingers 
which the other, sitting opposite and holding his disengaged hand, had 
simuiiamousty to guess.' Cheating was easy, even in dayhght, 

= The -Asiatic style of oratory (see p. 444) was anything but straight- 
forward. The speaher is airing an insufficient knowirfge. 
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For no one now bclie\cs that the gods are gods There is no 
fasting done, no one cares a button for religron . they all shut 
their cj-es and count Ihcir enm goods In old daj-s the mothers 
In their best robes used to climb the hill mth bare feel and loo<e 
hair, pure in spint, and pray Jupiter to send rain Tlien it used 
promptly to ram by the bucket itwasnow orncser and they 
all came home, wet as drowned rats As it i« the gods are gouty 
in the feet because we arc sceptics So our fields lie baking-—’ 
‘ Oh, don’t be so gloomy,* said Ccbion, the old cJothrs-dealer 
* ■' There’supa andthere 5 do%vns ’ as the countr\ bumpkin said 
when he lost his spotted pig ’ 

(§}44“5. tr. M Heseltine.) 

Later Ntccros, another guest is prc\ ailed upon b> hU host to 
tell a stock anet^ote 

‘ \\ 7 ^ TilltE I was stjH a sbic «e were living in a narrow 
\yw street , the house now belongs to Gavilh There it 
V V God’s w ill that I should fall m lo\ e w ith the wife 
of Terentius the innkeeper, }*ou remember her, Melissa of 
Tarentom, a prettv round thing Now one day her husband died 
on the estate * So 1 buckled on mj shield and greaves and 
schemed how to come at her and as jou know one’s fnend> 
turn up in tight places My master happened to have gone to 
Capua to look after some silly business or other I veiled my 
opportunity, and persuaded a guest in our house to come with 
me as far as the fifth milestone He was a soldier and as brav-e 
as Hell So we trotted off about cockcrow , the moon shone like 
high noon We got among the tombstones * my man went 
aside to lobk at the epitaphs I sat down with m> heart full of 
song and began to count the graves Then when I looked round 
at mj fnend* he stripped himself Mid put all liis clothe^ bv the 
roadside My heart was m my mouth, but I stood like a dead 
man He made a nng of water round his clothes and suddenly 
turned into a wolf Please do not thmk I am joking , I would 
* Terentius was a slav-e (oaiiaAsg the tavern for his master (M H ) 

’ They would be by the roadside II ) 
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not lie about this for any fortune in the world. But as I was 
saying, after he had turned into a wolf, he began to howl, and 
ran off into the woods. At first I hardly knew where I was, then 
I went up to take his clothes ; but they had all turned into stone. 
No one could be nearer dead with terror than I was. But I drew 
my sword and went slajung shadows all the waj- till I came to 
my love’s house. I went in like a corpse, and nearly gave up 
the ghost, the sweat ran down m3' legs, m3' e3'es were dull, I could 
harfils' be revived. M5' dear Melissa %vas smprised at m3' being 
out so late, and said, ‘ If 3'ou had come earlier 3'ou might at least 
have helped us ; a wolf got into the house and worried all our 
sheep, and let their blood like a butcher. But he did not make 
fools of us, even though he got off ; for our slave made a hole 
-in his neck with a spear.’ WTien I heard this, I could not keep 
my e3'es shut any longer, but at break of day I rushed back to 
m3' master Gaius’s house like a defrauded publican, and when I 
came to the place where the clothes were turned into stone 
I found nothing but a pool of blood. But when I reached home 
my soldier was l3nng in bed like an ox, with a doctor looking after 
his neck. I realized that he was a werewolf, and I never could 
sit down to a meal with him afterrvards, not if 3'ou had killed 
me first.’ 

(§§ 6x- 2, tr. M. Heseltine.) 

TrimMchio can cap this with tales of witchcraft — a straw- 
changelmg, &c. ; but the story of his own fife is perhaps more 
interesting. It is punctuated with side-thrusts at his wife 
Forhmata, who had engaged him in a drunken brawl, and re- 
ceived not onh' a goblet in the face, but a threat thatber statue 
should have no place upon his tomb. Habinnas (a monumental 
mason) has tii^ to restore the peace, but her putcr3' is still 
audible as the threat is driven home and Trimalchio proceeds ; 

I S that your feeling, m}' high-heeled huss3' ? I advise 5'ou to 
chew what 3'ou have bitten off, you vulture, and not make 
me show* m}’ teeth, m3- little dear : otlienrise 3-ou shall know 
what m3' anger is. Mark m\' words ; when once my mind is 
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made up, the thing is fixed 'with a ten inch naif But we will 
think of the living Please make yourselves comfortable, gentle- 
men I ss as once just what you are, but by my owm merits I have 
come to this A bit of sound sense is wliat makes men , the rest 
IS all rubbish I buy well atid sell well’ some people 'will tell 
you differentlj I am bursting with happmess \Vhat, you 
snorer in bed, are you still whining ? I will take care that you 
have something to whine o\er Well, as I was just saying, self- 
denial has brought me into this fortune When 1 came from Asia 
I was about as tall as this candle stick In fact I used to measure 
myself by it every day and grease my lips from the lamp to grow 
a moustache the quicker Still, for fourteen yeans my master 
found me personable and my mistress too I say no more, I am 
not a conceited man Tlien as (he Gods wiled, I became the 
real roaster of the house and simply had his brains m my pocket ’ 
(II 75-6, tr M Hescltine, abndged) 

He then describes how he built five shijjs to export wme to 
Rome All were wrecked but he built bigger and better and 
traded in wine, bacon, beans perfumes, and slaves ' Fortunata,* 
he adds ' did the dutiful thing ' by selling all her jewellery and 
clothes for a hundred gold pieces, which were the leaven of his 
fortune 

‘ W/" That God wishes soon happens I made a clear ten 

\a/ 'oyage I at once bought up all the 

V V estates which bad belonged to my patron I built 
a house, and bought slaves and cattle, whatever I touched 
grew like a honey-comb When I came to have more than the 
whole revenues of my own country, I threw up the game I 
retired from active work and began to finance freedmen * 
Meanwhile I built this house while Mercury watched over me * 
As you know it was a tiny place now it is a palace Ithasfour 
dming rooms twenty bedrooms two marble colonnades, an 

' 1 e be lent them money secimag a clientUe and profits rossibly 
the text should read employ freedmen as lending agents Usury was 
considered disreputahJe 

' Mercury was the god of budness ot gsin and good luclc 
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■apstaiis oining-room. a bedroom 'wiiere I sleep mysdf, this viper’s 
bondoir, an excellent room for the porter ; there is plenty of 
spare room for guests. In fact -when Scanros ^ came he preferred 
staying here to anyvrhere else, and he has a family place by the 
sea. There are plentr* of other things which I will show you in 
a minute. Take my word for it ; if you have a penny, ttat is 
what j'ou are worth ; by what a man hath shall he be reckoned-’ 
(§§ 7&-7 omissions, tr. M. Heseltine.) 

In the rest of the book msny subjects germane to satire 
(including some forcible literary critidsml are interwoven with 
the romance. Thus when the body of Lichas, a sea-captain, is 
washed ashore. Encolpius, nis late enemv, is moved to discourse 
in the moralizing manner, familiar in the satirists and Seneca, 
and transmitted unimpaired to Victorian novelists : 

‘ I T is not the waves of the sea alone that thus keep faith with 

I monalmen. The warrior’s weapons fail him; another pavs 
his vows to heaven, and his own house falls and buries him 
in the act. .Another slips from his coach and dashes out his 
eager soul : the glutton chokes at dinner, the sparing man dies 
of want. Make a fair reckoning, and you find ship-wreck evert'- 

(§ 1x5. tr. M. Heseltine.) 

In the ver\- next section the survivors of the storm enjoy 
a dist^t_ prospect of the city of Croton, and are adtised hy a 
iarm-bailia of what they may expect to hud there ; 

M \ friends, if j'ou are business men, change your plans, 
and seek some other means to secure your livelihood. Bn t 
• if you are men of any social pretension, and liars tin- 
abashed, you are on the short road to wealth. In this dty the 
learned professiorjs are not esteemed, eloquence has no place, 
simplicity and righteousness go unhonoured. I would have you 
imow that in this citj' everv* man t'ou see belongs to one of two 
classes — ^!egaC5‘-hiinters or the hunted. In this city no one brings 
up children ; for a man with heirs bom of his blood has no seat 
‘ A man of d^inprislied famiiT from Romo. 
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at a dinner part> none at the theatre he is excluded from all 
enjoyments and hides his head among the mfamous TliCtee 
on the other hand who ha\*e neter roamed and ha\e no near 
kin reach the highest dignities m fact they alone are con 
sidered soldierly brave or even honest Your way wall take 
vou he went on to a towai like a plague stricken coiintrv-side 
where there is nothing but camon in the rending and the crows 
who rend (|it6) 

The simile of the body bird is at least as old as Catullus 
Petronius s method alone is new it is that of Swaft in Gtillner s 
Traiels and a great improvement on the mythological scaffolding 
of Horace ^ who had also classed legacy hunting as a profession 
As uiSmft so in Petronius it is difRcwU to disengage the satiric 
thread from the romantic for it is aiwavs permissible to suspect 
some subtle twist of critiasm or parody But with this caution 
we may turn now to quotations that have a more innocent look 

T hanks to Citon we found supper ready and we wTfo 
making a hearty meal when a tmnd knock sounded at the 
door We turned pale and asked who it was Open the 
door saidavoice and you will see \Vhilc we were speaking 

the bar slipped and fell of Us own accord the door suddenly swung 
open and let in our visitor It was the veiled woman who had 
stood watii thecountryananaliUlewhile before Did you think 
you had deceived me? she said * I am QuartiUa s maid lou 
intruded upon her devotions before her secret chapel Now she 
has come to your lodgings and begs for the favour of a word 
with you (§ 16 tr M Hfe.eltine ) 

In such pa,sages wi see Petronius as the ancestor of modvrn 
serial f ction and in the next we find him sketching low life with 
thost, touches of sordid detail tl at make the modem realist 

E UMOLPUS would not brook an in»uU he seized a w ooden 
candlestick and followed the lodger out and avenged his 
bloody forehead with a ram of blows All the household 
ranup and acrowdofdnrakenlodgers Ihadaclianceofpunisli* 
» <=<« p 9S and cf Hot Cp i i j 
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iag Etimolp-as, and I shut Mm out, and so got even •with tie bnllr. 
SleanvrMle cooks and lodgers belatwured Mm ncrn" tiiat iie ^ras 
locked oni. and one tMmt a spit fcil of Mssing meat into Ms eyes, 
another took a fork from a dresser and struck a fighting atntnde- 
Atrove all. a blear-eyed old vroman vdth a very- dirty linen vrrap 
round her, balancing herself on an uneven pair of dogs, took the 
lead, brought up a dog of enormous size on a chain, and set him 
on to Eumolpus. But the candlestick vras enough to protect 
Mm from all danger. Vt'e sarr everything through a hole in the 
fclding-doois, TsMch had been made by the handle of the door 
bang broken a snort time before ; and I vras delighted to see 
Mm thrashed. 95-6. tr. 51. Heseltine.) 

But it would be a mistake to mi nim ize the distance that 
separates the age of Nero from that of the raSmay bookstalL 
The absence of plot and the debased tone make a vride dinereace ; 
50 too the verse msets, vrMch must not be forgotten. 

The longest of these are put into the mouth of Eumolpus, an 
incontinent old poet who attached himself to the hero in a picture- 
gaiiery. A painting of the Sack of Trey occasions 65 iambic 
lines, follow^ by a hasty retreat from marks of public scorn ; 
and later, on the road to Crotoir, 295 hexameters show how an 
epic of the chdi v.-ar should b-e written. The iambics are said to be 
a parody of Nero's poem on the same subject ; the others fv.-Mch 
are tinged vith satire) a parody of Lucan, though more probably 
they convey the ideas of Petronius himself. Of the remainder 
some are quotations, mock-heroics, or satires in miniature ; and 
some carry a pmse speech to its climax, cr vdng the utterances 
of passion. 3fost stnlnng of all are the short descriptive pieces 
that lift the narrative to a jubilant strain beyoad the* compass of 
prose — the * diversions on a t>enny whistle They have a 
pemliar diarm, matched only m some other poemiS of 'Petronius 
that have acdaentally survived ; and yet remkiiscenL very 
often, of the scenic settings found in Ovid. Here we approach 
a Im-er's trysiing-piaco : 
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‘ Love houses here ! * sing n^tingale and shallow, 

P/ttlcmel £roin wild wood, Procne from the caves — 
Couched on the green sward soft among the violets 
Sing of pleasure stolen, lusty little thieves ! 

SI ' lay there, thrown idly down her marble neck against a bed 
of gold, and was fanning her peaceful face with a spray of myrtle 
in flower {§ 131 ) 

Marble and * peaceful are statuesque epithets and assort 
well with the details of a fuller likeness chiselled out just 
before 

W HATEVER I write must fall short of her Her hair 
grew m natural wav es and flow ed all over her shoulders , 
her forehead was small and her hair at the roots 
turned back from it her brows ran to the edge of her cheekbones 
and almost met again close beside her eyes and those eyes were 
brighter than stars far from the moon and her nose bad a little 
curve and her mouth was the kind Praxiteles dreamed Diana 
had And her chm and her neck, and her hands and the gleam 
of her foot under a light band of gold ' She had turned the 
marble of Paros dull So then at last I put my old passion for 
Dons to despite (§ rzd tr if Heseltxne ) 

Ovnd would probibly have painted in the colour of her hair and 
checks 

Nearly a centurv dmdes Petromus from the greatest of the 
romancers Lucjv s Apuleius bom about a d 125 at Madaura in 
Algeria Besides his romance he has left us a speech made in his 
own defence on a charge of sorcery some philosophical treatises , ^ 
and also the ricniia an anthology from speeches made on various 
occasions m which we see him as the professional rhetoncian 
travelling the eastern Mediterranean and giving ‘concerts in 
? \nguage One of these choice pieces — an oration of thanks to 
the ‘Senate of Carthage for decreeing a statue in his honour — 
prov ides a good example of the short story as cultivated in Rhe- 
toric \n acadent had mtenupted the pubhc appearances of 
<<0 r 4S Aa imaginaUi'e j«rtiait ot Apalcin* s personality snll be 
kxmdinW Pater a l/anw tte E/>{«»rMw ch tx 
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plot describes the adventures of Lucius, whom we find travelling 
in Thessaly — the most bewitched of all lands under the moon ; 
for ‘ all the more genuine appliances of the black art, once 
practised there by Medea, were still in use'. This is plainly 
shorni by the tale of a travelling companion who bognhed the 
wa}' to Hypata, Iea\Tng Lucius politel}’’ credulous of jnagic and 
curious to learn more. Here Lucius gives his first impressions 
of the city ; 

f N the city of Hypata nothing seemed to be its true self. Tou 
I might think that through the murmuring of some cadaverous 
spell all things had been changed into forms not their own ; 
that there was humanit}' in the hardness of the stones you 
stumbled on ; that the birds you heard singing were feathered 
men ; that the trees around the walls drew their leaves from 
a like source. The statues seemed about to move, the walls to 
speak, the dumb cattle to break out in prophecj' ; nay ! the very 
sky and the sunbeams, as if they might suddenly ay' oat.’ 

(ii. I, tr. W. Pater.) 

In this city' Lucius stay's rrith the skin-flint Milo and his wife 
PamphUe, hut dines on occasion at the house of a rich kinswoman 
Byrrhaena. There his ciuiosity is whetted by the tale of Thely- 
phron, a Milesian, who relates the adventure which cost him his 
ears and nose : 

I FORTUNED in an evil hour to come to the city Larissa, 
where, while I went up and down to view the streets, to take 
some reUef for my' poor estate {for I had spent near all my 
money), I espied a tall old man standing upon a stone in the midst 
of the market-place, crying with a loud voice, and saving that 
if any* man would watch a dead corpse that night he should be 
rewarded and a price be fixed for his pains. Mfluch when I heard 
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faces of dead men and thereby work their sorceries and enchant 
ments ' Tlien quoth I m good fellowship tell me the order 
of this custody of the dead and how it is ? Marry quoth he 
' first you must ivatch all the night ivith your eyes stanng and 
bent contmualiy upon the corpse without winking never looking 
off nor e\en moving aside for these watches do change their 
skin and turn themselves at will into sundry kinds of beasts 
whereby they deceiv e the eyes even of the sun and of v ery Justice 
sometimes they are transformed into birds sometimes into dogs 
and mice and sometimes mto flie» moreover they will charm 
the keepers of the corpse asleep neither can it be declared what 
means and shifts these wicked women do use to bring their pur 
pose to pass and the reward for such dangerous watching is no 
more than four or six piece* of gold But hearken further which 
I had well nigh forgotten if the keeper of the dead do not render 
on the morning following the corpse whole and sound os be re 
ceived the same he shill be punished m this «ort That is if 
the corpse be dunuushed or spoiled m any part the same shall 
be diminished and spoiled tn (he face of the keeper to patch It 
up withal (n 2Z-^ tr Adlmgton >) 

Thclypbron undertook the night watebmg and when the 
widow with seven witnesses bad made careful mventory of the 
features of her dead was left to his task with an oil lamp for 
comfort 

N OW when I was alone to keep the corpse company I 
rubbed mine eyes to irm them for watching and to the 
intent that I would not sleep J soJaced my mind with 
singing and so I passed the time till it was dark and then night 
deeper and deeper still and then midnight when behold asigrew 
already mort. afraid there crept m a weasel into the chamber 
ind she came against me and fiNcd a sharp look upon me and put 
me in a very great fear in so much that I marvelled greatly of 

» Ilev sed lyS GasfJcr Lorb Cdo ILondon VV Jleinemann I9«5) 
AdUoRton # translat on ( 566) prrhaps g»vcs th« best idea ol the st) le of 
the ongiaal 
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the audacit}’ of so little a beast. To ■whom I said : ‘ Get thee 
hence, thou filthr brute, and hie thee to the mice thy fellows, 
lest thou feel my fingers. \\Tiy ■wilt thou not go ? ’ Then incon- 
tinently she ran away, and when she was quite gone hrom the 
chamber I feU on the ground so fast in the deepest depth of 
sleep that .A.po!lo himself could not well discern whether of us 
two was the dead corpse, for 1 lay prostrate as one ■without life, 
and needed a keeper likewise, and had as well not been there. 

At length the cocks began to crow declaring m'ght past and 
that it was now da\% wherewithal I waked, and, being greatl3' 
afraid, ran unto the dead bod\' •with the lamp in m\- hand, and 
I uncovered his face and mewed him closelt* round about ; all 
the parts were there : and immediatelt’ came in the wuetched 
matron all blubbered with her witnesses, and threw herself upon 
the corpse, and, eftsoons kiting him, examined his bod}- in the 
lamplight, and fotmd no part diminished. Then she turned and 
commanded one Philodespotus, her steward, to psy the good 
guardian his -.rages forthwith, which when he had done, he said : 

‘ We thank yon, gentle \-oung man, for \'our pains, and verilj- 
for 3'our diligence herein we ■wiU account you as one of the 
famil}-.’ 

WTiereupon I, being joyous of my unhoped gain, and rattling 
mv' money in m3- hand, as I gazed upon its shining colour, did 
answer ; ‘ Na}-, madam, I pra}- you, esteem me as one of 3-our 
serv-itors ; and as often as yo-j need my sercices at an}- time I 
am at your commandment.’ 

(u. 25-6, tr. .Adlington.) 

These hl-omenc-d words caused him some rough-handling b}- the 
sen-ants, bnt worse was to follow. .A.t the funeral an unde of 
the dead man accused the widow of murder, and pre's-ailed upon 
Zatchlas, an Egyptian priest, to recall the corpse to momentar}- 
iife for the sake of his testimony. The miracle is performed : but 
the re’.-ived man seeks oul}* rest. At last he is threatened b}- 
Zatchlas ■with the tortures of Hdl, and then dedares that his 
^ri^e had poisoned him to make room for a lover. There follows 
a denial by the woman — and now Thehphron continues : 
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T he people were m a turmoil and di\nded m sundr\ wajs 
some thought l>est the vile woman should be buned alne 
with her husband but some said there ought no credit to 
be given unto the dead bodj that spake falsely which opinion 
was clean taken awaj bj the woitU which the corp&e spoke again 
with deeper groaning and said Behold I will give jou an 
evident token which never jet any other man knew whereby 
you sliali perceive that I declare the truth and b> and bj he 
pointed towards me that stood on the stone ind said Wien 
this the good guardian of m\ liody watched me dihgcntlj in 
the night and the wicked wiichcs and enchantresses came iiilo 
the chamber to spoil me of mj limbs and to bring such their 
purpose to pass did transform themselves into the shape of 
beasts and when thes could m no wise dcccivic or beguile his 
vigilant cj es thej cast him at last into so dead and sound a sleep 
that bj their witchcraft he «eemed wathout spirit or life After 
this they called me bj m> name and did never cease tdi the cold 
members of mj bodj began b> UttK and little to rcaave to obey 
their magic arts then he being livclj indeed howbcit buried m 
sleep because he and I were named b> one name rose up when 
thej called and walked as one without sense like some lifeless 
ghost and thej though the door was fast closed came m bj 
a certain hole and cut off first his no«e and then his ears and so 
thatbutcherj was done to him which v%as appointed to be done to 
me And that such their subtletj might not be perceived thej 
made him verj exactlv a like pair of ears of wax and fitted it 
exactlj upon him and a nose like his thej made aL^ wherefore 
j-ou maj see that the poor wretch for hia diligence hath receiv cd 
no rew ard of money but loss of his members 
Which when he had said I vras greatly astonished and (minding 
to feel my face) put mj hand to mj nose and my nose fell off 
and put my hand to my ears and my cars fell off ^\’he^cat all 
the people pomted and nodded at me and laughed me to scorn 
but I (bemg stricken in a cold sweat) crept between their Ieg« 
for shame and escaped away (ii 29-31 tr Adlington ) 


03 
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Touches of humour enliven the narrative ; and there is more than 
a hint of satire on the belief in vritchcraft prevalent at the time — 
for Apuleius knevr his magic from within. Before long Lndus, 
by misapplying the secret arts of Pamphile (herself a witch), 
b^mes not like her, an owl, but the verr’^ sum and substance of 
an ass ; and so gives the book its name. He needs only a mouth- 
ful of roses to restore his proper shape, but by a senes of mis- 
chances the restoration is deferred. Meanwhile robbers sack the 
house of ifilo ; and Lucius, burdened with the miser’s gold, is 
cudgelled to their moimtain fastness. There three stories of 
brigandage are recounted, and presently a maiden, seized on her 
wedding-day, is added to the spoils. It is for her comfort that 
a drunken old crone tells the Mileaan tale of ' Cupid and Psyche ’, 
(iv. aS-vL 24) unique not only in its charm but in another way 
as well ; for in spite of its colouring as an erotic romance, &om 
the opening sentence ' Once upon a time there lived a king and 

queen ’to the happy reunion of the lovers at the end, it remains 

a true fairy-tale, and as such has no parallel in classical literature. 

The womhip of Venus had been injured by the loveline^ of tte 
young princess Psyche, whom Cupid was ordered to afflict with 
some unworthy passion. She lived admired but unloved ; and 
soon her parents were ordered by Apollo’s oracle to expose her 
on a high hiD, for marriage to ‘ that serpent thing by reason of 
whom even the gods tremble and the shadows of Styx are afraid ’. 
She was in great fear ; but found herself transported to a fairy 
palace, and there liv^ in rich content with a bridegroom who 
came and went in darkness. Then two sisters, grown jealous, 
persuaded her that the husband she had never seen was a monster, 
not a man. She must conceal a lamp and a knife at the bedside, 
and strike o5 its bead while it slept. Psyche takes their advice : 

W ITH lamp plucked forth, knife in hand, she put by her 
sex ; and lo ! as the secrets of the bed became mani- 
fest, the sweetest and most gentle of all creatnres. 
Love himself, reclined there, in his own proper loveliness. -4.t 
sight of him the very flame of the lamp kindled more gladly ! 
But Psyche was afraid at the vision, and, faint of soul, trembled 
back upon her knees, and would have hidden the steel in her own 
bosom. But the knife slipped from her hand ; and now, undone, 
yet ofttimes looking upon the beauty of that divine countenance. 
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she h\es again ‘>he sees the locks of that golden head pleasant 
\nth tlic unction of the gods shed down in graceful entanglement 
behind and before about the rudd} clieeks and white throat 
The pinions of the wnnged god yet fresh with the dew are spotless 
upon his shoulders (he delicate plumage wascruig o\cr them 
as they he at rest Smooth he was and touched wth light 
worthy of \cnus hia mother At tlie foot of the couch lay 
his bow and arrows, the instnimenls of his po%vcr propitious 
to men 

AndPsjche gazing hungnl> thereon draw » an arrow from the 
quiver and trjmg the point upon her tbiunb tremulous still 
dra\e in the barb so that a drop of blood came forth Thus fell 
she by her own act and unaware into the lo\c of Lo\e Falling 
upon the bridegroom with indrawn breath m a hurrj of kisses 
from eager and open hps she shuddered as she thought how bnef 
that sleep might be And it chanced that a drop of burning oil 
fell from the lamp upon (he god $ shoulder Ah 1 maladroit 
minister of lo%e thus to w*ound him from whom all hre comes 
though twasalo%<r I trow first devi*cd thee to have the fruit 
of bis desire e\ en in the darkness I At the touch of the fire the 
god started up and beholding the overthrow of her faith quietly 
took flight from her embraces 

\nd Pbjxlie as he rose upon the wing laid hold on him with 
her two hands hanging upon him in his passage through the air 
till she sinks to the earth through weariness And as she laj there 
tie divine loier tarrjmg still lighted upon a cj'press tree whicli 
grew near and from the top of it spake thus to her m great 
emotion Fooli»h one * unmindful of the command of Venus 
mv mother who had dei oted thee to one of base degree I fled to 
thee m his stead. "Now know I that this was \*ainlj done Into 
mine own flesh pierced mine arrow and I made thee mv wafe 
onlythat I might seem a monster bc»ide thee — that thou shouldst 
seek to wound the head wherein las the ejes so full of lose to 
thee ! Again and again I thought to put thee on tbj guard 
concerning thes** things and warned thee in lovnng kindness 
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Now I would but punish thee by my flight hence.’ And there- 
•with he winged his way into the deep skj% 

Psyche, prostrate upon the earth, and foUowdng far as sight 
might reach the flight of the bridegroom, wept and lamented; 
and, when the breadth of space had parted him wholly from her, 
cast herself do%vn from the bank of a river which was nigh. But 
the stream, turning gentle in honour of the god, put her forth 
again unhurt upon its margin. And as it happened. Pan, the 
rustic god, was sitting just then, by the waterside, embracing, in 
the body of a reed, the goddess Canna ; teaching her to respond 
to him in all varieties of slender sound. Hard b5’^, his flock of 
goats browsed at viU. And the shaggy' god called her, wounded 
and outworn, kindly to him and said, ' I am but a rustic herds- 
man, pretty maiden, yet wise, by favour of my great age and long 
experience ; and if I guess truly by those faltering steps, by th}' 
sorroudul eyes and continual sighing, thou labourest with excess 
of love. Listen then to me, and seek not death again, in tlie 
stream or otherwise. Put aside thy woe, and turn thy praj'ers to 
Cupid. He is in trutli a delicate youth : win him by the delicacy 
of thy service.’ (v. 22-5, tr. W. Pater.) 

Tlie rest of the story — of perilous tasks set by Venus, and 
kindly beasts who helped Psyche to perform them — ^may be read 
in the same translation,^ or in the verses of William Morris and 
Robert Bridges. We must return now to Lucius the Ass, whom 
we find, after many adventures, sold to a miller and turning the 
ffull. Apuleius gives us here one of those stark descriptions of 
the world as it uns that have both an interest of their own and 
serve also to make his unrealities almost credible. Lucius is 
speaking ; 

O GOOD Lord, what a sort of poor slaves were there ; some 
had their skin bruised all over black and blue, some had 
their backs striped with lashes and w’cre but covered 
rather than clothed with tom rags, some had their members 

’ Meritts ihe Epicurean, ch. V. .Adlington’s version -will be found in the 
Locb edn., or edited (togetlicr with some other tales from Apuleius) by 
tv. H. D. Rouse in the King's Classics Scries {A. Moring. Ltd., London, 1^4). 
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only hidden by a narrow cloth all wore such ragged clouts that 
you might perceive through tliem all their naked bodies. i.ome 
were marked and burned in tbeir forehead with hot irons, some 
had their hair half clipped, some had shackles on their legs, uglv 
and evil faioured some could scarce see, their eyca and faces 
were so black and dim with smoke their ejelids all cankered 
with the darkness of that reeking place half blind and sprinkled 
black and white with dirty flour like borers which fight togetlier 
befouled wath sand But how should I «peak of the holies mv 
companions, how they, bemg old mules or weak horses thrust 
their heads mto the manger and ate the heaps of straws ^ Thev 
had their necks ail wounded and worn away with old sores tliej 
rattled their nostnis with a continual cough, their sides were 
bare with continual nibbing of their harness and great travail, 
their nbs were broken and the bones did show with perpetual 
beating their hoofs were battered very broad with endless walk- 
ing, and their whole skin ragged by reason of mange and thwr 
great age When I saw this dreadful sight I saw no comfort 
or consolation of my torments saving that my mind and my in- 
born cunosity was somewhat recreated to hear and understand 
what every man said and did, lor they neither feared nor doubted 
my presence (ix 12-13, tr. Adlington ) 

There arc many other scenes which give a vhid impression of 
contemporary life — but mamiv' of low life, as befits the station of 
an ass and most of the talcs that Lucius overhears reflect the 
morbid sensationalism of common folk We seem to move 
through the tinsel and tinkhngs and raffish humanity of an old 
world fair, with a guide who leaves no side show or chamber 
of horrors unexplored It is true that * Cupid and Psyche ’ does 
much to relieve the narrative and shorter talcs of the memer 
Milesian kind found no less favour m Thessaly, where laughter 
was honoured as a god * But m spite of these interludes and 
a constant humour of situation the annak of crime become more 
and more wearisome and crowd closer than ever m Books ix 
and X 

The last book is a welanne change The human appetites 
• iL 31-w la 
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Now I would but punish thee by my flight hence.’ And there- 
with he winged his way into the deep sky. 

Psyche, prostrate upon the eartl), and following far as sight 
might reach the flight of the bridegroom, wept and lamented ; 
and, when the breadtli of space had parted him wholh' from her, 
cast herself down from the bank of a river which was nigh. But 
the stream, turning gentle in honour of the god, put her forth 
again unhurt upon its margin. And as it happened, Pan, the 
rustic god, Was sitting just then by the waterside, embracing, in 
the body of a reed, the goddess Canna ; teaching her to respond 
to him in all varieties of slender sound. Hard by, his flock of 
goats browsed at will. And the shaggj* god called her, wounded 
and outworn, kindly to him and said, ‘ I am but a rustic herds- 
man, pretty maiden, yet wise, by favour of m3' great age and long 
experience ; and if I guess truly by those faltering steps, by thy 
sorrowiul e3'es and continual sighing, thou labourest with excess 
of love. Listen then to me, and seek not death again, in the 
stream or otherwise. Put aside thy woe, and turn thy pra3-ers to 
Cupid. He is in trutli a delicate r'outh : win him b}' the delicacv' 
of tliy service.’ (v. 22-5, tr. W. Pater.) 

The rest of tlie stor3' — of perilous tasks set b}' Venus, and 
kindl3’' beasts who helped Ps3’che to perform them — may be read 
in the same translation,^ or in tlie verses of William Morris and 
Robert Bridges. We must return now to Lucius the Ass, whom 
we find, after many adventures, sold to a miUer and turning the 
mill. Apuleius gives us here one of those stark descriptions of 
the world as it was that have both an interest of their own and 
serv'e also to make his unrealities almost credible. Lucius is 
speaking ; 

O GOOD Lord, what a sort of poor slaves were there ; some 
had their skin bruised all over black and blue, some had 
their backs striped with lashes and were but covered 
rather than clothed ■with tom rags, some had their members 

' Ufarius the Epicureav., ch. v. Adiington's version -srili be found in the 
l«eb edn., or edited (together -with some other tales from Apuleius) by 
W. H. D. Rouse in the King’s Classics Series (.A. Moring, Ltd., London, i ^4) . 
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onU luJdrn by a narrow doth. aU wore such ragged clouts that 
\ou might perceive through them all their naked bodies some 
were marked and burned m their forehead with hot irons some 
had their hair half clipped, some hid shackles on their legs ugly 
and c\il fa\ourwl. some could scarce see their ejes and faces 
were •‘0 black and dmi wnlh smoke their e5ehd> all cankered 
With the darkness of that reeking place half bhnd and sprinkled 
black and white with dirtj flour Ukc boxers which fight together 
Iwrouled with sand But how should I ipeak of the hor<^ mv 
comjwmons how thc>, being old moles or weak hordes, thrust 
their heads into the manger and ate the heaps of straivs ’ Thej 
had their necks all wounded and worn a\vaj with old sores, thes’ 
rattled thcif no^tnls with a contmual cough, their sides were 
Iwre with contmual rubbing of their harness and great trai’ail 
Ibrj nU were broken and the bones did sbm> with perpetual 
beating their hoofj were battered sen broad with endless Nvalk- 
fng an I their whole skin ragged b> reason of mange and their 
great age Wlicn I «aw this dreadful sight I saw no comfort 
Of conw’ation of m> torments saimg that m> mind and m\ in 
Iwrn cunosit> was soTCwhat recreated to hear and understand 
what c^ rr> man <aul and did for they neither feared nor doubted 
nij prc*cp'-e (ix 12-13 ^ Adlington ) 

Tlwre arc nuns othi r vencs which ri\ e a a i\id impression of 
contniiporarv lifi— but mauifv of low life, as befits the station of 
an avs . ami tricot of the tales that Lucius oserhears reflect the 
morbid «tisaliamlisn of common folk. \\e seem to mo\e 
thnwich the tmsc\ and tmklinf^ and xafhsh humanilj of an old 
wwrlJ fair, with a guide who leases no side «hciw or diamber 
•if liorrvir* uiexplwtd It *5 true that * Cup-d ind P^i-che ' does 
much to nli^\e the narratne and ‘horter tales of the roemer 
Sltlr^un kmd found no less famur in Tliessalv where laughter 
was tocKmrtd ai a god‘ But m spite of these interludes*’ and 
a c«»«lint hum«rur of ‘itrution the annals of enme become more 
and r~ofe wtiu<ome and crowd closet than cier m Books is 
and t 

Th'* last bo. k is a wcl'ts?*. change. The human appetites 
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i! to assert its independence Satire in contrast with other 
ee ntes hears not a Greek but a Latin name It ow cs something 
as wc shall s-v, to Greece but maj nghtlj be called the most 
oncmal creation of the Roman romd It was also the most 
characteristic for it alloised free pla> to the hveher side of the 
national genius and jet as a critiasm of real life had a ballast 
ol hard utdity \'<ith modem satire its connexion is partly 
accidcntaL Sa'ura meant in its ongm nothing more than 
a medky or misallany as various m subject matter as m form 
and tone No doubt it was always flavoured with ' sharp Italian 
wit , but even that was not required by the title 
Tlie fir^t writer of Uietary* satuiac was Quintus Ennms 
B c*) Uttle remains of hts four books but we know 
that he aed a aancty of metres including the hexameter 
and can trace in his work manv dements reproduced by hi» 
sucewsoTS Among these are a dialowc, a fable and some 
gutronomic precepts all drawn from Hellenistic sources also 
anecdote moral maxims character sketch and Greek natural 
phdosopliy In a popalv setting There are too a few personal 
touthts f R *1 ncNct witc poetry unless T have the gout 
whidi forest adov. the cindid reflexions of Lucihus and Horace 
lie wrote without acrimony for hispositinn was not independent, 
and he livixl In a complacent age The satires of his nephew 
tl r iragf^lnn Marcus \ acuvsus 1120-133 u c *) were probablx 
of the same innocent km 1 

Tlion'-st of the satirists is Caivs Liciiits (180-102 n c*) 
NcaiU two cemtmea after his dtath readers were still to be 
found wlio j Uccel him at the head of all Latin poets and others 
w1 0 at l-ait preferred him m satire to Horace He was the first 
to take tlic public into his confidence the tirst outspoken 
cniic of men and mmn'rs, and above all he was essentially 
a natvrnal jv*! who wrote lor his countrymen at large and 
strv ck ju<t those notes whether of ndiculc or gravity, to wludi 
they alone could prolKiK respond Probably, loo he was 
thought of as the inventor ol ’mmcthmg new to the literature 
' Th»r» h »ot?» Iiu ifEctenl— for believing ibat the 

M Ji«t were of • mle dnRutic chatacter lewmbl ng if not 

HeulKil with the SefeeniUe* verv^ In lullans of old davu 

• uhA-vgr-J r taViry tcij irpartee ‘*^00 iSlt « •» i'Afi 
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of the world. He owed something in the way of inspiration and 
suggestion to the Old Attic Cornet' {c. ^60^404), and more to 
those HeileziLstic writers who prot-ided Roman satirists from 
Ennius onwards with stock themes and characters and not a little 
of their ethical teaching.* But his personal stricttires are not 
easOy matched ; and -in making a prevalent use of the hexameter 
he vrzs also the author of a metrical convention. Roman satire 
can claim that there is nothing in Greek which embraces the same 
variety of subject and mood in the same singleness of form. 

The’ numerous fragments of his thirty books are a poor indes: 
of his genius : his best monument is the work of the later satirists 
and the homage they pay. In their pages reappear his attacks 
on those social and moral tices which represent (in Sellar’s rvords) 

“ the two extremes to which the Roman temperament vrzs most 
prone, rapadtx' and meanness in gaining monej*. vulgar ostenta- . 
tion and coarse sensual in' in using it Posribly a few quotations, 
even in translation, may give some slight idea of his sn-le. We 
have, for e.xample, these four lines on a miser : 

H ack, serving-man, companion, he has none ; 

His money-bag and coin he bears alone ; 

Dines with the bag, sleeps, bathes ; to shoulder tied 
Carries the bag, — and all his soul inside ! 

(Ed. F. Marx, 243-6.) 

The repetitioa of the word ‘ bulga ’ (bag) is a tt'pical Ludliaa 
device, crude bat vigorous. Another fragment records a rebuke 
addressed to a glutton : 

P UBLIUS Sink-pit Gahonhis, my poor friend 1 

You’ve never known good fare (says he,) who spend 
On shell-fish and a sturgeon overgrown. 

That make your supper, evert' cent you own ! 

(Ibid., 123S-40.) 

Laelhis, a man of simple life, and boon companion of Scipio 
Ae mi l i anns, may well have been the speaker. Ludlius was 

’ SpeciSc debts to particalar Greet acthors of tbs late foarth. and tiie 
third ceafcira- B.c. ran sometimes be named, bat Each aathors are rarely 
mctant- In a more general way the character-stetch, the Xear-Comedy 
ft. 356-250 B.C.), and the mime all coatribated something to the maiiag 
of Komaa satire ; and mcch of its ethical teaching was derived from the 
' diatribes ’ or papnlar disconrses of stioliiag philosophers. These -mere 
often imaginsry dialogces ; and had cocuterpaits in vLrse. 
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famihar with both He btcame a uarm partisan, and made 
thc«c Molcnt attacks on Sapios opponents to which Persius his 
bonie witness 

When Mce appeared, 

LucJhus o or the toivn his falchion reared , 

On Lnpus, Mucias poured his rage b\ name 
And broke his Rnnders on their bleeding fame 

{Perstus, I 114 X5 tr GiRord 1 
Hut fiolilics expanded into a larger patriotism He scourged 
mcapncit> and comiplion m high places with impartial zeal, and 
did not spare ' the mass of the people in their tribes Tlicrc is 
a longish fragment on Virtue, winch becomes more tolirablc if 
w« remember that it was written at the time when Rome m 
gaming the world was losing her soul ' It recalls some chapters 
of a book ' dealing partlj with British administration in India 
and written round tnc text to l>c sure the object wc aim at is 
good, and to weigh carcfuli> the effectiveness and expense of 
the means* ^'xrtue, to Lualrus is the perfect possession of 
this «cience, the fruit not onl) of practical wisdom but sound 
character An attempt has Iwn mide to prc><cne the rcncti 
tlons of the original and Its alliterative effects notablj the 
hammer strokes of the last twn lme& 

V lUTUr, Alhmus. U a power of Mind , 

Tlie several w-orks and wa>N of human kind 
Virtue apj raises with a judgenent mce 
To weigh the "t'rth of tlungt and iTopcr pncu 
\ inuo kno"'> gooil md evil tnie and base , 

IVoJit tinf'ro'it goo*! report ili<grace, 

\ rtii" defines tru** p in and dniwi its bound 
Viftite raid nthes at their price fvr pound , 
\imieh>wirtb not iiih^ nwtes tewird 
rights ent men sn<J wis-s st horre ahro.rd f 
Ui^.! t living men ccnlnnwiy defends 
i tails them furth-rs »« rts with them n* frmdt , 

Bills pul fifJt tV prt'‘il • f the Town 
<birjurent> proAtnext and Isst our iwn 

» l-y J 

SJM.V A to) It’) U tv *s^T 3 
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In another place he deplores the growing taste for forensic 
oratory, reminding us of Cato, who had proposed paving the 
Forum with sharp stones for the discomfort of litigants : 

O N work-day and on holiday, at early day and late, 

The common folk foregather and the Fathers of the 
State; 

They bustle in- the Forum, they never quit or part ; 

Day-long one passion holds them, they follow but one art, — 
To cheat with circumspection, to fight a crooked fight. 

To play the honest patriot, and be the most polite ; 

To set their words in ambush, and let the world suppose 
That Roman fellow-citizens no fellows are, but foes ! 

(1228-34.) 

The force and sincerity of Lucilius may be admitted ; but the 
expression is diffuse and the technique rude. He had found 
Ennius ‘ cumbrous and grotesque ’ ; but it is on the formal side 
that he himself is most exposed to criticism. ' What says 
Horace, ‘ could be expected of a man who, with the utmost 
complacency, would pour forth 200 verses an hour, standing all 
the time on one leg ? He is discursive, garrulous, too lazy to 
revise, a turbid torrent of fair waters mixed with foul.’ Perhaps 
this fragment udll illustrate Horace’s remarks. Lucilius is ad- 
dressing a friend who has failed to call and inquire after his 
health ; 

T’LL tell you how I am, though all unasked, — 

I Nor do you mean to ask ; but modem still 
-* And modish, keep away, and wish the death 
Of friends jmu would not visit when you sho%ild ! 

That jingle, ‘ would ’ and ‘ should ’, you may mislike, 

As ' clinquant d’lsocrate ’ } ' propos volage ', 

And ' pur enfantillage ’, — ^what if you do ? 

I shall not scratch my head again for you. (181-8.) 

The French must do duty for Greek, which Lucilius often uses,^ 
though he is quick to satirize the affectation of Greek habits of life 

’ Isocrates (436-338 n.c.) was a Greek orator who affected a highly arti- 
ficial style. 

® Many Greek words had a popular currencj^, as they supplied defects 
in the technical vocabulary of Latin. 
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ind thought Philosophic quibbling and superstition are among 
the other follies of intdlect vihidi he exposes , and he vanes hia 
fare %vith literary cnticism ridiculing for example the tragic 
compounds of Pacu\ lus bj descnbtng one of his heroines as 
Tortured %Mth hunger cold unw’ashedness 
Unbathedness undouchedness unhemptness 

(599-600) 

or experimenting intli compounds whether bv waj of parody 
or not as in another characteristic fragment 

h<o wife for me to fob me of my wealth ' 

K sil\ er plate- j mantilla j prodigal 
\n n on mounted hand glass j prodigal ' 

(6S2 3) 

He also found room for question* of grammar orthography 
and metre anecdote and narrative and even a whole booh 
devoted to his mistress CoUyTa The modem press is the nearest 
counterpart to sotura if we can imagine some journal of the 
Town reflecting a single personalitv as frank in self revelation 
os any dianst 

After Lucihus satire bifurcates The antiquarian Mvrcls 
Terentius VarRO of Reate (116-27 B c') went bach for lus 
model to the cynic dialogues of Menippus * of Gadara who had 
trifled suggestively with problems of social hie and philosophy 
in a manner known to us only through his imitator Luaan 
(circ AD 125-390) ^arFO i> said to have composed 150 boohs 
of Menippevo Satires but only the subject titles and some short 
fragments surv iv e A dbtmguislung marh of this type of «atire 
is the use of both prose and verse Senecas Apocolocpnlosis^ 
and the Sai^ncon* of Petronius are o?-shoots from the same 
branch 

Personal confidences do not seem to have been common m 
\arros work and he does not preach at or abuse At the 
mo*t he diows a general moral antagonism to the new order of 
things both in literature and society, tempered by the mellow 
and genial wisdom of a scholar whose heart was m the countrv 
and seems to hav e drawn from it a faith buoyant enough to 
outride the political conflicts of his tune Tliese few scraps 
reflecting a happier past have stdl some wa r mth of colour about 

• Smpp 157 • Early thirdcenttirv B c 

» Seep <>« • Seep. 570 
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them, and the last is tonched v-ith humour ; ' So in the old dat's 
religion '.vas held sacred and evertdhing was holy.’ ' Tiie wife 
would spin her woo! and keep her eye on the porridge-pot to 
see it didn’t bum.’ ' The visitor had the pantiv', the loclis and 
kejs, the meat-racks, the wine-casks, at his disposal, . . . had 
the food in front of him. and sat weli-fed at another’s cost, 
trithoat a thought for what’s gone or what's to come, bat vdth 
just one eve turned tov.^ds tiie kitchen door.’ ^ 

A late ^aj-ist has fortunatelt- preserved a less broken series 
of quotations, gently didactic in character, and combining a 
certain iivdiness of expression tvith an academic precision of 
manner. They also reveal something of the charm of Varro's 
personality, and of his qualities as a host (which are amph' 
attested by Cicero) ; 

T here is a witty paper of Varro's, to be found among his 
‘ Satires of Menippus and entitled ‘ Know'st not the Jot's 
that Vesj)er brings ? ’ wherein he discourses on the dinner- 
party and its arrangements, and especially on the number to 
form an ideal party. This, he Sat'S, should begin tvith the Graces, 
and go as far as the Muses — that is, start at three and end with 
nine — so as to be at the smallest never smaller than three, at 
the most never more than nine. For that there be raant', he 
szys, is not convenient, seeing that you may not have a crowd 
without noise and crowding, and they nowhere recline, but either 
stand as at Rome, or sit as at Athens. Furthermore, he goes 
on, fo'jr points are necessary to make yoar dinner -perfect and 
complete : good fellows to meet, good place and season to meet 
in, and a good table. Again, in the choosing of the guests, we 
should look for those who will neither chatter nor be mum, for 
eloquence befits the forum and the senate ; silence suits the 
bed-chamber, rather than the hall. According!}', he lays it down 
that the conversation on such occasions should deal, not with 
burning or intricate questions, but with pleasant and attractire 
topics, where utility sho'ald be blended with charm and pleasant- 
ness, so as to draw out the agreeable and amiable side of us. 

’ 3 Ieiry, pp. rc>6. 209, z 10, tr. R- J. E. Tiddy, * Satiira and Satire in 
English hitn-aiuTs and ihs Classics (Oxford, 1912). P. 20S. 
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And this, sajs he, come about if ue converse on the subjects 
of every-day li/e, for the discossion of which we haie no time 
in the press of business Moreover^ m the master of the feast, 
not elegance is required, but rather absence of meanness, and 
the readings should be not indiscriminate but such as tend to 
the mstniction and amusement of the hearers He also prescribes 
ttbat the dessert sliould be, using these words ' those dehcates 
wnU be most sugared wherein is least sugar for dainties are but 
treasonable allies to a dainty digestion 

(From Aulus Gelhus, Nodes AUicae, \iii ii tr H C F 
Mason ) 

Tn ' The Si\tv j ear old Varro plays the part of a Roman Rip 
s an Winkle, ivaking after a sleep of half a century to the Rome 
of Catiline , and he may have employed that other common 
device of satirists by wiuch (he reader is transported to some 
CIoudcuckootoNvn or Brobdingnag and shown from there the 
imperfections of hts own world Marcopohs ’ gives his idea of 
agoodState, and m the ‘ Marcipor perhaps a dialogue between 
slave and master, some iambic luics are suggestive of a winged 
flight to another sphere 

'^T^WAS dose about the night's noon-clay , 

I And now the Air, tn nch army 
^ Shot far and wade with glowing fires. 

Displayed the dance of astral quires, — 

\S'hen freezing rain-cJouds lightly driven, 

Obscured the golden vault of Heaven ' 

Dowaiforlh on mortal souls they spout , 

From frozen Pole the winds brake out. 

Sons of the North m frenzied play 
Tdes, branches bnxnns, they tear away . 

And we, m waeckage fallen like storks 
Whose balanced plumes the lightning-forks 
In flame Ime blasted, — ^we from high 
Ruined to earth most Jntoorably 


(2G5-272 ) 
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It is hard to rcpre;,ont tlic diction, which is a strange mixture 
ol words common and jmetic, old and new, and Greek roots 
latinized. Though Varro can parody the erotic poetasters of his 
day, his own technique was behind the times. In prose he reveals 
the Roman gift for epigram that was to have free jdaj' in Silver 
Imtin — c. g. ■ A fault in a wife must either he cured or endured ; 
who cures it makes for himself a better wife ; who endures it 
makes of himself a better man.’ ’ But the author of 620 books 
on seventy-four different subjects was not a finished writer. Part 
of his object was to overcome the national distaste for .speculative 
thought by presenting it in a humorous and popidar form ; 3'et 
his allusivcne.ss and bilingual habits cannot have appealed to 
a wide public. 

The Satirc-s of Qi-intus Hokatius Placcus (65-S r..c.-) are 
among the earliest* of his works, but give tis of his best. He 
was a critical di.scii)lc of Lucilius, to whom he is largely indebted 
for subject-matter, situations, and character;;.^ His CJirlier 
pieces show an aggressive spirit and an occa.sional coar.se- 
ncss and ardiaism 'that arc also suggestive of^ his master ; but 
these di,sanpcar as his art develops. Personalities become fewer, 
and liis ridicule is often levelled at himself — though of course 
the shot scatters. He corrects the discursivene.ss of Lucilius bj' 
the treatment in each piece of a set theme ; and his other 
advances in tlic arrangement and c.xprcssion of thouglit arc so 
marked that Roman satire a.s a work of Jitcrarj' finish may almost 
be claimed as his creation. To write poetry was not his object. 
He expressly denies satnra that title, and accommodates his 
diction and metre — the hc-xameter — to a conversational style ; * 
yet the result is a model of concealed art that was never success- 
full3' reproduced. Perhaps his manner is best characterized by 
Persius ; 

Sly Horace, while he strove to mend, 

Probed all the foibles of his smiling friend ; 

’ From ‘ A Husband'.s Dutic.s,’ Fr. S3. 

■ See pp. 69 fi,, I<j6, 338 If.. 3G4 ff. 

’ e. g. ' Gallonius ' ; .sec above, p. 282. How far lie rcfcrretl to living 
persons by name is not clear : in any ease lie succeeds in malting his 
characters live. 

' His satires are twice referred to under the name Salura : elsewhere 
they are called ' sciroones ’ — conversations. He implies a debt to the 
Hellenistic writer Bion of Borysthcncs (c. 250 B.c.) who combined an 
informal stj’Ie with a broad and caustic wt. 
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Played bghtly round and tornid the peccant part 
And won unfelt an entrance to his heart 

(Sat \ 116-17 tr Gifford.) 

A largeness of temper and complete freedom from cant * have 
«on for the Satires an mfluence denied %ery often to works of 
finer spmtual appeal 

It la doubtful if Horace s position and times allowed the same 
freedom of speech that Lualius enjoyed but m any case ^ 
method U’as different and its effects are a tnbute to his own 
practice of constant precept — the avoidance of extremes He 
differs also m choosing folly and bad taste as his proper quarry 
and m addressing himself not to a wide pubhc but to a courtly 
and cultivated set It is m self te\ elation and a certain ladepen 
dence of character that the two aire most alike 

To some readers he was less obviously the disaple of Lucihus 
than the cntic and so in the tenth satire of Book i he justifies 
himself pomtmg out that though Lucihus chose the nghtmod^ 
he had not learnt from them all he might 

Y es I did saj that view him as a bard 
Lucilius IS unrhjthmic rugged hard 
Lives there a partisan xo weak of brain 
As to join issue on a fact so plam * 

But that he had a gift of biting wit 
In the same page I hastened to admit 
Now understand me that s a point confessed 
But he who grants it grants not all the rest 
For were a bard a bard because he s smart 
Labenus • mimes were products of high art 
Tis not enough to make your reader s face 
Wear a broad gnn though that too has its place 
Tcr^esS there wants to make the thought ring clear 
Nor with a crovi*d of words confuse the ear 
There wants a plastic stjle now grave now I ght 
Novv sucli as bard or orator would wnte 

Cf H W C*TTOd Tt>eO*/oTdBi>ekffL»l >ilm*(Clar Press 1912) p m 
• A Roman tnigfit who is 45 b C. was eotnpsKed by Jal as Caesar to 
act in his own m mes on the stage (see p 169) 
j 03 V 
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And now the language of a well-bred man, 

masks his strength, and says not all he can : 

And pleasantry mil often cut clean through 
Hard knots that gravity' would scarce undo. 

On this the old comedians rested ; hence 
They're still the models of all men of sense. 

{i- 10. 1-17, tr. Conington.) 

Next, a passage from the most famous of the narrative satires, 
describing an encounter with a bore : 

A LONG the Sacred Road I strolled one day', 

/\ Deep in some bagatelle (y'ou know my way), 

■A ^WTien up comes one whose name I scarcely knew — 

‘ The dearest of dear fellows i how d'y'e do ? ’ 

He grasped my hand — ' Well, thanks ; the same to you.’ 
Then, as he still kept walking by my side, 

To cut things short, ‘ You’ve no conunands ? ’ I cried. 

‘ Nay', y'ou should know me : I’m a man of lore.’ 

‘ Sir, I’m your humble ser%-ant all the more.’ 

All in a fret to make him let me go, 

I now walk fast, now loiter and walk slow. 

Now whisper to my sen,'ant, while the sweat 
Ran down so fast, my very feet were wet. 

‘ O had I but a temper worth the name. 

Like yours, Bolanus ! ’ ^ inly I e.xclaim. 

While he keeps nmning on at a hand-trot. 

About the to-vvn, the streets, I know not what. 

Finding I made no answer, ' Ah ! I see. 

You’re at a strait to rid y'ourself of me ; 

But ’tis no use : I’m a tenacious friend, 

And mean to hold you till your joumey'’s end.’ 

‘ No need to take you such a round : I go 
To visit an acquaintance you don’t know : 

Poor man ! he’s ailing at his lodging, far 
Bey'ond the bridge, where Caesar’s gardens are.’ 

' A choleric man, who would have given the bore short shrift. 
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‘ O, never mind r\ e nothing else to do. 

And want a walk, so 111 step on with yon * 

Down go my eats in donkey-fashion, straight , 

You’ie «ieen them do it, when their load’s too great 
‘ If I mistake not,’ he begins ‘ you’ll find 
Viscus not more, nor Varms/ to your mind 
There’s not a man can turn a \erse so soon. 

Or dance so nimbly when he hears a tune 
\Vhile, as for singing — ah ! my forte i» there 
Tigelhus’* self might envy me, 1 11 snear 
He paused for breath I faltenngly stnke m 
' Ha\e you a mother ^ have you kith or km 
To whom your life is precious > ’ ’ Not a soul 
My line s extmet I haie interred the whole ’ 

0 happy thej ! (so into thought 1 feU) 

After life’s endless babble they sleep well 

(i 9 I- 2 S, tr Conington) 

The bore had preferred Horace’s company to answering a sum- 
mons in court and was finally removed by the plaintiff He 
had tried to obtain from Horace an introduction to Maecenas, 
obser\ing 

‘ He picks his fnends with care, a shrewd, wise man ’ 

Dus takes us back to an earher satire in which Horace defends 
both himself and his patron against those who resented their 
mtimacj At first sight the defence looks self-complacent But 
after all merit is the only true ground for patronage — and Horace 
is not afraid to say so He then disarms an obvious cntiasm 
by attributing to his father s care any merit he possesses 

1 r I ha\e h%ed unstained and unrepro\ed 
(Forgue self praise) if lo\ mg and belo\ ed, 

I owe It to 171)’ father who though poor 
Passed by the Milage school at lus own door, 

' TIic two sons of Vibius \ tsens a Komaa knight were among Koraee s 
literary fnends so too Litcnis \anas who ^ted the Aenetd after 
\ irfiil 1 death 

' Hfnno5!cnes Tigellius «as a nnsicUn who=e taste frequently excites 
Horace s ridicule 
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TIjc school where great tall urchins in a row, 

Sons of great tall centurions, used to go. 

With slate and satchel on their backs, to pat’ 

Tlieir monthl3'^ quota punctual to the daj'. 

And took.his boy to Rome, to learn the arts 
Which knight or senator to his imparts. 

WTioc’cr had seen me, neat and more than neat. 

With slaves behind me, in tlie crowded street. 

Had surely thought a fortune fair and large, 

Two generations old, sustained the charge. 

Himself the true tried guardian of his son, 

Wliene’er I went to class, he still made one. 

\\Th}’ lengthen out the tale ? he kept me chaste. 
Which is the cro^vn of ■virtue, undisgraced 
In deed and name : he feared not lest one day 
The world should talk of money thrown away. 

If after all I plied some trade for hire. 

Like him, a tax-collector, or a crier : 

Nor had I murmured : as it is, the score 
Of gratitude and praise is all the more. 

No : while mv- head's imtumed,' I ne’er shall need 
To blush for that dear father, or to plead 
As men oft plead, 'tis Nature’s fault, not mine, 

I came not of a better, worthier line. 

(i. 6. 6S-92, tr. Conington.) 

From here we mav* pass conveniently to the fourth satire of 
the same book. Like two others, it is literary', and in part also 
apologetic, discussing the nature of Satire and its most appro- 
priate form. Horace denies that his object is to inflict pain or 
gratify mere spite, and so continues ; 

B ut if I stiU seem personal and bold. 

Perhaps you'll pardon, when my story’s told. 

When my good father taught me to be good. 
Scarecrows he took of living flesh and blood. 

Thus, if he warned me not to spend but spare 
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The moderate means I owe to his wise care 
Twas See the life that son of Albios leads ! 

Observe that Bamis ^’Jest of ill weeds 1 
An useful lesson this to all }oung heirs 
To guard against extra\{^ance like theirs 

(1 4 103 111 tr Conington*) 

Later he turns to his own method of self-dtsaplme and 
demands forgiveness for his most frequent offence 

T hus I grew up unstained by senons ill 

Though venial faults I grant you haunt me still 
\ et items I could name retrenched e en there 
By time plain speaking indmdual care 
For when I chance to stroll or lounge alone 
I m not without a Mentor of my own 
This course were better that might help to mend 
My daily life improve me as a fnend 
There some one showed ill breeding can 1 sa> 

I might not fall into the like one da} ’ 

So with closed bps I rununate and then 
In leisure moments play with mk and pen 
For that s an instance I must needs a%ow 
Of those small faults I hinted at )ust now 
Grant it your prompt indulgence or a throng 
Of poets shall come up some hundred strong 
And b} mere numbers in jour own despite 
Force yon like Jew to be our pro elj te 

(I 4 129-143 tr Conuigton) 

The satires of tbefirst book range m date from about 42-35 B. c., 
those of the second from 34-30 It was m the \vmter of 38/37 
that Horace first became fnen^y with Maecenas and about four 
years later that he w as presentra with his Sabine farm Success 
and the countrj suns so mdloned the complexion of his work 

Tbe last tvohaea are takes from tbe version of P Howes (169$) 
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The school v,-here great tall urchins in a rovr. 

Sons of great tall centurions, used to go. 

With slate and satchel on their bacte, to paj' 

Their monthly quota punctual to the day. 

And took lus boy to Rome, to learn the arts 
WTiich knight or senator to hh imparts. 

Whoe’er had seen me, neat and more than neat. 

With slaves beliind me, in the crowded street. 

Had surelj' thought a fortune fair and large. 

Two generations old, sustained the charge. 

Himself the true tried guardian of his son. 

Whene'er I went to class, he still made one. 

\Miy lengthen out the tale ? he kept me diaste, 
■Which is the crown of s-irtuo, undisgraced 
In deed and name : he feared not lest one day 
The world should talk of money thrown away, 

If after all I plied some trade for hire, 

Like him, a tax-collector, or a crier : 

2 vor had I murmured : as it is, the score 
Of gratitude and praise is all the more. 

No : while ray head’s unturned; I ne'er shall need 
To blush for that dear father, or to plead 
As men oft plead, ’tis Nature’s fault, not mine, 

I came not of a better, worthier line. 

(L 6. 6S-92, tr. Conington.) 

From here we may pass convenientl}* to the fourth satire of 
the same book. Like two others, it is literary, and in part also 
apologetic, discussing the nature of Satire and its most appro- 
priate form. Horace denies that hb object is to inflict p^ or 
gratify mere spite, and so continues : 

B ut if I still seem personal and bold, 

PerhajK you’ll pardon, when my story’s told. 

When my good father taught me to be good. 
Scarecrows he took of living flesh and blood. 

Thus, if he warned me not to spend but spare 
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The moderate means I owe to his wise care, 

Twas>. ' See the life that son of Albius leads I 
Observe that Barms, \ilest of ill weeds I 
An useful lesson this to all young hei« 

To guard against e.\tra\’agancc like therrs ’ 

{i 4 103-111, tr Comngton 


Later, he turns to his own method of self-discipline. and 
demands forgiveness for his most frequent oflence 

T hus I grew up, unstained by senons ill. 

Though \enial faults, I grant you, haunt lUe still 
Yet items I could name retrenched e’en there 
By tune, plain speaking individoal care , 

For, when I chance to stroll or lounge alone. 

I'm not without a Mentor of my own 
* owim were better that might he\p to mend 

Uy daily Me, improve me as a fnend 
There some one showed ill breeding * tan 1 say 
i mi^t not lall into the bke one day ' 

So with closed bps I ruminate, and then 
In leisure moments play with ink and pen 
For that s an instance I must needs avow. 

Of those small faults I hinted at just now 
Grant it your prompt mdulgence, or a throng 
Of poets shall come up some hundred strong, 

And by mere numbers, in your own despite. 

Force you like Jews to be our proselyte 

0 4 129-143. tr Comngton.) 


The satires of the first book range in date horn about 42-35 b c. * 
those of the second from 34-30 It was in the tvmter of 38/37 
that Horace first became fneodly with Maecenas, and about four 
years later that he was presented with his Sabme fann Success 
and the country suns so raeflowed the complexion of his work 


• TbeUrt two lines ire taken trom the version of F Howes (1895) 
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The midnight sky was bending over all. 

When they set foot ■within a stately hall. 

Where couches of v/rought ivory had been spread 
With gorgeous coverlets of Tyrian red. 

And viands piled up high in baskets lay. 

The relics of a feast of yesterday. 

Placing the rustic on a sumptuous seat. 

Himself ofBciates and prolongs the treat. 

With busy speed from fish to pastry springs. 

And like a saucy slave tastes all he brings. 

The guest, rejoicing in his altered fare. 

Assumes in tiim a genial diner’s air. 

When hark ! a sudden banging of the door : 

Each from his couch is tumbled on the floor ; 

Half dead they scurry round the room, poor things. 

While the whole house with barking mastiffs rings. 

Then thus the rustic : ' Friend, e.xcuse my haste ; 
Farewell ! this life may suit a town-bred taste : 

Remote from danger rather let me dwell 
Cheer’d with a vetch-stalk in my \rild-wood cell.’ 

(ii. 6, 80-117, P". adapted from F. Howes and Conington.) 

Three satires, in the tradition of Eimius’ gastronomic precepts, 
are devoted to the pleasures and pains of the Table. They are 
■written ■with appreciation of a good menu, but ridicule extra- 
vagance no less than meanness, and expose bad taste. Here 
Horace advocates a generous but simple life, quoting Ofellus, 
a farmer of the old type, whose land has passed to one of 
Octavian’s veterans ; 

M y rule was never to exceed (he says) 

My greens and smoke-dried flitch on common days : 
'-And even if the friend I held most dear 
Knock’d at my gate, tmseen for many a year, — 

Or if a neighbour on some rainy day 
Dropt in to chat a leisure hour away. 

We pledged it not o’er dainties fetch’d from town. 
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But the fat kid and barn-door fowl went down. 

The cloth remo\ed, grapes which myself had dned. 

With figs and nuts, a plain dessert supplied - 
And, as around the jocund grace-cup went, 

■ Fill ' was the word and Shame the president 
Whiles Ceres worshipp’d with libations due — 

(So might she still the fuU-ear’d crop renew ») 

Bade us from toil a pleasing respite share 
\nd smooth'd awhile the WTinkled brow of care 
Let Fortune ra\e and wanton as she list, — 

From such a life how httle can be miss'd ! 

Say, are our looks less bhthsome or our frame 
Lck stout, my boys, since this new stranger came 7 
For view'd as property, the land, my sons, 

Is neither his, nor mine, nor any one's. 

He turn'd me out , and him his own excess 
Or the law’s quirks still shortly dispossess 
At best, stem Deatli's ejectment, soon or iate, 

Shall prove these acres but a hfe-estate 

(11 2 116-132, tr F. Howes) 

Horace was not, in any true sense, a philosopher , but he gave 
an added interest to moral philosophy, and we can see him m the 
Salires feeling his way from the Epicurean towards the Stoic 
faith Elsewhere (II vii) Davus, one of his slaves, proves that 
the true philosopher alone is free all other men, including 
Horace, are mastered by conflicting desires. Here DamasiMus, 
mined by bis dealings in antiques, quotes the doctrine of a Stoic 
fnend who had saved hiiQ from suiade It is another paradox, — 
that the ‘ wise man ' alone is free This lively anecdote helps to 
illustrate the point 

O PIMIUS who, with gold and silver store 
3 j>dged in his coffers, ne’ertheless was poor 
(The man would dnnk from earthen nipperkin 
Flat wme on working-days, on feast-daj’s thin). 

Once fell into a lethargy so deep 

That his next heir supposed it more than sleep, 
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Be cautious in attack , observe the mean 
And neither be too lukewarm, nor too keen 
Much talk annojs the testy and morose. 

But 'tis not well to be reserved and close 
Act Davus in the drama droop jour Jiead,^ 

And use the gestures of a man in dread 

Be all attention if the wind is brisk 

Say, ‘ Wrap that preaous head up ’ run no risk I ’ 

Push shouldering through a crowd, the way to clear 
Before him , when he maunders pnek your ear 
He craves for prai«e administer the puff 
Till lilting up both hands he cnes ‘ Enough ’ 

But when rewarded and released at last 
You gam the end of all >our service past 
And not m dreams but soberlj awake 
Hear ‘ isS <ycfartar let Ulj^ses take ‘ 

Saj , once or twice And is good Bama dead ? 

Where shall I find his like for heart and head ? 

If possible, shed tears at least conceal 
Ttie tell tale smiles that speak the ioy Jon feel 

(11 5 84-ra}, tr Conington ) 

This satire xnaj be compared wiUi Sinft s Aiv\ce to SenanU 
It has an irony which is uncommon even in Juvenal 

The satire generally known as the ' Apocolocjntosis ' or 
• Pumpkinification » of the emperor Daudius (a !> 41-54) takes 
us back to the Memppean tj-pe in which prose narrative has 
interludes of verse The authorship is uncertam tut there are as 
good reasons for assigning it to the philosopher Lt-cius Annaeus 
bCNrcvfob A D 65 *1 as to any one The satire opens with the 
worda I wash to place on record the proceedings m heaven 
Octolier 13 last and then describes the fortunes of Claudius in 
lus la«t hours on earth and m ««kin!; admission to the place to 

TIm. rtfertftce uiicfrtalB Davus WM a common sUve name 
’ '•cep J54 n i 
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which good emperors go. The god-s Ijold debate on his eligibility 
to become one of tlicmsclvcs. Out of regard for his kinship with 
the deified Augustus and Augusta it has been proposed ' that 
from this day forth tlic blessed Claudius be a god, to enjoy 
that honour with ail its appurtenances in as full a degree as any 
other before him, and that a note to that effect be added to 
Ovid’s Metamorplioscs ’ : ‘ 

T IIE meeting was divided, and it looked as though Claudiu.s 
was to win the day. For Hercules® saw his iron was in 
the fire, trotted liere and trotted there, saying, ' Don’t deny 
me ; I make a point of tlie matter. I’ll do as much for you 
again when you like ; }’ou roll my log, and I’ll roll j’ours : one 
hand washes anotlicr.’ Then arose the blessed Augustus, when 
his turn came, and spoke witli much eloquence. ' I call you to 
witness, my lords and gentlemen,’ said he, ' that since the day 
I was made a god I have never uttered one word. I always 
mind my own business. But now I can keep on the mask no 
longer, nor conceal the sorrow which shame makes all the greater. 
Is it for this I have made peace by land and sea ? For this 
I have calmed intestine wars ? For this, laid a firm foundation 
of law for Rome, adorned it ivith buildings, and all that, — 
gentlemen, words fail me : tliere are none can rise to the height 
of my indignation. I must borrow the sajdng of tlie eloquent 
Messala Corvinus,® ' I am ashamed of my autliority This man, 
my lords, who looks as though he could not worry a fl}’’, used 
to chop off heads as easily as a dog sits down.’ (§§ g-io, tr. 
\V. H. D. Rouse.) 

Augustus (whose style is parodied) finds that Claudius, apart 
from physical disqualifications, has murdered far too many 
members of the Royal Family, and secures his banishment from 
heaven. Every shortcoming of Claudius is exposed to ridicule, 
most of all his stupidity. It was only when he saw his funeral 
train, wending its way from heaven to hell, that he ‘ knew that 

’ See p, 242, 

’ Though the son of Zens, his mother was a mortal, and his deration 
to divine rank had been reseated, especially by Hera. See p. 251, 

’ He resigned his appointment to a high ci\ 4 l position within a week. 
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he ^vas dead ' Finally he is sentenced — unheard, of course to 

engage for ever in his favoiinte pastime, the ratllmg of dice, but 
ivjth a proviso like that of the * twisted cue and dhptjcal billiard 
balls’ 

F or when he rattled with the box, and thought he now had 
got ’em. 

The little cubes would vanish thro the perforated bottom 
Then he would pick ’em up again and once more set a trying • 
The dice but served him the same tnck away they went a flying 
So still he tries, and still he fails , stil! searching long he lingers , 
And every time the tncksy things go slipping thro his fingers 
(§35 tr W H D Rouse) 

Probably the emperor was transformed into a pumpkin to 
escape, like Ovids heroines some ultimate mdigntty But our 
manuscript ends with tlic amval of Caligula who proves Claudius 
his slave in virtue of many a flinging administered m the past 
and makes him over as law-clerk to a freedman The slang and 
coIIotiuiaJisras of the piece are difficult to match outside Petronius 
Its parodies and irreverence look back to the Alcnippus whose 
laugh 13 heard in Lucian 

Of AuLUS pERsiOs Flaccus (a d 34-62 we are told that ' he 
ivas of the gentlest disposition, of a maidenly modesty, and 
exemplar in his dutiful affection for his mother, sister, and 
aunt Rejecting not unwisely, all thought of an acUve life, 
he surrounded himself with a bbrary that contained at his death 
no less than 700 volumes of the Stoic Chrysippus, and fired by 
the somewhat negative idealism of the Stoic creed, sought 
ardently to reform a world he did not know As the result of 
reading the tenth hook of Lualius, in which the WTiter after 
disparaging lumself extends the process more heartily to other 
authors, he was moi ed to select satire as his iveapon Horace 
whom he seems to have known almost by heart, supplies him 
with many of his cliaracters and incidents , but he is very 
different from Horace in his pnest like zeal, which precludes all 
compromise in his moral teadiing and, m his outlook on life, 
detachment It was only after his death, in his twenty-eighth 

» See pp 3T&-7 
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year, that the Satires were jiviblishc-d, a tiiin volume of six 
hexameter pieces, with a short prologue. 

Persius lived at a difVicult time. The Augustaiis had con- 
quered for Rome almost cvci^* pro\’incc of Greek literature ; 
their age had been succeeded by no great movement of national 
life or thought of a kind to inspire new conceptions ; and they 
invited imitation only to defy it. Poetry wa.s content to revive 
the worn fields of their conquest with Audacity, and embellish 
them with flowers of Rhetoric ; and as Rhetoric, since the loss 
of political freedom, liad been more occupied with the manner 
tlian the matter of speech, it was prodigal of the flowers required. 
The First Satire is a protest against this litcrarj' decline, winch 
Persius, like most Stoias, attnbutes to moral degeneracy, and 
an attendant dishonesty in criticism. Here he is addressing, 
in imagination, a titled composer who has been flattered by 
dependents into some self-esteem : 

Y our table’s laid ; sow's-flesh, and piping hot. 

Enter your guest, .shivering, poor fellow ; gets 
A cast-olT cloak for present. All at once 
' Tell me,' you ask, ' — vmu know how I love truth, — 

Wdiat says Rome of me ? ’ Tnith he cannot tell. 

I'll tell' you. Ready — ‘ Bald-pate, 3-ou’re a fool ! 

Your paunch (eighteen good inches on the ribs) 

Was never built for verse ! ' 

— Ah, happy Janus, 

No waggish stork can chip you from behind. 

No fingers i>erk’d like some white ass’s ears. 

No stretch of tongue to match Apulian dog’s 
In tliirsty weather ! You, m3’' high -bom friends, 

Lhing with cN’cless occiput, should leam 

To turn about, and face the back-stair gibe', (i. 53-62.) 

A youthful twist of humour, a certain vivacit3’' of phrase and 
description, the use of \'ulgar sjjeech and even slang — all are 
apparent in this passage. It is also typical of Persius’s use of 
metaphor, designed in some places to disguise a Horatian ‘ tag 
in others to challenge the reader's learning and ingenuit}’, or 
prove the author’s. Here we must know that Janus had two 
faces, looking foiavard and back ; that various signs of mockery^ 
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were to tap the fingers against the hand in imitation of a stork's 
bill, to move them like ass s ears, or to put out the tongue , and 
finally that an epithet in Horace makes the droughts of Apulia, 
in the dog-days, proverbial 

The remaining satires are all Stoic discourses, with human 
Aveaknesscs for text The quotation that follows is a develop- 
ment of the piradav that the man of perfect wisdom alone is 
free Abrupt transitions of thought and a form of dialogue in 
which (after the manner of a Stoic diatnbe) the speakers are 
not clearly marked, often help to make Persms obscure Here 
Avarice and Luxury, personified, are fighting to possess a mer- 
chant's soul He IS aadressed first by Persius and then by tbe 
disputants in their turns as * jou 

D aybreak You re snonng, lumpish ' Show a leg ! ‘ 
SaysWiaric<, Up with you f No answer ‘ Up I ' 

—- No, no, I can t ' Comes nearer, * ups ’ again 
— ' Well, what s the matter ’ ’ — Vatier ^ Sir I Salt fish 
Begging a freight from Pontus ' bca% er-oil 
Tow ebony, fraakuicense, and gloss} Coans * ! 

Be first with peppercorns fresh peppercorns 
The loaded camel brings, waiting his water 
Up with you I Buy or barter 1 Needs, forswear.’ • 

-— ' Forswear ’ But God will bear me ? ’ — ' Sony fool I 
Must hve content to scrape salt-cellar through,* 

Sick with the thumb taste if you d square woth God J ’ 

You re up and belted wine-skms on the slaves 
Straps, everything Quick aboard 1 No stopping now 
Your tonnage built to scour Aegean leagues 1 
But comes sly Luxury, — \Vhat ? Off * ' she asks. 

Holding your button * Wlicre hot fool, and why ? 

It s masterful this humour, needs, to cool it 

The Black Sea ' t e fatmes from the island of Cos in tbe Aegean 

» Cp Gsnrad Lord ]•"* Ci aadi The passidn for pepper seemed to 
burn hke a flame o£ love in the breast of Dutch and English adventurers 
about the time of James the First For a bag of pepper they would 
cut each other g throats withont hesitation and would forswear thetr so^ds ’ 

' To scrape the sait-cellat with the thnmb or ^Iive on salt’ were 
proverbial expressions for a life of ertmne poverty or frugality 
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More tlirin ojie dieniist’s shop ! Wirat, you to sea ? 
Perched on a thwart, coiled cable at your back, 

Tippling the flat Veientan. rank with pitch, 

From a squab noggin ^ ? And for what ? To squeeze 
Gn,'ed\’ j)ercentng<;s from your nursed stocks. 

Make five, by sweat, eleven ! — Mj*^ good Sir, 

Spare yourself ( Gather the rosebuds, you with me ; 

Tin's life is ours to-day, .ashes to-morrow, 

A ghost, a tale that’s told. Bear death in mind, 

And live the merrier ! Even as I speak 
TTie iight-heel'd hour is gone : present is past ! ’ 

Well, what to do ? hooked here, hooked there, and tom 
Two ways, — which tug to follow ? Each in turn 
Obeying, shirking, at the last you stand. 

Deny one mistress flatly to her face, 

And cr\' ' My chain is loosed 1 ' — Alas, poor dog. 

Struggling may slip the knot, but as you fly 
'Die collar's fast, the clniin’s length drags behind ! 

(v. 132-160.) 

Wicn the satires were published they met with immediate 
acclamation, which has been echoed at intervals in the past and 
must be ascribed mainly to certain passages where Persius’s 
broken rhythms gatlier volume and sound and seem (in spite 
of some rhetorical colouring) to be tlie expression of a passionate 
sincerity. Something of lliis feeling may be conveyed by the 
quotations which follow. The first is from a satire on the 
proper objects and methods of prayer. M.-mkind is here rebuked 
for offering gold to the gods as if they shared the cupidity of 
their votaries : 

8 01)1.5 bowed to earth, empty of light divine ! 

Why bring our passions to the Immortals’ shrine 
And judge by ours their pleasure ? O vile flesh. 

That first wtli perfume spoilt the olive fresh, 

' A poor kind of wine, drunk from a poor kind of ware. ‘ Squab 
noggin', a rendering borrowed from Conington, represents an archaic 
vulgarism in the original. 
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Pure wool with purples from the oyster tore 
Its pearl and raVed raw clay for glowing ore ! 

Wesm w-esin vet gam our earthly ends 
But temples nch with gold my pnestly fnends 
Tell me what profit they ’ No more believe 
Than dolls that growing girls to \ enus give ! * 

Offer to Heaven what from a lordly dish 
Dull-eyed Mcasala * cannot be our wish 
To show for sacrifice a heart that keeps 
Good faith with God and man its inner deeps 
Holy its truth and honour tried by fire I 
Grant this and God shall grant me my desire 
When at his shnne I supplication make 
Though all my offermg ^ a barley-cake (11 61-75 1 * 

The ne:rt is a passage from the Third Satire which deals with 
the moral waste of life among those who have lost the trae 
philosopliy as guide and the penalty they pay of knowing that 
it IS too late to mend No lines tn Persms hai c been more 
often quoted than those m which he invokes on tyTants the 
secret terrors of that knowledge 

G reat Father of the Gods ! when ruthless kings 
Fired inwardly by Passion s poison stings 
\\ ax hot in lust be this one v engeance thine — 
Show to them \ irtue s face and let them pme 
Rotten with longing for an old loie lost 1 
WTiat wnngs the groan of torment umermost ’ 

No braren bull * of Sicily loud with pam 
No sword hung poised to cleave the neck m twam 

Jta dens ded cated the r dolls to Venus on attain ng womanhood 
S milarjj the golden ehaim-case (bnlla) worn by free-bom boy-s xras ofiered 
to tbe honsehold gods 

Refers probaWy to a notonons ep cure of disUogu shed fam Jj 
» The translat on s partly from G cord s sers on 
The alios on is to the brazen boll of Phalans tyrant of Agneentum 
in wb eh men n-ere roasted alive tbeir cnes passed for the bcUowings 
of the bull. Its first victim was Penllns the inventor of the torture 
the last Phalans 
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, The porpled neck, at mere}- of a thread 
Slung from the golden traceries overhead ; ^ 

Not these ! but that small voice a man maj- hear, — 

' Lower I fall and lower, to ruin sheer,' 

— And, stricken, pales ■mthia, nor dares to tell 
His wife beside him whence the stroke befell. 

(iii. 35-42.) 

The Fifth Satire, from which our second quotation came, is 
modelled on the Seventh in Horace’s second book ; but before 
turning to his main subject Persins makes a smeere acknowledge- 
ment to the great Stoic teacher Comutus. Possibly he was 
thinking of Horace and his father when he was moved to 
write it ; 


W HEN first I laid the purple by * — and, free, 
Yet trembling at my new-felt libertj^ 
Approach’d the hearth, and on the Lares hung 
The bulla, from my willing neck imstmng ; 

YTien gay associates, sporting at my side. 

And the white boss, display’d with conscious pride. 

Gave me, uncheck’d, the haunts of vice to trace. 

And throw m\' wandering eyes on eveiy face ; 

Wlien life's perplexing maze before me lay. 

And error, heedless of the better way. 

To stra^ling paths, far from the route of truth. 

Woo’d, with blind confidence, my timorous youth, 

I fled to you, Gjmutus, pleased to rest 
Hy hopes and fears on your Socratick breast : 

Nor did you, gentle Sage, the charge decline : 

Then, dextrous to b^uile, your steady line 
Reclaim’d, I know not by what running force. 

My morals, warp’d from virtue’s straighter course. 


’ The ‘ sword of Damocles 

■ * when he exchanged the pmp1e*striped dress of boyhood for the 
■white * toga ' of a man. The folds of the toga were gathered in a Senot 
or * 'boss ’ on the left shoulder. On the ' balla see p. 305, note i. 
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NNliile reason press <1 Incumbent on mj sotil 
That struggled to receive the strong control 
And took like svax subdued bj plastick skill 
The lotm >our hand Imptwl— and l>cars it still 1 

(\ 30-40 tr Gifford.) 

In another Horatian satire on the rc-uonable enjoj-ment of 
wealth Persius denounces the cupUlUs of an imag{nar> heir 
but how different was his expcncnc* in fact I He bequeathed 
to his mother and sister 2 000 000 sesterces begging them to give 
Comutus loo 000 twenty pounds weight of silver plate and 
the whole of his library Comutus refused all except the books ' 

DEciuts Justts JuvESAUs (f Oo-i^o A D ) has left sixteen 
satires of which the last is incomplete He is the most prolific 
of the terse satirists jet in some waj-s the narrowest 1 xcept 
in the eighth and some of the later nieces he tends to confine 
himself to an attack on vice and foil) delivered in a spint of 
stormy pessimism Tlic vanetv and humour of Lucjhus and 
Horace are missing so too the informal charm of their manner 
and versification for Juvenals sntim arc set pieces with more 
openly calculated effects As a moralist he will not compare 
with Persius he is more apt to expose vice than to enjoin 
virtue and dwells too tntimatel> on tlie exposure Ml these are 
marked diflerenccs Another perhaps the most noticeable Is 
that he tells us nothing of himself 

None of the satires appeared before the third >car of Trajan 
(A V 98-1x7) when the Roman world was looking forward with 
new hopes Juvenal looks back an 1 flogs dead men of the 
reigns of Domitian and Nero If we add that the whole cast 
of work IS rhetoncal * and that man> of his themes are stock 
subjects for declamation grave doubts ansc of his «mcenty 
Probably he is best thought of as a man of some bitter memories 
and a naturally saline temperament keenij aware of the peren 
nial disorders of a great capital yet forced bj prudence to spare 
the Imng and preferring histone scarecrows to fictitious 

• Cl H E Hutler Pa I 4tigMiUim Poetry (CJir Press i<507) p 81 

> Lc addressed (o an a (ditornther than « reader lie osu qoestioos 
and exclaims abounds In astitbrse* and rounds oil bis ttmes snth 
epigrams that seem to awu t (and Kroer^y deserve) applause Tbe state 
ment ol an socieot biofrapber that hopnctued declamation until middle 
llle before turuins tatinst is eanlj bet eved 
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names. The prvvc-r of his voiting argues something greater than 
mere rhetoricaJ s!dn in makine" old themes ncov ; and no on 
tvonid dispute a genuine warmth of feeiing for the poor and th 
oppressed. In detail his strls sbrnrs al! the faults of Stlrer Latin, 
but also its CMcellcnces in their highest development ; and his 
cemmand of the hexameter is tmriemile-d in post-Angnstan poetry. 
If a man's pcstcrity counts for anything, he is the greatest of 
the satirists : he is certainly the most modem ’ and the most 
quotable. 

The First Satire sets the key for most of the rest. Disgusted, 
as Pcisius hud been, at the trite mvthologizing of contemporarv 
laoets, Juvenal was determined to look facts in the face, and to 
^k what they inearst. Though nearer to Ludlius than Horace, 
he quotes the example of both ; and. after parading a number 
of rmovdj" figures, approaches liis climasn EnrJes's gout was 
a kindlier muse than Juvenal's anger : 

W HO would not. reckless of tise swarm he meets. 

Fill his wide tablets in the publick streets 
\\’ith'angrx‘ verse ? when, through the mid-day glare. 
Bom by six slaves, and in an open chair, 

The forger comes, who owes his lavish state 
To a wet seal, and a fictitious date ; 

Comes. IBce the soft Maecenas,* lolling "dv, 

.And impudentiy braves the publick eye 

Or the rich dame, who stanch’d her husband's tiiirst 

\Yith generous bowls, bat — druge'd them deeply first ’ 

Now, baSing old Locusta- in her skill. 

S'ne shows her simpler neighbours bow to kin, 

.And bids them bear the spotted corpse along. 

Nor heed the curses of the indisnant throng. 

Dare then, the deed that earns, and earns it well, 

.A crib in sea-dipt Gt'arad or the ceil : 

' The pamort of Vi:^ and Horace. Hi? encmhiacy is freeiv referrE-d 
■to by 5>c^-Argtista::i 'crriters. 

^ 'A Gaelic T^ho served Kero ss co'rrt-ooisoner 2,t:d executed 

fovGalba, 

* tbe Ae^'eon- Cou£r:esiei:t in sn istou-d ether penalties) 

a cormou puuishmeut iu Iiupsriai tiiues. 
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'Tis cnme gets Substance let jour crime be bold ! 
Virtue gets Praise, — and blows her naiL for cold 
To crime men owe their manors, high commands, 

Tlieir Orbs, and antique plate with goat that stands 
Boss'd to the life m sil\ er 1 WTio shall sleep 
When Roman \vi\es their dark appointments keep 
Led by the lure of nches — and to whom ^ 

A husband s father m a husband s room ' 

When maid betrothed her maidenhood demeans 
And matrons look tor gallants m their 'teens ’ 

How shall I sleep ? No sleep for honest eyes f 
Anger shall give what mother wit denies. 

And pour, m Nature and the Nine s despite, 

Such strams as I or Cluvienus * ^vnte ’ 

(i 63-So 1 * 


It is at the end of this satire that be states his resolve to assail 
only the dead ' whose ashes Ue sepulchred beneath th 4 Hammian 
and the Latin roads The Fourth sfaoirs his skill in brmguig the 
dead to life. A cabmet-counol has been called to decide the 

g oper treatment of a huge fish, sent, perforce, as a present to 
omiUan (a d Si-96) The entry of the courtiers is here 
descnbed 

M ONTANUS belly next appear’d m sight, 

Then his legs lotlenng with the unwieldy weight, 

“ Cnspmus follow d daub’d with more perfume, 

Thus early I than two funerals consume 

Then Pompey , neater in the Royal game 

Of cuttmg throats with a soft whisper, came 

Next Fuscus.* of the Marble Grange, whose meat * 

Fattened to make a Dacian vultures’ treat 

• A forgotten poet 

’ Tr by Giflord (igo6) partly from the \ersion of j Biifle (1734) 

* Prefect of the Fraetorisat Guard bOed in Doanttan a Dacian vars 
A n Sfr-S 
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For Doom was waiting, with an order seal’d 
To tr\' his arm-chair tactics in the field. 

Cautious Veiento next, and by his side 
Bloody CatuJlus,x leaning on his guide ; 

.A. sightle^ yet an ardent lover he. 

Fired at the thought of channs he could not see ; 

prodig}% whose monumental crimes 
Strike with amaze even these prodigious times, — 

Blind toady, from a bridge-end beggar’s stand 
Rais’d to the Highest ilurderer in the land 1 
True wheel-side cadger of the hill-top road, 

Who’d blow his kiss to each descending load ! 

None dwelt so largely on the turbot’s size. 

Or raised with more applause his wondering eyes ; 

But to the left (O treacherous want of sight !) 

He pour’d his praise ; — the fish was on the right 

(iv. 107-21.) - 

To Juvenal ‘ bad-form ’ (no less than obesitt’) was the outward 
sign of a degenerate soul. He sets it on the same plane as bad 
morals, and judges both b}^ the standards of Old Rome, so agree- 
able to those of Stoicism. The Eighth Satire, an expansion of the 
Stoic text that virtue is the one true nobility, takes us back to 
the two great roads, where we find Lateranus, a nobleman, and 
consul-elect of a. d. 65, profaning the monuments of a still 
remoter past — ^by driving his own gig ! Similarly Gracchus, in 
Satire ii, caps his abominable -vices bj' appearing as gladiator in 
public shows. This provokes an appeal to famous shades : 

T hat there be ghosts and regions undergrmmd. 

That Charon’s pole still plumbs the Stygian Sound, 

. Home of dark frogs, where thousands in a day 

The souls in one small punt find passage-wa\’, — 

No one believes, or none who pays a fee 

Consul in a . d . 73, and -was still living in 93. like Pompey and 
Vesento. he was a notorious ' infonner '. 

^ Tr. mainly from GiSord ; but in part also from the version of R. Duke 
in Dryden's Juvcr.cl (1692). 
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At bath-house wicVet where the child goes free ‘ 

Yet grant the fable true, and then declare 

What thoughts are theirs, those mighty men of war, — 

Cunus, the Scipios Cainillus’ ghost, 

Fabnaus. Fabii of CrSmera's* host. 

All our young chii airy at Cannae slam, 

Spints fordone of many a battle plain — 

^^at thoughts are theirs, whene cr with feet unblest 
Our modern Nobleman mvades their rest ? 

They’d long to purge the unclean touch away. 

Given torches, sulphur, and a laurel spray ! 

To them poor We must go and shall we boast 
Our armies flung bej'ond the Insh coast, 

Beyond our new won Orknej'S, and the shies 
Where bnefest nigtit contents the Bnton’s eyes ’ • 

Vain boast ! when vice befouls Imperial Rome 
Such as her subjects never leamt at home ) 

(u 149-63)* 


The ' subjects ’ Juvenal has m mind axe ‘ young barbarians ' 
from the outposts of empire In Satire lu— perhaps his best — 
his thoughts are nearer home He shows us the young Roman 
corrupted and preyed upon by all the pests of the Levant. His 
fnena Umbncius, halted beneath * the dnpping Capene gate is 
justifying a removal to the country 


T he people by the great most favour d now. 
Most shunn d by me. I hasten to avow 
I cannot, Romans rale ray spleen, and see 
A Grecian capital m Italy I — 

Grecian t O, no with this vast sewer compared, 


> &(eii paid a copper (or admission to the public baths, boys below 
a certain age paid nothiog 

» In the battle e( Cretnera 300 members o( the Fabian ‘ family ' were 
killed 

* There is tome reason to bcliew that Invenalhimsetl served as a soldier 
in Great Bnlaia— perhaps in the west of Scotland 

* Tr tartly adapted iiom the versions of Sir It. Stapylton (l60o) and 
GlSord 
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The dregs of Greece are scarcely worth regard : 

Long since, the stream that wanton Syria laves 
Has disembogued its filth in Tiber’s waves. 

Its language, arts ; o’erwhelm’d us with the scum 
Of Antioch’s streets, its minstrels, harp, and drum. 

Hie to the Circus ! ye who pant to prove 
A barbarous mistress, an outlandish love ; 

Hie to the Circus ! there in crowds the}’^ stand, 

Tires on their head, and timbrels in their hand. 

Thy rustick, ifars, the trechedipna^ wears. 

And on his breast, rank with ceroma, bears 
A paltry prize, well-pleased ; while ever\' land, 

Sicyon, and Am\'do3, and Alaband, 

Tralles, and Samos, and a thousand more, 

Thri%*e on his indolence, and daily pour 
Their starving myriads forth : hither they come. 

And batten on the genial soil of Rome ; 

The minions, then the lords, of even’ princely dome ! 

A flattering, cringing, treacherous, artful race. 

Of fluent tongue, and never-blushing face ; 

A Protean tribe, one knows not what to call. 

That shifts to every’ form, and shines in all : 

Grammarian, painter, augur, rhetorician. 

Geometer, quack, conjurer, and musician, 

AH arts his own the hungry Greekling counts, 

And bid him mount the sky, the sky he mounts ! 

(iiL 58-78, tr. Gifiord.) 

‘ Ju%'enal pnrposely rises the Greek -nrord, ■which means literally 
■ run'to-dinner-weax ' — ^probably light slippers ■R-om by Greek parasites. 
CtTcnna was the Greek name for wrestlers’ unguent. Wrestling, a Greek 
sport, rvas despised by Romans of the old school. 


I 
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‘ At Rome Umbnaus adds, ‘ wealth is omnipotent. The 
word of a poor man is not believed , and the nch make sport 
of his appearance ’ Here he continues . 

T he feverish poor, by every sound distrest, 

Curse the slow hours, and die for want of rest 
Sleep visits not their couch it costs too dear , 

And hence disease makes su<ii wild ha\ ock here 
The carts' loud rumbling through the narrow way. 

The dn\ers' clamours at each casual stay. 

From drowsy Drusus^ would his slumber take. 

And keep the calves of Proteus broad awake J 
If busmess call, obspcqiuous crowds divide, 

While o’er their heads the nch securely nde, 

And read, or ^vnte or sleep within,— -for close 
The Jitter, and the gloom invites repose 
Yet reach they first the goal . while, by the throng 
Elbow’d and jostled, scarce we creep along, 

Sharp strokes from poles, tubs, rafters, doom’d to feel. 
Bespatter’d o’er with mud, from head to heel, 

NVhile the rude soldier gores us as he goes, 

And marks, in blood, his progress on our toe» 1 
See from the Dole* a vast tumultuous throng. 

Each follow’d by his kitchen, pours along ' 

Huge pans, which Corbulo* could scarce uprear, 

With steadv neck a wretched dave must bear. 

And, lest amid the way the llames expire, 

Glide nimbi} on and, gliding fan the fire. 

Through the dose press with sinuous efforts wind. 

And, piece by piece, lease bis botch’d rags behind 

(m 232-254, tr Gifford ) 

> TbcsomnoIenteinperorCUudtns (r k d 4i-54)isineaat His onginal 
name was Tibenus Claudius Drasus The sea-calves or seals o( the god 
Roteus Were also pro«rbial for their heavy sleep 

• 'Mess would be Rioie accurate than Dole' The poorer people some- 
times had meals in common Food was brought in large channg-dishes 
• An eminent generil under CUndina and Nero famed also for his stature 
and strength 
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Johnson’s London is modelled on this satire : and he and his 
times were in ready sympathy with the Fifth and Seventh, 
which deal with the abuse, or lack, of patronage in more than 
one aspect. Piety suggests a short quotation from the ' Plaint 
of the Impoverished Schoolmaster ’ contained in the Seventli. 
' There is nothing Juvenal says, ‘ on which the modem parent 
will spend less than on the education of his son ’ — and so looks 
back again to Old Rome : 

G RA2iT Heav’n, that gentle weightlesse Earth may lie 
■ On our fore-fathers' bones, and sprout on high 
'in flow’is, which to the Aire perfumes may bring, 
Cloathing their Urns in a perpetuall Spring, 

Because a Tutor they did still repute 
To be the sacred Parent's substitute. 

(vii. 207-210, tr. Stapylton.) 

His sympathy with the poor is based on experiences as a client ; 
but at some time he came to possess not only a town house but 
two cotmtry estates. In the Eleventh Satire he invites a hiend, 
Persicus, to his farm at Tibur, and tells him what hospitality 
he may expect ; 

I SHUN the stuck-up guest who points 
Comparisons, and scoffs at humble joints. 

I've not an ovmce of ivory : dice or chess. 

No piece is made of that stuff, I confess. 

The very handles of my knives are bone ; 

StiU for all that my fish I’ve never known 
Go bad, or found the chicken cut less tender. 

True, I’ve no carver to whom all must surrender. 

Trained at the Guildhall School of Carving, where 
Wyd-boar and antelope and succulent hare, 

Crimean pheasant, Brobdignagian duck. 

And one-homed goat exported from Kalmuck, 

A dummy knife ^ carves with such skilful swish 
■ That Guildhall rings ; a model every dish ! 

A slice of venison or guinea-fowl 
My fellow cannot steal, for he’s an owl. 

Hie art of carving was taught by means of wooden models. 
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No adfpl tliief except of crvnht of caVe 

Quite common glass bought cheap your thim wQl slake 

Fill d by a county wench in horaesj iin clad 

Not French or Chinevr or some Negro-lad 

My servants all w car homespun hair ciopp d straight 

And combd the daj alone when they se to sralt 

That one s a shepherd s son a cowhcril s this , 

His mother long not seen he II sigh and mi»s 
His cottage home the kids tint to him ran 
Gentle of Jact in honour gentleman I 

(xi 129 IS 4 tr modernUed by H I Rogers) 
This piece is not the less charming for its long ancestry In talma 
The Sixth longest and most elaborate ol all is in Jus etui • 
earber manner If we take bU rhetoric seriously we must sup- 
pose him to have been either an mjared tituband or like Luolius 
andHorace abadielor forthewholesaiircfaddressednominany 
to a fnend about to marry) is a denunciation of womankind 
unrelieved m Us pessimism Tlie Homan manuge s> stem invited 
disaster and much harm had also been done by the trape 
desue of Roman matrons to ootnval the pliyilcal and mental 
attractions of a foreign demi-tnen It and by their habit of flying 
for emotional telicl to exotic cults Uut loitunately -we ne^ 
never look to Juscnal for stnet 1 IstoHcal truth lln confuses 
past and present he exposes only the worst side of the worst 
classes and he exaggerates the evils he selects I'erliara the 
most readable part is his sketch of the Inmcd woman nespite 
Its pleonasms and over-drawing 

B ut she is more mtolerablc yet 

itVho plays the cntick when at board she a set-- 
Calls Vugil charming and attempts to prove 
Poor Dido right m rentunng all for love 
From Maro and Maconides* slic quotes 
The striking passages and while she notes 
Their beauties and defects adjusts her scales 
And accurately weighs which bard prevail-* 

Tlie astonish d guests sit mute grammarians > letd 
Loud rhetoricians baffled quit the field 
* l e from Virfil aed Homer 
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Even auctioneers and lavryexs stand aghast. 

And not a v.-oman speaks I — So thick and fast 
The vrord}' shower descends, that yon would swear 
A thousand bells were jangling in yonr ear, 

A thousand basins clattering. Vex no more 
Your trtunp>ets and yonr timbreis, as of yore. 

To ease the labouring moon^ ; her single yell 
Can drown their clangour, and dissolve the speU. 

She lectures too in Ethicks, and declaims 
On the Chief Good ! — but, surely, she who aims 
To seem too learn ’d the sophist’s garb should wear, 

A hog, dne oSeiing, to Sylvanus- bear. 

And, to the farthing bath, with men repair ! 

O, never may the partner of my bed 
With subtleties of logick stuS her head ; 

Xor whirl her rapid syllogisms around. 

Nor with imperfect enthymemes confound ! 

Enough for me, if common things she knew. 

And have the little learning schools bestow. 

I hate the female pedagogne, who pores 
O’er her Palaemon® hourly ; who e.xp3ores 
All modes of speech, regardless of the sense. 

But tremblingly alive to mood and tense : 

Who puzzles me with many an unconth phrase 
From some old canticle of Numa s days ; 

Corrects her country friends, and cannot hear 
Her hnsband soledse v,ithout a sneer ! 

{vL 434-456, tr. Gifiord.) 

Almost every tyi>e of woman deserfoed (and there are few 
omissons) can be praraHeled from modem times. Sir T. Browne 
may have been infeed with Juvenal’s pessimism when he wrote 

* It -wss beliered that eclipses weTC cacsed by witclicraft, and that the 
sound of beaten copper. Sec., farohE the speU. 

* Only men did satniace to tins god. Juvenal means that she shoeld do 
aD men do. wear th^ dress, observe their ceremonies, and freanent the 
pcblic baths. Cf. note i, p. 311 above. 

* The most distingnished grammaiiaa of the EarJy Empire. 
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(in 1646) ‘There is a ccrtauJ liat of vices dcd-umed against by 
all authors, winch digested into commonplaces may serv e any 
Uieme and never be out of date till Doomsday ’ It is refreshing 
to turn to a later piece on 'Parental Responsibility', and find 
some gentler lines 

T here S due unto a Child a great respect 
If thou do st any wickedness affect 
Slight not thy tender Infant coming in 
But let him stand betamt thee and thj sin 
For, should thy Child doc anythmg that moves 
The Censor s wrath, since he not only proves 
In face and body like thee but the Son 
Ev n of thy Manners since all he hath done 
Is walking m thy steps can st Uiou chastise 
And persecute him for it with lh> cr>((s 
Tlien dwnhent him * What right host Thou 
To speak so falherl> and knit the brOw, 

Tliat old. art worse ?— th> giddy head design'd 
For cupping-glasses to let out the wind 1 

(xiv 47-58, tr after Stapylton ) 

The Tenth Satire, on ' The Vanity of Human Wishes , gave 
Johnson a second model It is another rhetorical exercise in 
pessimism, and more powerful than the Sixth because of itsmore 
^universal character Thii. passage, confined to war like ambi 
tions gives some idea of its philosophy and of its sound, and 
may remmd us again of Sir T Brovyne where he writes of ' the 
drums and tramplings of three conquests and of ' Time which 
antiquates Antiquities and hath an art to make dust of all 
things 

T he spoils 0/ WAR the trunk m triumph placed * 

With all the trophies of the battle graced 

Crush d helms and batter d sliields , and streamers born 

From vanquish d fleets and beams from chariots tom, 

One form ot trophj was a tree tmakwith leaves stripped and branches 
lopped on it the captured spoils were hang The niouroful captives 
are figures sculptured on a tnomphal arch 
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And captives ranged around in mournful state, 

Are prized as joys — beyond a mortal’s fate : 

Fired with the love of these, what countless swarms. 
Barbarians, Romans, Greeks, have rush’d to arms, 

.\11 danger slighted, and all toil defied. 

And madly conquer’d, or as madly died ! 

So much the raging thirst of fame exceeds 

The generous warmth which prompts to worthy deeds. 

That none confess fair Virtue’s genuine power. 

Or woo her to their breast, rvithout a dower. 

Yet has this wild desire, in other days. 

This boundless avarice of a few for praise. 

This frantick rage for names to grace a tomb. 

Involved whole countries in one general doom : 

' Vain rage ! the roots of the wild fig-tree rise. 

Strike through the marble, and — their memory dies ! 

For, like their mouldering tenants, tombs decay, 

And, tvith the dust they hide, are swept away. 

(x. 133-46, tr. Gifford.) 

Most of the later satires are written round those philosophic 
commonplaces that were part of the food of Rhetoric ; yet we 
have no right to suppwse that Juvenal adorned his moral texts 
without either conviction or sympathy. He reaches a high level 
in . Satire xiii, where he argues that revenge is best left to 
a sinner’s conscience ; and shortly after, that 

‘ in the eye of heaven, a wicked deed 
De\Ts’d, is done ’ (209-210, tr. Gifford.) 

But perhaps the concluding lines of the Tenth are more striking. 
If all human wshes are vain, for what shall men pray ? He 
gives, like Persius, a Stoic answer : 

S AY' then, shall man, deprived all power of choice. 
Ne’er, raise to Heaven the supplicating voice ? 

Not so ; but to the gods his fortunes trust : 

Their thoughts are wise, their dispensations just. 

What best may profit or delight they know. 
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And real good for fanaed bbss bestou 
With eyes of pity they our frailties scan. 

^fore dear to them, than to himself, is man 
By blmd desire, by headlong passion dn% en. 

For wife and heirs we daily weary Hea\en , 

Yet still ‘tis Heaven’s prerogative to know 
If heirs, or wife-, wall bang us weal or woe 
But, that thou mayst (for still 'ti» good to prove 
Our humble hope) ask something from above 
Thy pious offerings to the temple beat. 

And, while the altars blare be this thj prajer 
0 Tiioir, who know'st the wants of human kind. 
Vouchsafe me health of body, health of mmd , 

A soul prepared to meet the frowns of fate. 

And look undaunted on a future slate , 

That reckons death a blessing >et can bear 
Existence nobly, with its weight of care , 

Tliat anger and desire alike restrains. 

And counts Alades' ‘ toils, and cruel pains, 

Supenouf far to banquets, wanton nights. 

And all Sardanapalus' soft delights ) 

Here bound at length, thy wishes 1 but teach 
What blessings man by his own pow ers may reach 
The path to peace is virtue We should see, 

II wise, 0 Fortune, nought divine in thee 
But we have deified a name alone. 

And fix’d m heaven thy visionary throne 1 

(x 346-366, tr Gifford ) 

Perhaps all satirists are denied the full poetic gift, and avenge 
themselves on Nature fay shovnng other imperfections m her 
handiwork But Juven^, at his best, sails nearer to poetry 
than most 


‘ AladM » Motber luime tor Hercules 
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And captives ranged around in monmful state. 

Are prized as joys — beyond a mortal’s fate : 

Fired aith the love of these, what countless swarms, 
Barbariarxs. Romans, Greefo, have rush’d to arms, 

-All danger slighted, and all toil defied. 

And madly conquer’d, or as madly died ■ 

So much the raging thirst of fame exceeds 

’The generous vrarmth which prompts to worthy deeds, 

’That none confess fair \'irtue's genuine power. 

Or woo her to their breast, without a dower. 

Yet has this wild desire, in other days, 

This boundless avarice of a few for praise. 

This frantic!-: rage for names to grace a torn'o. 

Involved whole countries in one general doom : 

' Vain rage I the roots of the wild fig-tree rise, 

, Strike through the marble, and — their memory dies ! 

For, liiie their mouldering tenants, tombs decay. 

And, with the dust the}' hide, are svrept away. 

{X. 153-46, tr. GiSord.) 

Most of the later satires are written round those philosophic 
commonplaces that were part of the food of Rhetoric ; yet we 
have no li^t to suppose that Juvenal adorned his moral texts 
without either convietkm or sympathy. He reaches a high level 
in Satire xiii, where he argues that revenge is best left to 
a sinner’s conscience ; and shortly after, that 

' in the eye of heaven, a wicked deed 
Demis’d, is done ’ " {209-210, tr. Giftord.) 

But perhaps the concluding lines of the Tenth are more striking. 
If all human wishes are vain, for what shall men pray ? He 
gives, like Pershis, a Stoic ans%ver : 

S .\Y then, shall man, deprived all power of choice. 
Ne’er raise to Heaven the sujjplicating voice ? 

Not so ; but to the gods his fortunes trust : 

'Their thoughts are wise, their dispensations just. 

What best may profit or delight they know. 
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And real good for fanaed btes bestow 
With eyes of pity they our frailties scan. 

More dear to them, than to himself. Is man 
By bhnd desire, by headlong passion dnien, 

For wife and heirs we daily weary Heaven , 

Yet still ’tis Heaven’s pren^tivc to know 
If heirs, or wife, i\iU bring us weal or woe 
But, that thou maj^t (for still 'tis good to prove 
Our humble hope) ask somethmg from above, 

Tliy pious offerings to the temple bear, 

And, while the altars blare be this thy prayer 
O THOO, who know'st the wants of human land, 

Vouchsafe me health of body, health of mind ; 

A soul prepared to meet the frowns of fate, 

And look undaunted on a future state , 

That reckons death a blessmg yet can bear 
Existence nobly, with its weight of care , 

That anger and desire alike restrams, 

And counts Alcides' ^ toib, and cruel pains 
Supenour far to banquets, wanton nights, 

And all Sardanapalus* soft delights 1 
Here bound at length, thy wishes I but teach 
\Vhat blessuigs man by his own powers may reach 
The path to peace is virtue We should see. 

If wise, O Fortune, nought divme in thee 
But we have deihed a name alone, 

And fix d in heaven thy visionary throne 1 

(x 346-366, tr Gifford ) 

Perhaps all satirists are denied the full poetic gift, and avenge 
themselves on Nature by showii^ other imperfections m her 
handiwork But Juvenal, at his best, sails nearer to poetry 
than most 


* Alcides IS asotber name for Hercules 
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better place cither to drag on my miserable existence, or, ivluit 
is preferable, to end it. I shall have few* jxiople about me, and 
shall get free from society.. 

Your ietteis never aroused my hoj>es as muds as other people's : 
and yet my hopes were always fainter than t-our letters. How- 
ever, since some kind of a move has been made in the matier. 
whatever kind it may be and whatsoever its cause, I will not 
disappoint dtlier my dear and only brother s sad and touching 
entreaties, nor the prombes of Scsliiss and others, nor the appcab 
of my wife in her deep afHiction and my little Tullia in her 
mism*. nor your ow-r. true-hearted letters. Epints shall be my 
road back to freedom or to wjjat I mentioned before. 

I beg and beseech you, Pomponitts, j-oa sec Iiow I have been 
robbtd of my honours and of my dearest and fondest possessions 
by men's trcadicrj*, as you sec how I was l>ctra}'cd and ca.st 
a.nde bj' those on whose advice I rdied, as you know Jtow .1 was 
forced into iK-traying mj-sdf and my f.aR7ily. of \*ot!r pity hdp 
rJ)c, and supjxjrt my brothcT Quintus, wlm Ls not past sahation : 
gjtard Tcrcnti.a and mj* dtildrcn ; as for me. s-wit for me in Rorn'', 
if you think there is anj* chance of seeing me there. If not. cou>-- 
to me, if j*ou cm. and allot me of your hand enough for my 
body to rtjfi in ; and lend a man with letters as sejon .and .as often 
.as posdlde. 

{AJ AHEarr ;, }!!. Ip, tr, E. O. Winstrdt.j 


Hiue Cicero is writing in 54 B.c. to his brother {hiinUK. now 
serar.g as one of ih>' pnndp.\I staff-oiTic'-rs siwr. Jidii;', Caviars 
espoltiion to Brit-ain. 

yuintv.s, ihufigh hacking his hu»fth'-:'s intrt!"eu;s! p'.srtn, was 
an efSd'us; nnldirr, .ind Cac-af appreciated hi.t jorsiC'-,-..* 

W HEN' jam resrdvn a letter from me by the han.Ul sn 
atus.r.u- wi', itny tse sure that I haer r-e-i rnru 
ia little h'-i'-uje ; wiwr; Isv mv ov.Tj“~v!. Sittse. Feu !• ! 


ni" !?lj yot 


V’: fej-^rod to fau'?', and trials us rourt t h'*’.-: 







acEtto 



nc%tT Iwn ti«l, amt Uat, tf»o. at tlie mmt untiralthy 
<^«on ol the jrar, ami In the nwnt oppres'^ cly hot wcatlirr. iJm 
the^ tiunRt. since j^ou so ilirect me. T must put tip volh. and must 
not seem to hwc come short of the Ideas and expectations mKIcIi 
jXTu and Caciir cntertalfi of me. espectilly »{ncr, esm if h wre 
snm'^hat difficult not to do that. I am >Tt likely from this labour 
to reap great popularity and ptrslige /tcconhngly, as jt>u si'itJi 
mo to do. I take great jtalns not to hurt anj-one’s (celmgs. and to 
vmre being liked esm by those men svho are most sexed at 
my close friendship with Caesar, while l»y those who are impanial, 
or men Inclined to this side, 1 may l»e warmly courted and lo\xd 
When some \Tr>* violent dct»atrs took place in the Senate on the 
Mihject ol bnlier^* for several elap. because the candt dates for the 
consulship liad gone to such lengths as to be past all bearing, I 
Nsas not in the house I have made up my mind not to attempt 
anycureof tlte |»h(icn] situation nitliout powerful protection.. .« 
I come now to a subject wtiich, perhaps, ought to lave been my 
first. How glad 1 was to get j-our letter from llntain I 1 was 
afraid of the ocean, afraid of the coist of the Island. T)ie other 
parts of the enterprise I do not underrate ; but jTl lhe>’ Inspire 
more hope tlian fear, and it ts the suspense rather than any 
positive alarm that makes me uneasj* You. Iiowtvct, I can sec. 
hive a splendid subject for description, topography, natural 
features of things and places, manners, races, battles I >-our 
commander hinwJf— what themes for >T>ur pen I I will gladly, 
as >i’u rcfiuest, .sssist >'ou hi tlic points jdu mention, and will 
send jou the verb's >'OH ask for. that is, * An owl to Athens.'* 
But. look jTiu I I think j*ou ate keepmg me in the dark. Tell me, 
mydiar brother, what Caesar thinks of my vmes ForhewTote 
before to tell me he hid read my first b«jok Of the first part, 
he said that he had never read nnytlung licller even In Greek : 
the rest, up to a particular passage, somewhat 'careless that 
IS his word Tell me the truth — is it the subject-matter or the 
■ stjlc ■ that be does not like ? You needn't be afraid . I sLiU 
‘ ■ beiwtmg Coals to Kcsrtwtle * 
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not admire myself one whit the less. On this subject speak like 
a lover of truth, and with your usual brotherly frankness. 

[Ad Q. F., ii. 15, tr. E. S. Shuckburgh.) 

In 51 B. c. Cicero, much against his will, was sent out to govern 
the province of Cilicia, in S.E. Asia Jlinor, and remained there 
for a year. His predecessor, Appius Claudius, had grossh’’ mis- 
governed the province ; Cicero’s administration was a model 
of justice and self-restraint. Among his correspondents was 
Marcus Cadius Rufus, a brilliant and dissipated young man of 
fashion, now serving the office of Aedile at Rome. In this letter — 
%vitty, slangj', and shrewd — Caelius sums up the political situation 
in February 50 b. c, : Caesar’s ten years’ governorship in Gaul 
is drawing to its close, and the signs of the times are already 
pointing to the final breach between Caesar and Pompe3* which 
resulted in the Civil War in 49. 

I HAVE no doubt the news has reached jmu of Appius being 
impeached by Dolabelta. But there is bj? no means the 
feeling against him which I had expected. For the truth is, 
Appius acted ^vith a good deal of sense. No sooner did Dolabella 
appear at the tribunal, than he entered the citj’’ and gave up his 
demand for a triumph. By thus acting he at once took the edge 
off popular talk, and showed himself also to be better prepared 
than his accuser had expected. His chief hope is now in you. 

I know 3>-ou don’t disUke him. It is now in j'our power to attach 
him to ji-ou as strongly as you choose. If j’ou had never had 
a quarrel with him, you woidd now have had a freer hand in the 
whole business : as it is, if you push legalitj’' to the proverbial 
extreme, jmu must be on jmur guard against being thought not 
to have been quite candid and sincere in renoimdng your hostility. 
In this respect you will certainly be on safe ground in doing him 
a favour, if so minded ; for no one will say that you have been 
debarred from doing a duty by the influence of intimacy and 
friendship. . . . Pompey is said to be very anxious on Appius’s 
behalf, so much so that it is even thought that he means to send 
one or other of his sons to you. Here we are all for his acquittal, 
and, by Hercules, every disclosure that could reflect disgrace or 
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dishonour on him has been carefully barred Our consuls arc 
indeed energetic they hasen I been able to get a smgle deace 
through the Senate except the one for the Latin festival ! Our 
friend Cuno s tribunate is deadly dull — as cold as ice In short 
I can hardly express to you the flatness of e^ crything at Rome 
If it had not been for a good fight I am having with the shop- 
keepers and water companies a lethargy would have settled 
upon the State If the Parthians don t make it warm for you 
weherearestifiwnthcold However Bibulus^ has done his 
without the help of the Parthians be has managed to Jose a poor 
cohort or two in Amanus So it is reported here 
I said just nowthat Cuno wusmuchin thecoJd well hetsnou 
getting ^varm I for he is being pulled to pieces wnth a hot fire of 
criticism For just because he did not get his way about inter 
calation he has with the most outrageous levity ratted to the 
popular party and begun speakuig up for Caesar and has made 
a great parade of a road law not much unlike Rullus s agranan 
law and another about the sale of pro\*)Sions which enacts that 
the aeddes should measure goods He had not done this when 
I wrote the first part of my letter Pray if yxiu render any assis 
tance to Appius let me ba\c some ot the credit It will be 
a disgrace to you if I haxe no Greek panthers * 

{Ad Tam mu 6 tr Shuckburgh ) 

This letter ivntten just after the outbreak of the Civil War m 
January 49 D c show s Cicero as husband and father 

T ullius to his wife and her father to his dearest daughter 
and Cicero * to his mother and s stcr send warm greetings 
I think my darlings you should carefully consider and 
reconsider what to do whether to stay at Rome or to join me or 
seek some place of safety Th sisnotapomtformycons deration 
alone butforyoursalso WTiat occurs to me is th s youmaybe 

B tmlus was now goveroor of Syria the next province to Ci cia 
• Gael us wanted Cicero to send bun panthers from ins province C I cia 
for the publ c games which be as Aedde bad to prov de 
• Young Marcus C cero s son 
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safe at Rome under Dolabella's^ protection, and that circumstance 
may prove serviceable to us in case of any violence or plunder 
commencing. But, on the other band, I am shaken in this idea 
by seeing that all the loj'alists have left Rome and have the ladies 
of their families ^Yith them. Again, the district in which I am 
now consists of to\vns and estates also which are in my power, 
so you could be a good deal with me, and, if you quitted me, could 
very conveniently stay in domains belonging to us. I cannot as 
yet quite make up my mind which of the two is the better course 
for you to take. Please observe for yoinsel ves what other ladies of 
your rank are doing, and be careful not to be cut off from the 
power of leaving town when yon do wish to do so. I would have 
yon carefully consider it again and again with each other and 
with your friends. Tell Philotimus to secure the house with 
barricades and a watch. Also please organize a regular service 
of letter-carriers, so that I may hear something from you every 
day. Above all attend to your health, if you wish me to maintain 
luiue. (^jid Fant. xiv. i8, tr. Shuckburgh.) 

The following short letter, vvritten by Caesar to Cicero in 
March 49, gives us an interesting side-light upon the personality 
of Caesar. 

T hough I have only had a glimpse of our friend Fumius, 
and have not yet been able conveniently to speak to him 
or hear what he has to say, being in a hurry and on the 
march, yet I could not neglect the opportunity of waiting to you 
and sending him to convey my thanks. Be sure I have often 
thanked you and I expect to have occasion to do so still more 
often in the future ; so great are your services to me. First I beg 
you, since I trust that I shall quickly reach Rome, to let me see 
you there, and employ your advice, favour, position and help of 
aU kinds. I will retrnn to what I began with : pardon my haste 
and the shortness of my letter. All the other information you may 
get from Fumius. {Ad Alt. ix. 6a, tr. Winstedt.) 

‘ Dolabella, a supporter of Caesar, -was now the husband of Cicero’s 
daughter, Tullia. 
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In December oi 45 d c Caesar mid a ^'lSlt to Cicero at his 
villa at I’ulcoli (near Naples) This lamous letter to Alticus gives 
a spirited account of a rather alarming ordeal 

T O tlunk that my formidable guest leaves no regret behind 1 
For indeed it passed off splendidly However, when he 
reached Pbdippus on the evening of the i8th, the bouse 
was so full of soldiers that (here was hardly a room left for Caesar 
himself to dine m Two thousand men if you please 1 I was 
much disturbed as to what was going to happen the next day ; 
and Cassius Barba came to the rescue and gave jae guards A 
camp was pitched in the fidds. and the house put under guard 
On the 19th he stayed with Plulippus tOl one o'clock and ad- 
mittednoone at lus accounts, I believe, with Balbus Thcnhe 
walked on the shore After two he took his bath Then he heard 
about Mamumi without changing countenance He was anointed 
and sat down to dinner He was undergoing a course of emetics, 
so he ate and drank at hts pleasure without fear It was a lordly 
dinner, and well served, and not only that, but 

' Well cooked, and seasoned, and, the truth to tell, 

With pleasant discourse all went very well ' * 

Besides his chosen circle were entertained very liberally in three 
rooms and freedmen of lower degree and slaves could not com- 
plain of stmt The upper sort were entertained in style In fact 
I w as somebodj Stdl he was not the sort of guest to whom one 
would say Be sure to look me up on the way back ’ Once is 
enough There was no senous talk, but plenty of literary In 
a word he w-as pleased and en)oycd himself He said he would 
spend one day at Puteoli and another near Baiae 
There you ha\c all about my entertainment, or billeting you 
might say, objectionable, as 1 have said, hut not uncomfortable 
I am staying here a while and then go to Tusculum As he passed 
Dolabella's house, and nowhere else, the whole troop formed up 
on (he nght iiid left of him So Niaas tells me 

{Ad Alt xm 52, tr Winstedt ) 

■ A qsotatKS from LuciUds 
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Although in the majority of the letters politics form the, main 
topic, Cicero continually reveals his interest in philosophy, 
literature, and the general life of his day. The next letter, to 
Papirius Paetus, is marked by the half-melancholy facetiousness 
a^umed by Cicero during the distasteful years of Caesar’s 
dictatorship ; 

I WAS doubly charmed by your letter, first because it made me 
laugh myself, and secondly because I saw that you could still 
laugh. Nor did I in the least object to being ovenvhelmed 
with your shafts of ridicule, as though I were a light skirinisher 
in the war of vats. What I am vexed at is that I have not been 
able, as I had intended, to run over to see you : for you would 
have had not a mere guest but a brother-in-arms. And such 
a hero I not the man whom you used to do for by the kors-d’ceuvre. 

I now bring an unimpaired appetite to the egg, and so the fight 
is maintained right up to the roast veal. The compliments you 
used to pay me in old times — 'What a contented person!’ 

' What an easy guest to entertain ! '—are things of the past. All 
my anxiety about the good of the State, all meditating of speeches 
to be delivered in the Senate, all getting up of briefs I have cast 
to the Nvinds. I have thro\vn myself into the camp of my old 
enemy Epicurus — not, however, \vith a view to the extravagance 
of the present day, but to that refined splendour of yours — I mean 
your old style when you had mbney to spend (though you never 
had more landed estate). Therefore prepare ! You have to deal 
with ' a man who not only has a large appetite, but who also 
knows a thing or two. You are aware of the extravagance of 
your bourgeois gentilhomine. You must forget all yom little 
baskets and your omelettes. I am now so advanced in the art 
that I frequently venture to ask yom: friend Verrius and Camillus 
to dinner — ^what dandies! how fastidious ! But think of my 
audacity ; I even gave Hirtius a dinner, wdthout a peacock 
however. In that dinner my cook could imitate him in everytliing 
but the hot sauce. 

So this is my way of life nowadays ; in the morning I receive 
not only a large number of ‘ 103'alists [, who, however, look 
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gloomy enough but also our exultant conquerors here \>ho in 
my case are quite prodigal in polite and aficctlonatc attentions 
\Vhen the stream of morning callers has ebbed, I wrap myself 
up in m> books either uTitmg or readmg There are also some 
visitors who listen to mj discourses under the belief of mj V «ng 
a man of learning because I am a tnfle more learned than them 
sel%‘es After that all mj time is given to mj bodilj comfort I 
have mourned for my country more deeply and longer than any 
mother for her only son Buttakecarr jfyoulovemc tokeep 
your health lest I should take advantage of your being laid up 
to eat you out of house and home For I am rcsolvi^ not to 
spare you even when you arc ill 

{Ad Fam ix 20 Ir Shuckburgh.) 

Although Cicero professed to be delighted at the assassmation 
of Caesar there were others who held that hts removal had only 
made confusion worse confounded Among these was Ganu 
Matius who sent tbu> frank and manly apologia to Cicero m 
August .44 

I RECEIVED great pleasure from your letter because I found 
that your opiruon of me was what I had hoped and wished 
It to be not that I was in any doubt about it but for the 
very reason that I valued it so higUy I was most anxious that it 
should remain unimpaired Consaou^ however that I had done 
nothing whi(3i could give offence to the feelings of any good 
citiren I was naturally the less inclined to believe that you 
adorned as you are with so many excellences of the most admir 
able kind could hav e allow cd yourself to be convinced of any’thing 
on mere idle rejwrt particularly seeing that you were a fnond 
for whom my spontaneous attachment had been and stiU was un 
broken And knowing now that it has been as I hoped I will 
answtr those attacks which you have often opposed on my 
behalf as was fairly to be expected from your wxU known 
generosity and the fnendship existing between u» 

For I am well aware of alt they have been heaping on me since 
Caesar s death They make it a reproach against me that I go 
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heavily for the loss of a Mend, and think it cruel that one whom 
I loved should have fallen, because, say they, country must be 
put before Mends — as though they have hitherto been successful 
in proving that his death really was the gain of the common- 
wealth. But I will not enter any subtleplea ; I admit that I have 
not attained to your higher grades of philosophy : for I have 
neither been a partisan of Caesar in our ci^dl dissensions — ^though 
I did not abandon my Mend even when his action was a stmnbling- 
block to me — nor did I ever give my approval to the Civil War, or 
even to the actual ground of quarrel, of which indeed I earnestly 
desired that the first sparks should be trampled out. And so in 
the triumph of a personal Mend I was never ensnared by the 
charms either of place or of money; prizes which have been 
recklesdy abused by the rest, though they had less influence with 
him than I had. I may even say that my own propertj- was 
inipalred by that act of Caesar, thanks to which many of those 
who are rejoicing at Caesar’s death continued to live in then- 
own country'. That our defeated fellow-countrymen should be 
spared was as much an object to me as my own safety. Is it 
possible then for me, who wanted all to be left uninjured, not to 
feel indignation that he by whom this ^vas secured is dead ? 
above all when the very same men were the cause at once of his 
unpopularity and his untimely end ? You shall smart then, szy 
they, since you dare to disapprove of our deed. What unheard-of 
insolence ! One man then may boast of a deed which another is 
not even allowed to lament without punishment. YTr}', even 
slaves have alwa3's been free of this — to feel their fears, then- 
joys, their sorrows as their own, and not at anybodv' else's- 
dictation ; and th^e are the very things which now, at least 
according to what your ‘ liberators ' have always in their mouths, 
they are tr3dng to wrest from us by terrorism. But they try in 
vain. There is no danger which has terrors enough ever to make- 
me desert the side of gratitude or humanity ; for never have I 
thought that death in a good cause is to be shunned, often indeed, 
that it deserves to be courted. But why are they inclined to be- 
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cnragwl Htth mr il my >*uhf» wr Mmfily tlut t!jcy my ctrtn** to 
iTf;rct tltHf drrd, ilrtu-wit «j I <k» iki! Cinu't death nuy l*f 
IcU to l>c unt ijrcly b>* ui all ? U h my duty an a tltUen to Crtirc 
the prrMTvatioTi of tlir conitilotion ? Well, unlm both ny hfr 
m the i«.i( and all tny hoi»« f<»r the future j»Mne vritboot any 
words of mme that 1 do ramrsfly d<*»jtr thL< I maVr no ihrand 
to pTO\t It by ny ptofraioops 

To you thcftlwe I mate a sjwdjy ramrsi appeal to l«t facts 
come Ixrfiwea-i'etttofii, an<l to take my wt»nl for It that, il jtm feel 
that honesty Is the bnt policy, it h lmp«AMblf I ilrould hw-r any 
association wjth lawless vBUlav Ot tan you l»rlic\T that the 
prmoi'les I puraunl in the das'* of my jtiutli. when esTti error 
could favs with some fscuse, I shall reisouncc nose that lamfrrun^ 
down thehOl. and with myowTi lands unrawl alt Ibe vreb of my 
life I Tint I will not do . nor ytx will I ctrtnmti any act that 
could pne o/Iencp. bej-und Ibc fact rial I do Irment il^- ud /*JJ 
of one who was to rre iIk dearest lri*'nd and tlic mmt dlnstnous 
of men Hut were I otherwise di'pi.'Msl. t ws>ultl rev rr deny w hat 
I uui dmnp, Idt It ihouJ«l I** lliou<>ht 1 was at oner shameless m 
doing wrong, and false and cosswidl) in dissembling it. 

But then I undeitooV. the manacetnenl ot thou* pamrs which 
Caesar's bur ceJelrrated for Cactar’s victorj ? Well, this U 
a matter which Mongs to one * pris’ate oHigatlnns, not to any 
jiolillcal arranginunt it vs as Itowrver In the first place a tribute 
of Tf'^pect which 1 wras called U|<on to pay to the memorj'and the 
eminent position of a man «l«m» I dearly Icivetl, esiu though he 
was dead, and also one thn I could not refuse at the request of 
a j^oung man so ftiorouf^tilv promi'inp. and V) wortlij in every 
way of Caesar as he is 

Again, I hav c frequently paul \ wiis oI complimr nt to the consul 
Antonius And >ou will find that the very men who think me 
but a lukewarm patriot are constantly going to his house m 
CTOwds, actuilly for the purpose of soliciting or carrying away 
some favour But what anwHistfOus claim it is, that wfitle Caesar 
nci er laid anj such e mbrrgoas this to prev rnt me from assoaaling 
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freely ■vdth anybody I pleaded — ex'en if they were people -whom 
he personally did not like — these men who have robbed me of 
my friend should attempt bj* maiidons insinuations to prevent 
my shournf a kindness to' whomsoever I vr31 J 

I have however no fear that the moderation of my iife will here- 
after prove an insuSdent deface against false insinuations, and 
that even those who do not love me, because of my loyalty to Caesar, 
would not rather have their own friends imitate me than them- 
selves. Such of life as remains to me, at least if I succeed in what 

1 desire, I shall spend in quiet at Rhodes ; but if I find that some 
chance has put a stop to this I shall simply Ih-e at Rome as one 
who is always desirous that right should be done. 

I am deeply grateful to our good friend Trebatius for having 
thus disdosed to me your sincere and friendly feeling, and given 
me even an addition^ reason for honouring and parting respect 
to one whom it has always been a pleasure to me to regard as 
a friend. Farewell heartily, and let me have your esteem. 

(.dd Fam. xi. aS, tr. G. E. Jeans.) 

A letter from young 3farcns, Cicero’s son, to his father s con- 
fidential secretaiy. Tiro, may form a fitting condusion to these 
extracts. In aa i. c. young Cicero was a student at Athens, one 
of the chief ' Urdversity ’ towns of the time, and it is dear enough 
that his manner of life there was not as exemplary as a fond 
parent might have wished. The letter is a curious mixture of 
rMir-if and guile, and no doubt it has had a thousand 
counterparts in evert* age — not exdnding the present. Though 
but a shadow of his father, young Cicero teas not utterly worth- 
less, and the Emperor Augustus him the honour due to his 
name, by taking him as his colleague in the consulship of 30 B.c. 

A FTER I had been anxiDUSly expecting letter-carriers day 
after day, at length they arrived forty-siv daj*s after they 

2 i-left you. Their arrival was most welcome to me : for 
while I took the greatest possible pleasure in the letter of the 
kindest and most beloved of fathers, still your most delightful 
letter put a finMuEg stroke to my joy. So I no longer repent of 
having suspended writing for a time, but am rather rejoiced at it ; 
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Autobiographical details are often interspersed among general 
reflexions, as in this passage from the Second Book : 

At Rome I had my schooling, and was taught 
Achilles’ wath, and all the woes it brought ; 

At classic Athens, where I went ere long, 

I learnt to draw the line ’twixt right and wTong, 

And search for truth, if so she might be seen. 

In academic groves of blissful green ; 

But soon the stress of ci^dl strife removed 
My adolescence from the scenes it loved, 

. And ranged me with a force that could not stand 
Before the might of Caesar’s conquering hand. 

Then when Philippi turned me all adrift 
A poor plucked fl^geling, for m5'self to shift, 

. Bereft of property', impaired in purse. 

Sheer penury drove me into scribbling verse : 

But now, when times are altered, ha^dng got 
Enough, thank heaven, at least to boil my pot, 

I were the veriest madman if I chose 
To write a poem rather than to doze. 

{Epistles ii. 2, 41-54, tr. Conington.) 

Lucius Ann.^^os Sexeca,^ one of the most prolific of Roman 
writers, is the most characteristic figure of the age of Claudius 
and Nero, and iviU always be associated with the latter, as the 
tutor and adviser of his earlier years. Bom in Spain, he shows 
little sign of a proiincial origin in his writings, which range from 
tragedies to natural history, and his pointed, epigrammatical 
style, with its wealth of rhetorical figures and the subtle tricks of 
expression, is perhaps the best example of what is termed ‘ Silver 
Latin ’ — the Latin of Imperial times. The Moral Epistles were 
composed in the later years of Seneca’s life, when he had retired 
from his public career, conscious that he was no longer capable 
of restraining the fantastic propensities of the young emperor. 
Though all addressed to Lucilius, these letters are frankly general 
in their appeal, and are more like sermons than anything else in 
classical Roman literature. Written from the point of view of the 

’ See pp. iSi ft., 299 fi., 476 ff., 4S/. 
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Stoic philosophy, they inculcate moral lessons on such sub)ects 
as the Terrors oi Death, Philosoplw and Riches, Progress, Virtue, 
the Supreme Good, the e\ils of JJrunkcnness, the Ifappy Life, 
and their % alue \ns recognued from early times by the Christian 
\\Titcrs Mho found m them much that w-as entirely m sympathy 
with their OMTi moral beliefs In the Middle Apes. Seneca’s repu* 
tation stood as high as Cicero s, and Dante, Cliauccr, Petrai^, 
aU owed him a debt 

Tlie follOMong letter, dcscnbing an experience m travcllmg 
through the tunnel which formed a short cut betweth Naples and 
the fashionable seaside report of Baiae, is most chawctcnstic of 
Seneca's method : 

W HEN It Mas time for me to return to Naples from Baiac, 
I easily persmded mj'self that a storm was raging, that 
I might as Old another mp by sea, and yet the road 
Mas so deep in mud, all the Ma\. that 1 ma> be thought none the 
less to have made a \o)'age On that da> 1 had to endure the 
fiiilf /afe of an af/i/etc . the anointing with uhich Me begin was 
follOMcd by the vuid sprinkle m the Naples tunnel No place 
could be longer than that prison , nothing could be dimmer than 
those torches, which enabled us, not to see amid the darkness, 
but to see the darkness But, c\en supposing that there was 
light in the place, the dust, which is an oppressne and disagree- 
able thing even in the open air, nould destroy the light , hon 
much worse the dust is there, where it rolls back upon itself, 
and, being shut in without ventilation, blows back m the faces 
of those who set it going ’ So «c endured two inconveniences 
at the same time, and thc> were diametrically different we 
struggled both with mud and with dust on the same road and on 
the same day 

The gloom, however furnished me with some food for thought , 
I felt a certain mental thnll, and a transformation unaccompanied 
by fear, due to the novelty and the unpleasantness of an unusual 
occurrence Of course I am not spcakmg to jou of mj’sclf at this 
point because I am far from being a perfect person, or even a man 
of muldling qualities . I refer to one over whom fortune has lost 
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her control. Even such a man’s mind will be smitten with a thrill 
and he will change colour. For there are certain emotions, m3' 
dear Ludlius, which no courage can avoid ; nature reminds 
courage how j>erishable a thing it is. And so he will contract his 
brow when the prospect is forbidding, will shudder at sudden 
apparitions, and ■will become dizzy when he stands at the edge of 
a high precipice and looks down. This is not fear ; it is a natural 
feeling which reason ca n not rout. That is why certain brave 
men, most willing to shed their own blood, cannot bear to see 
the blood of others. Some persons collapse and faint at the sight 
of a freshl}' inflicted wound ; others are afiected similarly on 
handling or ^iewi^g an old wound which is festering. And others 
meet the sivord-stroke more readily than thev’ see it dealt. 

Accordingl3', as I said, I e.vperienced a certain transformation, 
though it could not be called confusion. Then at the first glimpse 
of restored da3iight my good spirits returned without forethought 
or command. And 1 began to muse and think how foolish we are 
to fear certain objects to a greater or less degree, since all of them 
end in the same wa\'. For what difference does it make whether 
a watch-tower or a mountain crashes down upon us ? Xo 
difference at all, 5'ou will find. Nevertheless, there will be some 
men who fear the latter mishap to a greater degree, though both 
accidents are equall}' deadly ; so true it is that fear looks not to 
the effect, but to the cause of the effect. Do t'ou suppose that 
I am now referring to the Stoics, who hold that the soul of a man 
crushed b5' a great weight cannot abide, and is scattered forth- 
with, because it has not had a free opportunit5' to depart ? That 
is not what I am doing ; those who think thus are, in mt' opinion, 
wrong. Just as fire cannot be crushed out, since it will ^cape 
round the edges of the body which overwhelms it ; just as the air 
cannot be damaged h}' lashes and blows, or even cut into, but 
flows back about the object to which it gives place ; similarl3’ the 
soul, which consists of the subtlest partides, cannot be arrested 
or destroyed inside the bodr*. but, b}' virtue of its ddicate sub- 
stance, it vriE rather escape through the ver5' object by which it 
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IS being emshed Just as lightning, no matter ho\% widely it 
strikes and flashes, makes its rctum through a narrow oj>ening 
so the soul, which is stiU subtler than fire, has a way of escape 
through any part of the bodj We therefore come to this question 
whether the «oul can be immortal But be •:urc of this if the 
soul surMses the bodj after the bodj is crushed the soul can in 
no wise be crushed out, preasdj because it does not perish , for 
the rule of immortality nc\cr admits of exceptions and nothing 
can harm that which is ei'crlastmg rarewcll 

{Epizile Ivii, tr R M Gummere ) 

Another extract may be taken from a letter wntten m praiK. ol 
the simple life 

M y fnend Ma-ximus and I ha\ c been sjKnding a most happj 
penod of twn dajrs taking with us \xty few slaxTS— one 
carriage load— and no paraphernalia except w hat we wore 
on our persons The mattress lies on the ground and I upon 
the mattress There are two rugs— one to spread beneath us and 
one to coier us Nothing could ha« been subtracted from our 
luncheon , it took not more than on hour to prepare, and we were 
nowhere without dned figs never without wnting tablets If 
I haie bread, I use figs as a relish , if not, I regard figs as a substi* 
tutc for bread Hcncc thej bring me a New Year feast every day, 
andImaketheNcw ^earhappyandprosperousbj good thoughts 
and greatness of soul for the soul u. nei er greater than when it 
has laid aside all extraneous things, and lias secured peace for 
Itself by feanng nothing and nches b> craving no nches The 
\ehide in wluch I ha%c taken m> seat is a farmer s cart Onlj 
by w alkmg do the mules show tluit they are ali\ e The dni'er is 
barefoot, and not because it u summer either I can scarcely 
force myself to wish that others shall think this cart mine My 
false embarrassment about the truth still holds out j*ousee, and 
whenever we meet a more sumptuous party I blush m spite of 
myself — proof that this conduct which I approi'e and applaud has 
notjetgainedafirmandsteadfastdwellmg place within me He 
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who blushes at riding in a rattle-trap -will boast when he rides in 
style. 

So my progress is still insufficient. I have not yet the courage 
openly to acknowledge my thriftiness. Even yet I am bothered 
by what other travellers think of me. But instead of this I should 
really have uttered an opinion counter to that in which mankind 
believe, sajung, ' You are mad, you are misled, yom admiration 
devotes itself to superfluous things ! Y ou estimate no man at his 
real worth. ^Vhen propert3' is concerned, j'ou reckon up in this 
way with most scrupulous calculation those to whom 3'ou shall 
lend either monej? or benefits ; for b}’ now 5'ou enter benefits 
also as pajnnents in j-our ledger. You say : “ His estates are 
wide, but his debts are large.” “ He has a fine house, but he has 
built it on borrowed capital.” " No man will displa3* a more 
brflliant retinue on short notice, but he cannot meet his debts.” 
" If he pays ofi his creditors, he will have nothing left." ' So 3’ou 
will feel bound to do in all other cases as well, — ^to find out b}' 
elimination the amount of every man's actual possessions. 

I suppose yon call a man rich just because his gold plate goes 
with him even on his travels, because he farms land in all the 
provinces, because he unrolls a large account-book, because he 
owns estates near the city so great that men would grudge his 
holding them in the waste lands of Apulia. But after 3'on have 
mentioned all these facts, he is poor. And why ? He is in debt. 

' To what extent ? ’ 3-ou ask. For all that he has. Or perchance 
you think it matters whether one has borrowed from another man 
or from Fortune. YTiat good is there in mules caparisoned in 
uniform livery ? Or in decorated chariots and 

Steeds decked with purple and with tapestr3’'. 

With golden harness hanging from their necks. 

Champing their 5'ellow bits, all dothed in gold ? 

Neither master nor mule is improved by such trappings. 

{£/>is//elxxxvij, §§2-S, tr. Gummere.) 
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while, that I irja\- strike while the iron is hot, I send this letter, 
like ^ avavJ-coitrrier, to reqnest a favour of you, which I mean 
shortlt* to ask in person. But before I inform you what my 
request is I must let you into the occasion of it. 

Being lately at my native place, a young lad, son to one of 
mt- fellow-townsmen, made me a visit. ‘ Do you go to school ? ' 
I asked him. ' Yes,’ said he. ' And where ? ’ He told me, ‘ At 
ililan.’ ‘ And why not here ? ’ ' Because ’ (said his father, who 
was present, and had in fact brought the boj* tvith him) ‘ we have 
no teachers.' ‘ How is that ? ’ said I ; ‘ surely it nearly concerns 
you who are fathers ’ (and very opportunely several of the com- 
pany were so) ' that your sons should receive their education 
here, rather than ant-where else. For where can they be placed 
more agreeably than in their own countiy, or maintained in more 
modest habits and at less expense, than at home and under the 
of their parents ? Ujxjn what very* easy terms might you, 
by a general contribution, procure teachers, if you would only 
apply towards raising a salary for them what you now spend on 
your son’s lodging, journeys, and whatever a man has to pay for 
when abroad (which means, paying for everything). YTiy, I. who 
have as yet no children myself, am ready to give a third part of 
any sum you shall think proper to raise for this purpose, for the 
benefit of our Commonwealth, whom I regard as a daughter or 
a parent. I would take upon myself the whole expense, were I 
not apprehensive that my benefaction naight hereafter be abased 
and perverted to private ends ; as I have obser\'ed to be the case 
in several places where teachers are engaged by the local authori- 
ties. The single means to prevent this mischief is, to leave the 
choice of the professors entirely in the breast of the parents, who 
will be so much the more carehil to determine properly as they 
shall be obliged to share the expense of maintaining them. For 
though they* may* be careless in disposing of another’s bounty, 
they -will certainly he cautious how they apply their own ; and 
will see that none but those who deserve it shall receive my 
money, when they must at the same time receive theirs too. Let 
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my example then encourage you to unite heartily in this design , 
andbeassured the greaterthesummyshareshall amount to the 
more agreeable it svill be to me \ou can undertake nothing more 
advantageous to your children nor more acceptable to your 
country They will by this means reaiive their education where 
they rcceis e their birth and be iccustomed from their infancy to 
inhabit and affect their natiie sod Ufay you bo able to procure 
professors of such distinguished, abilities that the neighbouring 
towns shall be glad to draw their learning from hence and as 
j*ou now send your cluldren to foreigners for education may 
foreigners hereafter flock hither for their instruction 
I thought proper thus to lay open to you the rise of this affair 
that you might ^ the more sensible how agreeable it will be to me 
if you undertake the ofhcc I request I entreat you therefore 
with afl the earnestness a matter of so much importance deserv es 
to look out amongst the great numbers of men of letters which 
the reputation of your genius bnngs to you teachers to whom we 
may apply for this purpose but it must be understood that I 
cannot make a bmdmg agreement with any of them For I would 
leave it entirely free to the parents to judge and choose as they 
shall see proper all the sliarc 1 pretend to claim is that of 
contributing my care and my money If therefore any one shall 
be found who relies upon his own talents he may repair thither 
but under the proviso that the said reliance is all he can count 
upon so far as I am concerned Farewell 

(BookIV 13 tr William Melmoth a d 1746) 

Phnj li fond of describing natural scenery and m this extract 
from a letter to Domitius ,ApoIlinans he gives a picture of the 
surroundings of his Tuscan country house which for mmuteness 
of detail and accuracy of delineation has few nvals in Roman 
literature 

T he kind concern you expressed when you heard of my 
design to pass the summer at my \al1a in Tuscany and 
your obliging endeavouts to dissuade roe from going to a 
place which you think unhealthy are extremely agreeable to me I 
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T he method JOU ha\e pursued, my dear PImy, in siftmg 
the cases of those denounced to you as Christians is ex 
trcmcly proper It is not possible to lay down any general 
rule which can be applied as the fixed standard in all cases of this 
nature No search should be made for these people , when they 
are denounced and found guilty they must be punished , with 
the rcstnction, however, that when the party denies himself to 
be a Christian, and shall gi\e proof that he is not (that is, by 
adonng our Gods), he shall be pardoned on the ground of repen- 
tance. even though he may have formerly incurred suspicion 
Informations without the accuser s name subsmbed must not 
be admitted in evidence against an>one, as it is introducing a v ery 
dangerous precedent, and by no means agreeable to the spirit of 
the age (x 96 97. tr Melmoth ) 

Fmally uc udl take an extract from the correspondence of 
IiIarcus Aurelius Emperor from a d ifii-tSo, more famous 
for his Greek ‘ Meditations', and his tutor Marcus Cornelius 
Fronto. whose reputation as an orator and man of letters was 
pro eminent m the second century The correspondence was 
f^iscovcred early m the nineteenth century, and is unfor 
tunatcly somewhat disjointed and frigmentaiy The foUowmg 
letter was written by Jtarcus Aurelius about x D 14^ before hh 

accession 

H ail, most rev crend master, 

\Vc are well By a satisfactory arrangement of meals I 
worked from three o’clock a m till eight Tor the next 
hour 1 paced about in slippers most contentedlj' before m\ 
bedroom Tlicn putting on mj boots and donning my cloak — 
for we had been told to come m that dress— I went off to paj mj 
respects to mj Lord * 

\\ e set out for the cliasc and did doughty deeds We did hear 
say that boan» had been bagged for we wire not lucky' enough 
to see any However wx climbed quite a steep hill , then m the 
afternoon wx came home I to my books so taking off my 
« The I mperor XBtonnus P>o» M Aurelius vras his adopted son and 

luecctsor 
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boots and doSng my dnss, I passed nearly tw'o hoars on my 
coachj reading Cato’s speech ‘ On the property of Psichra and 
another in ■'.vhich he impeached a tribune. ‘ Ho/ you cry to 
your boy, ‘ go as fast as you can and fetch me those speeches 
from the libraries of Apollo I’ It is no use j'oar sending, for those 
volumes, among others, have foHovred me here. So you mast 
get round the librarian of Tiberius’s library ; a little douceur 
•nil] be neces3ar3,', in which he and I can go share -vvhen I come 
bach to town. Well, these speeches read, I wrote a little nretched 
stuff, St to be dedicated to the deities of vruter and Sre : truly 
to-day I have been uniuclr*' in my nriring, the lucubration of 
a sportsman or a vintager, such as those whose catches ring 
through my bedroom, a noise evc-iy whit as hateful and weari- 
some as that of the law-courts. What is this I have said ? Xay, 
’tis true, for my master is an oraSor. 

I think r mtist have talren a chill, whether from walking about 
in slippers in the earn* morning, or from nriting badly, I .know 
not. I onl}’’ know that, rhetimy enough at all times, I seem to be 
more drivdling than ever to-day. So I nill pour the oil on m}’ 
head and go off to slc-ep, for not a drop of it do I intend to pour 
into my lamp to-day, so tired am I with riding and sneezing. 
Farcovell for my sake, dearest and sweetest of masters, whom I 
would make bold to say I long to see more than Rome itself. 

(tr. C. R. Haines.3 
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Literary cntia'^m « nfceaanlj' a late birth of the litcrarj' 
spint It implies on the one hand the accumulation of a 
considerable bods of literature so that the critic may first 
formuhtc and then test his rules, on the other it requues 
the grouth of nhat may be termed a Jitcnrj self-consciousncss, 
prompting m men 3 mmds the auestion * Why and hov ilocs an 
author write ? not mcrrlv ’ IVAat does he say to us ’ The 
literary history of Greece furnishes an interesting example of 
the advance which literature must make lieforr general questions 
about the art of WTiting are raised or inscstigated. In Greece, 
from Quite earl> times, the llomenc poems were constantly 
studica and quoted j«t, until the tiraeofAnstotlcf^S^-jsan C.J. 
there u little to shoiv that anv one had senously tried to discos er 
tlie secret of their power and influence Criticism was content 
to eonflne itself to questions of matter and to ignore those of 
stjle Homer, in Plato s phrxsc,* was the ' educator of Greece ' 
He was Bible and Cncjxfopodia m one Besides being a store* 
bouse of examples for moral instruction he was expected, some* 
what unreasonahij , to supply exact information on tcdmical 
subjects, swell os war and Inc arts and crafts Katurally inac- 
curacies and inconsistencies were easy to detect, wiih Uic result 
that he was accused of ' Ij mg ’—a fa\-ouritc charge against the 
poets Later on in the fillli century n c the growing interest 
in philosopiiy and the study of language led to further criticisms 
^me censured Homer s theology wlule his defenders endeavoured 
to explain away the dilScutlics by means of allegory Others 
questioned his use of certain words and cxprcssioas Here 
similarly the defence would reply cither with a new interpreta- 
tion or wth emendation of the text Such was the discuision 
which playt^ in earlier times around the Homeric poems Of 
hterary criticism there is os yet little or nothing though the fact 
that Homer continued to be studied is an educational text-book 
shows that his supremacy was appreciated howeitr uncntrcaJJy 
Plato indeed found himscU reluctantly oblipid to exclude Homer 
from his ideal State, chiefly on the ground that Homer and las 
fellow poets were mere ' imitators * and ' told lies ' about the 
> risto, feptihltc €06 E 
3793 A a 
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gods. On the other hand we hear of Alcibiades boxing the ears 
of a schoolmaster, who on being asked for a text of Homer replied 
that he had none. The first really critical appreciation of Homer 
was left to Plato’s pupil, Aristotle. Deducing his rules from tlie 
extant bod}’ of Greek literature, he adopted his master’s term 
Mimesis (=' imitation ’) — ^in the altered sense of 'representa- 
tion ’ and not of mere sla^dsh ‘ copying He notes that Poetry 
and the other fine arts are alike in resting on a common principle 
of ‘ imitation but differ according to the means, manner, and 
objects of the imitation. In Poetrj' the means are rhjdhm, 
language, and harmony, the objecls of imitation are persons in 
action, and the manner may be narrative, dramatic, or, as in 
Homer, a combination of both.^ On this foundation Aristotle 
builds up the first systematic exposition of the art of poet^' 
which we possess. The Poetics,- as this treatise is called, is in its 
present form only a fragment of the whole work, and, as it 
stands, deals principall}' nith Tragedy. Aristotle Mas the first 
to lay it doivn that poetry should be judged from an aesthetic 
rather than a moral standpoint. He was also the first critic to 
grasp the nature of ‘ poetic truth ’. The poet, he says, deals with 
universals, the historian with particular facts ; so that Poetrj'’ 
is * more philosophical ’ than History. 

In the sphere of poetry Aristotle supplied a fresh equipment to 
criticism. In his Rhetoric he clarified previous thought on the 
subject of prose {i.c. oratorical) literature. Defining rhetoric 
as the ' art of persuasion ’, he makes a dose analysis of human 
motives, character, and feelings, and of the argiraents best_ 
adapted to influence each. Aristotle's critical studies in literature 
. were continued by his successor, Theophrastus (372-2S7 B. c.), 
who wrote both on prose and on poetry. To him is attributed 
the dmsion of style into tire ‘ grand the 'intermediate', and 
the ‘ plain ’, a distinction adopted later by many of the Roman 
writers, including Cicero. 

With the beginning of the third century B. c. we pass to the 
Age of Scholarship. At Alexandria and, later, at Pergamum 
in Asia Minor, important libraries were founded and developed. 
Both became busy centres ot leanung. ' Scholarship ’ is an 
accurate term to appty to the studies of these two schools. 

’ 1. e. Hotner speaks at times in his own person, at times through the 
mouth of one of his characters. 

- See Bywater’s Translation, Clarendon Press, 1920. ‘ .A.ristotle, On the 
A ri of Poetry.' 
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They ^^•c^e principally occupied with the preparation of com 
mentanes on the classical waters the study of grammar 
and textual criticism Their mam contnbution to literarj 
criticism was the compilation assoaated especially with the 
names of Aristophanes of Byzantium (257'i8o b c ) and Anstar 
chus (c 216-143 B c ) head:> in succession of the school at 
Alexandna of canons or carefully selected lists of standard 
authors grouped according to fheir subject matter Homer is 
at the head of the Epic poets Demosthenes leads the orators 
Thucj’dides the historians The canons were chiefly valuable 
because being draum up i\ith some discrimination thej stereo- 
typed in the schools the study of the best rather than the worst 
authors and thus assisted to preserve the best the order of 
merit winch they assign to indivndual authors is of slighter 
consequence 

Both these schools came into direct contact with Rome and 
had an important influence upon Latm literary development 
It was due to Crates of Mallos* that the study of Grammar 
was first introduced into Rome (c 168 b c) While there 
on a mission from the kmg of Pergamum he fell by acadent 
into an own sew er and broke his leg During hjs convalescence 
he amused himself by giving lectures to an enthusiastic audience 
They dealt with the subject of Grammar a term used in 
a wide sense and embraang the exerase of literary apprecia 
tion (especiallj that of poetry) as well as the study of formal 
grammar The impulse given to the pursuit of scholarslup 
at Rome made itself felt in various directions A few fragments 
survive of the Dtdascaltca written by L Acaus the tragic 
poet (170-r S6 B c ) * It gave a bnef history in verse 
Greek and Latin Poetry speaal prominence being allotted to 
the drama • His vnew-s on this and other subjects mcluding 
orthography were adversely cntiozed by C Lucihus {180- 
c 102 B c)* the satirist who«e fragmentary remains tou<i on 
many points of critical and grammatical interest They probably 
reflect the discussions of the Sapionic arde to w hich he belonged 
Sapio Afneanus the younger and his fnend Laelius were its 
leading members A detadied reference to the late develop- 
ment of Roman poetry attnbuted to Porcius Licrsius* 0 ? 90 

Cf Suetomas de Gfam/iuiicu | 2 

• S« pp 178 0 

See Merry StltcUd Fragmmti of EomnM P«/r> pp 143-4 

Sm pp 281 fl ‘or Ljcinns 

Aaz 
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appijcd hlnwH to sifting the gcnoine play* from the niais of 
ComposiUons then attributed to l^utiu* In thi« tuk hr had 
to some extent been anticipated by Acefus * Milo in hk turn 
lA-as to be followed In his more famotu ptmil. M TzarsTits 
\arbo* (IX&-27 B c.)* The m«t ieanicd of the Ronun*‘, 
M QuintUian c^ls him. Just os to Cicm) he was * the most 
accurate of our antiquarians Varro took all knmsfed^ for bis 
province He is quoted as saving before he u-as eight), that 
he had alread) u-ntten nearly 500 books and the tntnl mx) 
«*eli hav'e reached fioo before his death Of this prodigious 
output we has-e onl> fragments The treatise on Farming and 
part of his * I.atin Languatt srhich dealt nnndjxslh «ith 
ctymologj and grammar, alone survive complete Wiule he 
was mostlj concerned smU the accumulation of knowledge 
he show's a cormderablr interest in criiicism His storks On 
Ports , ' On Pofmt Ac, are lost Hut his satires contain 
man) literar) references He was cspeciallj interested in 
Roman Comcsl) He remarks that Caecilius deserv'es fint 
place for hts plots Terence (or lus cliaractrr^rawmg and 
j’Uutus for hts dialogue In another passage he notes that 
Titinios Terence Atta exhibit troth to diaracter’ while 
Trabea Alihus Caecilius have special skill In * exotmg the 
emotions It Is worth while to compare these criticisms with 
the canon of Seiligitiu quoted abovx Ehewhere Vnrro recognizes 
Theophrastus s threefold division of thr stvles taking I’acuvius 
asatjpcofthr grind I ualms of the ‘ plain and Terence 
of the infermetlnte If »c an |ustifird as probibl) wt ire, 
m taking these observations as t\*pical of \ arro s critical yxivvcr, 
he was sensible rather than firofound Roman critics gtncrall) 
liked to clothe ihcir subjects on a read) to-wcar 5)'5tem 
\ orro a categoncs perhajK come from tin. peg but on the vs hole 
they fit 

11 Varro was Rome s most learned writer Stilo a other pupil 
M Tut-UVS Cicero {xoO-43 n c)* was unquestionablv her 
greatest min of leften Oraton fetter tenting rhetoric 


• Wliom he (rrratly a ImlrvU JIa u aai4 to have remarked that I ad 

the ilusea wUhed to «{<eak la Latin ttiey would have spoken In the 
Uti^naga of Ilautuf • See Merry cp eti p i|5 

• V arro pronounced twenty^mae playa to be the undoubted work of 

■ - ItUgt 

‘ See pp 50611 

• See pp 9J J04tl 444 0 466 fi 49a f 
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B. c.). and forming perliaps part of a history of Latin Literature, 
^vritten in not \'er3’ poetical verse, may be quoted : 

’Mid the second Punic warfare did the Muse with pinioned flight 
Visit Romulus' nide people, v/ho in battle take delight.^ 

To the same period belongs the versified canon of Latin Comic 
Poets which is the compilation of Volcatius SEDicrrus (fi. c. 
100 B. c.).* The style in which it is written reminds one of the 
doggerel often seen in country churchyards, 

W HY is't our critics hesitate to ^y 

Wfliich poet owns Thah’a’s ® proudest bay ? 

I utter sentence mid this erring throng : 

Accept my canon — or be in the wrong ! 

Caecilius first, first prize to him I jield : 

Plautus is next and leads the laggard field. 

Third burning Naevius : if fourth we need, 

Fourth place to thee, Lidnius, I cede. 

Atilius fifth, sixth Terence will I rate, 

Turpilius seventh : Trabea makes eight. 

Ninth Lanuvinus, tenth and last behold 
Old Ennius added — great in being old ! 

Of the comic poets mentioned, with the exception of Terence 
and Plautus, we have little knowledge and scanty remains. 
Caecilius, though commended by otlier Roman writers, seems to 
.stand too high in the ' order of merit Terence certainly should 

‘ be ranked higher than sixth. In any event, a critic is not a judge 
placing ' the competitors in a flat - race. Sedigitus miscon- 
•ceived the objects and prindples of the Alexandrine scholars in 
drawing up their lists. The real significance of _Ale.xandrine 
methods was more surdy grasped by the grammarian L. Aelius 
Stilo (c. 154-74 B. c.), friend of Ludlios and tutor of Varro 
and Cicero. Amtarchus, the .^exandrine scholar, whose name 
by Horace’s time had come to signify all that was acute in 
criticism, had subjected the text of Homer to a critical recension, 

• clearing away spurious and interpolated passages. Stilo similarly 

’ Tr. J. Wight X>a£f, A Literary History of Home, p. 1 19. See Meny, 
-op. cil., p. 174. 

- See Merry, op. cil., p, 176, • The Muse of Comedy. 
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pli!!o?ophv, poetn,- {•vf-n— -tlu.-rc was no brandi of I^tin Litera- 
ture on wliici! lie did not kat’s hi.-> ni.irJ:. He hiniscH dtscrilKS 
his enthusiasm for literature in his speech on behalf of the Greek 
poet Archias, whcHe right to Koman citirenship had been con- 
tested. After a sfiort technical defence of Arthhis's ciaim, he 
enlarges upon the utility of literature bath to the indhddual and 
to the State, ' I cove'mj*- succcs.s and my courage', he sa}"?, 

' to the example of old ■writer.^. Vet I am prepared to defend 
literature on other than utilitarian grotmd.s.’ 

E ven U we could not point to results so valuable- a.s these, 
if it were merely c.niojmcnl riiat \ms sought in such 
pursuits, still, I take it, amu would consider a recreation 
like this humane and liberal. OUu-r enjojments are not suited 
to all season.®, all times of life, all pl.aces ; the study of literature 
stimulates u.s in Iwyhood, delights us in old age, is an ornament 
in prosperity, a comfort and a refuge in adve.'sity, a joy at home, 
no hindrance abroad; it helps us through a sleepless night, it 
goes rrith us on our travels and is our companion in the country. 

(pro ArcMa, 7. 15.) 

In his j'outh Cicero him.'df had translated the Aslrorcmica of 
the Alexandrine poet .Aratus into hexameters which, if of no 
great merit, had at any rate revealed some of the technical 
possibilities of I.atin rnetre.* But his writings, ardent and 
c.xpcrt as he was in the cause of literature, cont ain disappointingly 
little in the way of {X)<itical cnticbm — a few' scattered morsels. 
The most interesting of them is a reference, in a letter to his 
brother Quintus, to the recently published poem of Lucretius. 

‘ The poems of Lucretius he w-rites, ' are, as }'ou say — full of 
flashes of genius, jx-t full of art.’ From otiier passages it is clear 
that Gccro went back on his early flirtations with Alexandrinism 
and wooed a native love in the shape of tlie old poets Ennius, 
Pacusdus, and Accins, many of svhose fragments owe their sunds'al 
to Cicero’s quotation, fie has a special regard for Ennius. 
He praises him for the ‘ tenderness, sensibility, and moral earnest- 
ness ' of his s-erses on Cassandra, and exclaims, ‘ Ah ! what a 
noble poet is Ennius, despised though he be by our chanters 
of Euphorion.’ Elsewhere, he sends Atticus a vase parodsdng 

‘ Lacrctins pays them the sincere compliment of careful imitation. 
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»lule another of a quite opposite character is preferred by those 
who are better qualified to p\e their judgement ? ' • You have 
started a ^e^y pertinent question/ said I . * but, perhaps the 
public at large will not appro\e my answer to it ’ *And what 
concern need that give you/ rephed Atticus, ‘ if it meets the 
approbation of Brutus ? * ' Very true, said I , ' for t had rather 
my sentiments on the qualifications of an orator should please 
you and Brutus, than all the world besides but as to my 
eloquence, I should wish this to please every one For he who 
speaks m such a manner as to please the people must inevitably 
receive the approbation of the learned As to the truth and 
propriety of w^t I hear. I am indeed to judge of this for myself, 
as well as I am able but the general merit of an orator must 
and will be decided b> the effects which his eloquence produces 
For (m my opinion at least) there are three things which an 
orator should be able to effect . vis to inform his hearers, to 
please them and to move their passions By what qualities m 
the speaker each of these effects may be produced, or by what 
defiaenaes they are either lost or but imperfectly performed is 
an inquiry which none but an artist can resolve , but whether 
an audience is really so affected by an orator as shall best answer 
his purpose must be left to their own feelings and tlie decision 
of the pubhc. The learned therefore, and the people at Urge 
ha\e never disagreed about who %vas a good orator and who was 
othenvjse 

‘ For do you suppose that, while the speakers mentioned 
above were m being they bad not the same degree of reputation 
among the learned as among the populace ? If you had inquired 
of one of the latter, who was the roost eloquent man in the city, 
be might have hesitated whether to say Antonms or Crassus . or 
this man perhaps would have mentioned the one, and that the 
other Butwouldany one have given the preference to Phihppus, 
though otherwise a smooth, a sensible, and a facetious speaker ? 
—that Philippus whom we, who form our judgement upon these 
matters by rules of art have decided to have been the next in 
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for the uncouth vigour of the older poets. We may sunnise from 
his own record as a prose-critic that he could sympathize with 
their stri\Tngs after artistic perfection. 

As a critic Cicero’s main strength and interest lie in his exp(^- 
tion of the principles of oratoricS prose, in the practice of which 
he was an acknowledged master. In his early days, with 
characteristic industry,^ he had cultivated his powers by 
the production of rhetorical text-books. These, however, were 
technical works. To his later years we owe the treatment of 
the subject on broader lines in the Dc Oraiore (55 b. c.), 
and in the Bruins and the Oraior, written some ten years 
alter.- At the time of Cicero’s entry upon public life oratory 
at Rome had already reached a high degree of perfection. 
Some critics even thought that its best days were already 
OT'er. Its practitioners were arraj^ed in two conflicting schools 
of thought, the Attic which preferred a severelj’- plain and con- 
densed style and the Asiatic which favoured a florid and elaborate 
one.® Cicero was inclined at first to follow the Asiatics, but 
gradually he evolved a style somewhere between the two which 
he himself calls Attic, denying this title to the so-called Attidsts 
who, he thinks, forget that the Attic orators used ornament and 
rhythm as well as plainness of diction. He protests that oraton^ 
must appeal to the many as well as the few, and that this is the 
real test of the great orator. 

‘ 1 ^TJT wherefore ', interrupted Atticus, ‘ do you say, " in your 

r^own opinion, and in that of the public at large”? In 

-* — ^ deciding the merits of an orator, does the opinion of the 
vulgar, think you, always coincide with that of the learned ? 
Or rather, does not one recrive the approbation of the populace, 

* ' I never let a single day go by -without some exercise in oratory,’ he 
says of his early life. Bruius, 509. 

* The De Oraiarc is didactic in tone and deals -with the education of an 
orator, his diction and delivery. The Oraior is an essay on the ideal orator. 
The Bruius shetches the progress of Roman oratory down to Cicero's own 
day and contains a masterly series of brief judgements on the various 
orators of Rome. 

’ The Attiosts claimed to base their style on that of the older and 
simpler orators of Athens. The Asiatics followed the later rhetoricians 
•who developed the rhetoric of Isocrates into an ornate style : this develop- 
ment seems to have taken place in the Roman province of Asia. In 
Cicero’s day Hortensins x^resented Asianism, Calvus, the ‘ modem ’ poet 
and an orator as vrdl, Attidsm. 
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th« ornament (* the flowers of language and thought ) should 
rather be concentrated on certain points, so that these ma\ 
'stand out with the bnlhancc of gems’ * 

Cicero for all his insistence on the popular appeal of great 
oratory, lacked nothing ui appreciation of one uncompromising 
exponent of the austerer sljle In one of those conamtrated 
fi\e-line essa>”s in criticism,* recording his judgement on his con 
temporanes. he paj-s an unqualified tribute to the spare Atticism 
of Oiesar * 

I ''0 the purest elegance of expression (which is equally 

I necessary to every well bred citiien as to an orator) 

A Caesar has added all the s'anous ornaments of style so 
that he seems to exhibit the finest painting in the most adi-an 
tageous point of inew As he has such extnordmary merit ei'cn 
in the tenor of his language, 1 must confess that there u no 
person I knoiv of (0 whom he should yield tlie preference- 
Bc<tdes his manner of speaking both as to Jits loice and gesture, 
IS splendid and noble, without the least appearance of artifice or 
aflectation , and there is a dignity m his \-ery presence wluch 
bespeaks a great and elevated mind * Inde^ ’ said Brutus, 
‘ his orations please me highly , for I have had the satisfaction 
to read seversd of them He has likewise written some Commen- 
lanes * or short memoirs of hjs own transactions ’ ' And such ’ 
said I as merit the highest approbation for they are plain, 
correct and graceful and divested of all the ornaments of 
language so as to appear (if I roav be allowed the expression) 
in a kind of undress But while he pretended only to furnish the 
loose materials for such as might be inclined to compose a regular 
history he may, perhaps have gratified the vanity of a few 
literary fnseiirs* but he has ccrtamly prevented all sensible 

Contrast the Views ot JVtronius p 378 • Contained in the BmiMs 

• Caesar himself took a keen interest in cnlical questions He was the 
author of a lost treatise on Crantnar bom which survives the memorable 
advice avoid an unprecedented or unfamiliar word as yon would ft rock 
at sea lie adroifM Terence for the punty of his style 

* bee pp 391 fi 

» » e ' those silly writers who vdl needs be fmihng up his exploits with 
the curling tongs 1 VSightDoff »p «l p 408 
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merit ? Nobody would, I am certain. For it is the invariable 
prerogative of an accomplished orator to be reckoned such in 
the opinion of the people. Though Antigenidas, therefore, the 
musician, might say to his scholar, who was but coldiy received 
by the public, Plaj* on, please me and the Mus<^ ; I shall say 
to my friend Brutus, when he mounts the rostra, as he frequently 
does. Play to me and the people ; that those who hear him may 
be sensible of the effect of his eloquence, while I can liketrise 
a muse myself vith remarking the causes which produce it. WTien 
a citizen hears an able orator, he readily credits what is said ; he 
imagines everything to be true, he believes and relishes the force 
of it ; and, in short, the persuasive language of the speaker wins 
his absolute, his hearty assent. Yon, who are possessed of a 
critical knowledge of the art, what more will you require ? The 
listening multitude is charmed and capti\'ated by the force of 
his eloquence, and feels a pleasure which is not to be resisted. 
■\\Tiat here can you find to censure ? The whole audience is 
either flushed with Joy or o\'erwheImed with grief ; it smiles or 
weeps, it loves or hates, it scorns or enries, and, in short, is 
alternately seized with the various emotions of pity, shame, 
remorse, resentment, wonder, hope, and fear, according as it is 
influenced by the language, the sentiments, and the delivery of the 
speaker. In this case, what necessity is there to awrait the 
sanction of a critic ? For here, whatever is approved b}' the 
feelings of the people must be equally so by men of taste and 
erudition ; and, in this instance of public decision, there can be 
no disagreement between the opinion of the -iTilgar and that of 
the learned. 

(Brutus, 1S3, tr. Watson.) 

From this it follows that a great style should combine aU the 
elements of excellence, ‘ such an excellence he explains, ‘ as is 
most adapted to interest the audience, yet such as will not only 
delight, but delight without satiety ’I Cicero insists that mere 
uninterrupted display, w'hether in prose or in poetry, soon palls : 

• X>e Oralore iii, 96 g. 
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the ornament (‘ the flowers of language and thought ') should 
rather be concentrated on certain points so that these may 
stand out with the bnlhance of gems * 

Cicero for all his insistence on the popular appeal o{ great 
oratory lacked nothing in appreciation of one uncompromising 
exponent of the austerer style In one of those concentrated 
five>line essaj^ in cnticism * recording his judgement on his con* 
temporaries he pays an unqualified tribute to the spare Atlicum 
of Caesar * 

tlie purest elegance of expression (which is equaUj 
I necessary to every well bred cituen as to an orator) 

^ Caesar has added the \anous ornaments of style so 
that he seems to exhibit the finest painting m the most advan 
tageous pomt of view As he has such cxtraordinarj merit even 
in the tenor of his language I must confess that there is no 
person I know of to whom he ^ould jield the preference 
Besides his manner of speaking both ns to his \ oice and gesture 
IS splendid and noble without the least appearance of artifice or 
afiectation , and there is a dignity m his v'ery presence which 
bespeaks a great and elevated mmd ‘ Inde^ said Brutus 
‘ his orations please me highly , for \ have had the satisfaction 
to read several ot them He has likewTse written some Cotmntn 
tanes * or short memoirs of his own transactions * ' And such ' 
said I as merit the highest approbation , for thej are plain 
correct and graceful and diiested ot all the ornaments of 
language so as to appear (if 1 may be alloned the expression) 
m a kind of undress But while he pretended only to furnish the 
loose materials for such as might be inclined to compose a regular 
history he may peihaj« have ratified the \-anity of a few 
literary /nsriirs* but he has certamly prevented all sensible 

Coauast the vie«rs ot Petromus p 378 ' Contained m the ilrulur 

• Cdesar h msell took a keen intecest la cnuca.1 <\wMtwjns He was tke 
author ol a lost treatise on Gramninr troin which survives the memorable 
advice avoid an unprecedented or uaiaDuliar word as you would a rock 
at sea He admired Terence lor the punty of bis style 

• See pp 39J ft 

‘ i e 'those siUy writers who wiUneeds be frutliDg up hia exploits with 
the curling tong^ t Wight Duff op ett p 408 
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men from attempting any improvement on his plan. For, in 
histor5^ nothing is more pleasing tlian a correct and elegant 
brevity of expression.’ 

[Brultis, 261, tr. Watson.) 

This last sentence leads to some consideration of Cicero’s \dews 
on History, after which we may take our leave of him. In one of 
Cicero’s works Atticus is reprinted as urging Cicero to ' adorn 
the country which he has already saved ’ by writing her history. 
The earlier Roman historians, he says, are rough and ready, 
careless and duU, and their writings are such as scarcely deserve 
the title of historj'. ‘ For Historj’’, as you also agree, is a task 
which more than any other requires rhetorical treatment, and 
so is just suited to your powers.’ This view — that history is the 
province of oratory — is the complement of that expressed in the 
Be Oralore, namely, that the study of history is part of the 
business of the orator, an opinion shared, as ^vilI subsequently 
be shown, by Quintilian.^ To us the notion of ' rhetorical treat- 
ment ’ suggests an incongruity — how, we wonder, can rhetoric 
be consistent with a dispassionate presentation of the^ facts ? 
Ail that can be said is that here Cicero is neither behind nor 
ahead of the judgement of his age. History since the tirne 
of the Greek historians, Ephorus and Theopompus, the pupils 
of Isocrates, had been regarded as a field for rhetorical display. 
Even their predecessor, Thucydides, most philosophic^ of 
ancient historians, shows more than traces of rhetorical influence. 
Oratory, in Cicero’s eyes, embraces the whole field of knowledge 
and education, and therefore inevitably includes history. The 
general recognition of this doctrine in classical times may be 
inferred from the fact that Livy’s History of Rome, in spite of 
its defects, was never really superseded.^ 

Literary criticism in Q. HoRiiTios Flaccus {65-S b.c.)® is 
first foimd in his Satires, where though admitting ius obhgations 
to Lucilius he is not afraid to censure him for his inconsequence 
and want of care for literary form.'* For his own Satires he 
expressly disclaims the title of poetrj' in words interesting both as 
a piece of typical self-scrutiny and because thej' give the key of 
much of his later criticism. 

' See p. 3S0. 

- See the remarks on Livy, p. 404. * See pp. 69 B., 166, zSS B., 335 B. 
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F irst, be it understood, I maJve no claim 
To rank with those who bear a poet’s name ; 

Tis not enough to turn out lines complete, 

Each with its proper quantum of five feet. 

Colloquial verse a man may wnte like me, 

But (trust an author) *tis not poetry. 

No ; keep that name for genius, for a soul 
Of Heaven’s own fire, for words that grandly roll. 

Hence some have questioned if the Muse we call 
The Comic Muse be really one at a : 

Her subject ne'er aspires, ber style ne’er glo\vs, 

And, save that she talks metre, she talks prose 
' Ay but the angry father shakes the stage. 

When on his graceless son he pours bis rage ' . , . 

Well, could Pomponius’ sire to life return. 

Think you he’d rate his son m tones less stem ? 

So then 'Us not suffiaent to combine 
Well<hosen words in a well-ordered Ime, 

When, take away the rhythm, the self-same words 
Would suit an angry fatlier off the boards. 

Strip what I >ente, or what Lucilius wrote. 

Of cadence and succession, time and note, 

Reverse the order, put those words behind 
That went before, no poetry you’ll find 
But break up this, ‘ fy/ieit battle's braten door 
Blood hollered Dfseord from tls fastenings tore,' ^ 

’Tis Orpheus mangled by the Maenads still 
The bard remains, unlunb him as juu wiH 

(Sat i 4, 39-62, tr. Conington ) 

Poetry to Horace is a specialized and exclusive craft, 
requirmg special talent and an infimtude of care Just as 
Cicero s picture of the ideal oratOT is an elaborate piece of self- 
portraiture, so is Horace expounding the theory of which he 
himself IS the supreme practmoner Hts fundamental precepts 
' A lute from Cnmas 
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are amplified in the Letter to the PisosI wiitten some ten or 
fifteen years later. Long kno^vn by the misleading title — ^which 
would doubtless have drawn a smile from the author — of The Art 
of Poetry, this work has never ceased to influence literary thought, 
noticeabty in England' from the time of Spenser and Jonson 
dovTiwards, and, most of all, in the early eighteenth centime 
It is no formal treatise, but a collection of aphorisms, often com- 
monplace but always perfect in expression and practical in 
outlook. ' The labour of the file ' (said of the conscientious 
artist), ‘ The mountain labours and the mouse is bom ’ (of the 
pretentious writer of epic), ‘ Homer nodding ‘ The purple 
patch ’ — these and man\' other instances show how admirably 
Horace conforms to Pope’s definition of ' rrit ’ ; 

' What oft rvas thought, but ne’er so well expressed.’ 

This ‘ painstaking felicity ’ - of e-xpression is not, however, 
Horace’s only merit. Practical hints abound, limited in mew 
perhajK, but alwaj’s full of shrewd sense. ' Listen to the voice 
of criticism — ^your own and others’,’ ‘ Be slow to pubh'sh, quick 
to destroy ’ 

(' Wbot’s kept at borne you cancel by a stroke : 

^\hat’s sent abroad you never can revoke ’), 

above all, ‘ study consistency, proportion, order,’ ‘ avoid ex- 
tremes ’ — these are characteristic maxims. ‘ They have still 
their value, and were particularly suited to an age when there 
were so many aspirants to literary fame, and when flatterj’^ was 
often made a substitute for candid criticism.’ ® 

Selection from so quotable a work is a difiicnit task. The 
choice of the two passages which follow is due to their historical 
interest. In the first Horace recommends a return to the Greeks, 
the inventors and perfecters of all types of Drama.-* Rome’s 
carelessness alone has prevented her from rh'alling the Greeks in 
literature as in arms. 

* Based upon an essay on poetry by one tseoptolemns of Parium, an 
.\lexandrian writer of uncertain date. It is odd that Horace should go to 
Heoptolemus in preference to Aristotle’s Potties, yet not more so than 
that Cicero’s philosophical essays should be based on the successors of 
Plato and Aristotle and not on the masters themselves. 

* See p. 378. 

’ D’ Alton, Horace and His Age, p. 034, 

* Notice that Horace here, as often in the treatise, is concerned particu- 
larly with the Drama (cf. pp. 1S5-6). 
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M y Jnends make Greece 3WDr model when yoa ^v^te 
And turn her flumes over day and mght 
^ But Plautus pleased our sires the good old /ollts 
They praised his numbers and they praised his jokes 
They did twas mighty lolCTant in them 
To praise where MTSdom would perhaps condemn 
That IS if joii and I and our compeers 
Can trust our tastes our fingers and our ears 
Know polished «it from horse play and can tell 
WTiat verses do and what do not tun well 
After a brief sketch of the progress of Tragedy and Comedj in 
Greece he contmues 

O UR poets ha\ e Ined alt things nor do thej 
Deserve least praise who follow their own way 
And tell in comedj or history piece 
Some story of home-grow th not draivn tiom Greece 
Nor would the land we love be now more strong 
In warrior s prowess than in poet s song 
Did not her bards with one consent declme 
The tedious task to alter and refine 
Dear Pisos J as you pruc old Numa s blood 
Set down that work and that alone as good 
Which blurred and blotted checked and counter-checked 
Has stood all tests and issued forth correct 
Because Democritus thinks fit to say 
That wretched art to genius must give way * 

'Stands at the gate of Helicon and guards 
Its prccmct against all but crazj bards 

* U ts oaly (atr to Horace to add tsw views on tiie relation of art and 
insp rattan w^ch occur later in the treatise 

Dut here occurs a question sotne men start 
If good vene comes icom nature or from art 
Tor me I cannot see bow native w t 
Can e cr dispense with art or art w th it 
Set them to puH together they re agreed 
^nd each suppt es what each Is found to need 

(virr Fofi 408 fi tr Ginington } 
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Our witlings keep long nails and untrimmed hair, 

Much in brown studies, in the bath-room rare. 

For things are come to this ; the merest dunce. 

So but he choose, may start up bard at once, 

MTiose head, too hot for hellebore ^ to cool. 

Was ne’er submitted to a barber’s tool. 

WTiat ails me now’, to dose myself each spring ? 

Else had I been a very swan to sing. 

Well, never mind ; mine be the whetstone’s Jot, 

MTiich makes steel sharp, though cut itself win not. 
Although no writer, I may yet impart 
To %vriting folk the precepts of their art, 

Mdience come its stores, what trains and forms a bard. 

And how a work is made, and how 'tis marred. 

{Ars Pod., 261 ff., tr, Conington.) 

We may observe in this ' return to the Greeks ’ a divergence from 
the principles of his immediate predecessors. Here as elsewhere 
Horace shows little sympathy with the older Roman poets 
whom in early youth he had been obliged to study under the eye 
and rod of his master Orbilius ‘ the flogger '. It is their artless- 
ness which he most deplores. In this dislike a Varro or a Cicero 
could hardly have shared, though the Alexandrines would have 
supported him in his plea for careful workmanship, and with 
this side of . Alexandrinism Horace would have been in full 
accord. His advice to a would-be poet to keep his lay locked up 
‘ for full nine years ’ has indeed been thought to contain a direct 
reference to Cinna’s Zmyrnar Where he parts company with 
the ‘ modems ’ is in commending the broad and healthy spirit 
of classical Greek literature as a better pattern for imitation ttan 
the pedantic dilettantism of Alexandria. 

Horace is evidently in conflict with current criticism in another 
passage dealing with ' poetic diction ’. 

I N words again be cautious and select, 

And duly pick out this, and that reject. 

High praise and honour to the bard is due 
MTiose de.xteroas setting makes an old word new. 

' The ancient cure for madness. ’ See p. 359. 
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Uay more, should *ome recondite subject need 
Fresh signs to make it dear to those who read 
A ponTf of jssuujg terms till now unused 
If claimed \nth modest) is neer refused 
New words wil! find acceptance if they flow 
Forth from the Greek witli just a twast or so 
But whj should Rome capriciously forbid 
Our bards from doing what their fathers did ’ 

Or why should Plautus and Caealius gam 
Mrliat Virgil or what \ anus asks m \'am i 
Nay I myself if with my scanty wit 
I com a word or two why grudge me it 
When Ennius and old Cato boldlj flung 
Their terms broadcast and amplified our tongiic ? 

To utter words stamped current by the mill 
Has always been thought tight and always will 
\Vhen forests shed their foliage at the fall 
The earliest bom stiU drops the first of all 
So fades the elder race of words and so 
TTie younger generations bloom and grow 

(Art Peel 46 n Ir Corungton ) 

It is known that the Augustans — the poets at any rale— 
dclibcratclj cultuatcd a literary language from which all 
vulgar HOrda «ere excluded Duiunum-es and compound 
words — at all times a feature of the spoken langu^ige and the 
source of much of the peculiar charm found m Catullus s 
poetry m a prenous generation — hai c scarcely a place in Horace 
or Virgil Horace again though aioiding the uncompromising 
punsm of a Julius Caesar insists on usage as bcmg the only 
<ound canon for the choice of words New words anq compounds 
may be admitted but only if analogy especially Greek analogy 
supports them V irgil during and after his life xvas pursued 
as Homer had been by a l«>5t of petty detractors who foimd 
particular fault mth his inRovntions Such innovations were 
Graecisms both of grammar and vixabularv and the use of old 
words m new senses a supjxiscd fault which eien his fnend 
*703 B b 
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Our witlings keep long nails and untrimmed hair. 

Much in brouTi studies, in the batlj-room rare. 

For things are come to this ; the merest dunce. 

So but he choose, may start up bard at once, 

Whose head, too Iiot for hellebore ’ to cool, 

Was ne'er submitted to a barber's tool. 

MTtat ails me now, to dose myself each spring ? 

Eke had I been a very s\van to sing. 

Well, never mind : mine be tlie whetstone’s lot, 

MTiidt makes steel sharp, though cut itself uill not. 
Altliough no writer, I may yet impart 
To writing folk the precepts of their art, 

WTicnce come its stores, what trains and forms a bard. 

And how a work is made, and how 'tis marred. 

(A rs Pod., 261 if., tr, Conington.) 

We may observe in this ' return to the Greeks ’ a divergence from 
the principles of his immediate predecessors. Here as ekewbere 
Horace shows little sjmpathy with the older Roman poets 
whom in early youth he had been obliged to study under the ej-e 
and rod of his master Orbilius ‘ the fiogger It is their artless- 
ness which he most deplores. In thk dislike a l^arro or a Cicero 
could hardly have shared, though the Alexandrines would have 
supported fiim in his pica for careful workmanship, and with 
this* side of Alexandrinism Horace would have been in full 
accord. His adrice to a would-be poet to keep hk lay locked up 
‘ for full nine years ’ has indeed been thought to contain a direct 
reference to China’s Zviyrna.- MTicre he parts compan}* with 
the ‘ modems ' is in commending the broad and healthy spirit 
of classical Greek literature as a better pattern for imitation fiian 
the pedantic dilettantism of Alexandria. 

Horace is eridently in conflict with current criticism in another 
passage dealing with ' poetic diction '. 

I N words again be cautious and select. 

And duly pick out this, and that reject. 

High praise and honour to the bard is due 
■Whose dexterous setting makes an old word new. 

* The ancient cure for madness. ’ See p. 355. 
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Nay more, should some recondite subject need 
Fresh signs to make U dear <0 those who read, 

A power of issuing terms till now unused 
If claimed 'nth modestj is ne er ref«ed 
New words will find acceptance if they flow 
Forth from the Greek mth just a twist or so 
But why should Rome capnaously forbid 
Our bards from doing wtot their fathers did ? 

Or why should Plautus and Caccilius gam 
What Virgil or what Vanus asks in '"am ? 

Nay I myself if with my scanty wit 
I com a word or t« 0 why grudge me it 
Wlien Ennius and old Cato boldly flung 
Their terms broadcast and amplified our tongue } 

To utter words stamped current by the null 
Has Bl'va}*s been thought nght and a]u’3>7 wiU 
When forests shed theu’ foliage at the fall. 

The eatUesl bom still drops the first of all 
So fades the elder race of words and so 
The younger generations bloom and grow 

{Ars Pert 46 fl tr Conmgton ) 

It IS known that the Au^ustans— the poets at saiy rate— 
dehberately cultivated a literary language from winch all 
vulgar words were excluded Dinunutu’es and compound 
words — at all tunes a feature of the spoken language and the 
source of much of the peculiar charm found in Catullus s 
poetry in a previous generation— hai e scarecly a place m Horace 
or Virgil Horace again though avoiding the uncompromising 
punsm of a Julius Caesar insists on usage as ^ing the only 
sound canon for the choice of words New words and compounds 
may be admitted but Only if analogy espeoally Greek analogy 
supports them \ irgd dunng and after his lUe was pursued 
as Homer had been by a host of petty detractors who found 
particular fault with his innovations Such innovations were 
Graecismsboth of grammar and vocabulary and the use of old 
words m new senses a sujjposed fault which even hts fnend 
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I’m dubbed Alcaeus, and retire in force : 

And who is he ? Callimachus of course ; 

Or, if ’tis not enough, I bid him rise 
Mimnermus,^ and he swells to twice his size. 

Writing myself, I'm tortured to appease 
Those wasp-like creatures, our poetic bees : 

But when my pen's laid down, my sense restored, 

I rest from boring, rest from being bored. 

{Ej). ii. 2. 87-105.) 

Of the lines next quoted a competent critic^ says that they ‘ are 
not only as admirable practical admce on the culti\’ation of style 
as any ever given, but explain the secret of Horace’s own ease 
in -writing '. Even those who censure Horace for his ' golden 
mediocrity ’ and his want of deep feeling admit the essential 
charm and beauty which invest his picture of the ideal Latin poet. 

B ad poets are our jest : yet they delight. 

Just like their betters, in whate’er they write. 

Hug their fool’s paradise, and, if you’re slack 
To give them praise, themselves supply the lack. 

But he who meditates a work of art, 

Oft as he -writes, will act the censor’s part : 

Is there a word wants nobleness and grace. 

Devoid of weight, imworthy of high place ? 

He bids it go, though stifiBy it decline. 

And cling and cUng, like suppliant to a shrine : 

Choice terms, long hidden from the general -vdew. 

He brings to day and dignifies anew, 

\i'hich, once on Cato’s and Cethegus’ lips, 

Now pale their light' ^d suffer dim eclipse ; 

New phrases, in the world of books unknown. 

So use but father them, he makes his own : 

Fluent and limpid, like a crj'stal stream. 

He makes Rome’s soil ^vith genial produce teem. 

{Ep. ii. 2. 105-121, tr. Conington.) 

Of Colophon, a Greek elegiac poet of the time of Solon. 

W. Y. &llar, Horace and the Elegiac Poets, p. no. 
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The intolerance or bias shown in Horace’s (and Cicero's) judge* 
jncnts upon Roman poets has no place in the literal^' sun'e)’s 
found more than once in the poems of P. OviDius Naso (43 n. c.- 
17 A. D ) ’ Tlicy abound in Rencrous eulopj'. sometimes more 
generous than discriminating.* Ovid’s habit Is to sum up each 
poet's qualities in a conasc epithet. Ennius is 

Supreme In genius, unrefined m art 
Callimachus, conversely, has * art * without ‘ genius ’, Doubtless 
some epithets arc conventional or superficial. Yet Ovnd recog* 
nizes — as few of hts contemporanes seem to have done — the 
sublime element in Lucretius’s poetry ; 

Poet sublime, thy song shall ever sound 
Till one da^ s haimc all the earth confound. 

The decline m po.t*AuRuslan times of both oratorj* and 
poetry IS a commonplace vMiat is less familiar is the fact Uiat 
some at any rate of the Romm \miers soon realized and sought 
to account for it Tlic ti«t of these is C VcixEios Pattrculus 
fc iqo C-3tA 0 ).*uhomterPOses in his outline of history three 
literary passages ‘ one o( whicu attempts to explain the decline 
as due to a natural law of nsc and fall * 

I CANNOT resist the temptation to state here a problem 
which I have often pondered, without ever succeeding 
in clearing it up. Can we suflicicntly express the strange* 
ness of the fact that m each branch (of literature or art} the 
leading intellects have taken the same cast and forcgatliercd in 
the same brief period ? The period of a human life — and no long 
one either — saw tragedy become bnlhant through men of more 
than mortal genius, Aeschj'los, Sophocles, and Eunpides ; 
another such period did the same- for the Old Comedy, under the 
hands of Cratinus, Arwtophanes. and Cupolis. Sfenander, witli 
Philemon and Diphilus (as close to him m workmanship as they 
were m date), produced the Nciv Comedy and left it perfect 
' See pp 133 a , isj fi n* ft 

• He IS as ready to prophesy immorUUty for e g Aratus, the meteoro- 
logical poet of Alexandria as lor Homer • Sec pp 4I4 ff 

* The other two are conventronal lists m the manner ot the gram- 
manans and less sensible than some, e g tn « list 0/ Aogustaa poets 
Horace does not appear, while Vlrglljs bracketed with apoetaster, Kabinas 
» The excellent translation quoted is from Ihof \\. C. Summers. TMe 
StlviT Agtof Lalm LUerature.pp 14J-.6 
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beyond all possibility of imitation, all within the space of a verj' 
few years. The philosophers again, whose stream descends from 
the lips of Socrates, and whose names I enumerated just now, 
how long after the death of Plato and Aristotle did they flourish ? 
\Vliat great name is there in eloquence before Isocrates or after 
his pupils and theirs ? So narrow the period here that every one 
that merits mention might have seen or been seen by his felJou's. 

And this holds good for Rome as much as Greece. Unless you 
go back to rough, tjTO performances, praiseworthy onh- as pioneer 
work, Roman traged}’ means Accius and his contemporaries, and 
the brilliant period of the pleasant humour of Latin corned}* was 
due to Caecilius, Terence, and Afranius — all of about tlie same 
age. So with the historians : reckon Lu-j' to the age preceding 
ours, and (apart from Cato and some early and little-knonm 
writers) they are the outcome of barely eighty years — and the 
productive period of poetry goes back no earlier and comes down 
no later. As for the eloquence of statesman or barrister, the per- 
fect form of prose e.\prcssion, I maintain, with apologies to Crassus, 
Scipio, Laelius, the Gracchi, Fannius, and Galba, that, leaving 
Cato again out of the reckoning, the time of general efflorescence 
is that of its chief representative Cicero. Veiy' few of his pre- 
decessors give pleasure, and there is not an orator who deserves 
respect but what either he may have seen Cicero or Cicero him. 
And any one who studies chronolog}^ will find the same 'thing 
applies to grammar, sculpture, and painting : the best.periqd of • 
each art is comprised rvithin verv’ narrow limits of time. 

I often try to find reasons for this phenomenon . . . but find 
none in whose correctness I feel confidence, some that are per- 
haps probable, and. in particular, ' these. Emulation it is that 
encourages talent : sometimes enyj*, sometimes admiration, fires 
the desire to imitate. Now Nature ordains that that which is the 
object of the highest endeavour shall reach the highest level ; per- 
fection is not easily maintained, and it is the law of Nature that 
what cannot go forward must go back. At the outset we are hot 
to catch up those we reckon ahead of us, but, once we abandon 
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hope o! passing or equalling them with our hope dies our interest 
It ceases to aim at a goal it can never attain regards this part icuLar 
province as now appropriated and looks round for a new one 

The insight shoi\n m Uic last pangnph is remarkable In a man 
who like Velleius has no claims to Iw considered a «enous 
liistonan and was probably a better soldier than writer But 
the cause to wluch he attnbules the decline xs onlv one ol many, 
political and social as ivell as litenrj Two liirlher reasons 
(besides the undoubted lact—implicti by \ cllcius— that the 
lery perfection of the Au/pistan wnttrs drove many of tbcir 
successors in despair ofl the mam roads of literature to sedi 
at whatever cost an} original eilecLs that might be gathered tn Us 
b} paths) will here be noticed Both arc uterary and both are 
symptomatK of the new era 

The first is the introduction of public readuigs bj the poets 
before a critical audit nce The original object no doubt was to 
obtam fncndl} cnticism of as >ct unpubh<hcd wwk When 
the practice first b<^an we arc uncertain It is usual)} attributed 
to Asmius I’ollio* (70 c c-5 A o) but there were literary 
salons and wc may be sure semi public readings liefore Pollio 
Horace as early as 35 n c has a significant reference to the 
custom as something alrtady well established » The * Recita 
tions grew more and more popular after the lime of Augustus 
In the jotinger I'lmys day (r 61 a d -e 213 a d} attend 
ance at them had become a social duty of an almost intolerable 
daracter As evergrowing crowds of imatcurs thronged tlic 
recitation halls indci^ndcnt cnticism the onguial object of 
these gatherings was etchanged for an uncntical enthusiasm 
wbidi became conventional Tlie effect on poetr} of the Rccjia 
tions was to give it a definitely rhetorical cast Ettranganecs 
were introduced to secure an effect however momentaty 
rorm was submerged m the diffuscncss characteristic of Silver 
Latin Poetry and clearly rhetorical m its ongm * 

Poll o vas a patron o< poets and the fnesd o( Vlrg 1 Prora the few 
scattered remarlu attr bated to him he was evidently a d seem ng and 
fearless cntic He detected la Salluit isaccuraclea to Caesar, 

and provrneialisnvs in Livy lie founded the first publ c library in Rome 
• cl Horace Sat 1 iv 1 33 Loath as I am in pnblic to rcUte And 
tb 11 71-3 Nor read I save to Irwnds and that when pressed 
Not to chance anditor or caaoal guest 
» D IfuseaesJ is here said to he rhetorical on the pr nciple that you 
have only to say a th ng often enough to be believed V irgil is difiuse — 
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Side by side with the Recitations went a more pcr\'ading and 
more pernicious influence in the vogue of ' Declamations ’ * or 
set speeches on prescribed Uicmcs, delivered in tlie schools of 
rhetoric. Rhetoric had for a long time been an important 
element in Roman education. Originally it had served much 
the same purpose as the debating clubs of our pubh’c schools and 
universities or the ' moot courts ’ sometimes held by legal 
societies. The young Roman learned how to get up a brief or 
to speak elegantly and fluently on a debating subject. He was 
often required . to speak in the character of some personage, 
taken usually from history', and in this way received a vivid 
training of the imagination. The growing craze for novelty 
gradually caused the teachers of rhetoric to cast about for 
sensational themes, however divorced from the probabilities of 
human life, with a strong preference for those which afforded 
most scope for original treatment. Much misplaced ingenuity 
•was devoted to these unreal discussions. In literature their 
consequences were an insincerity of treatment and a craving 
at all costs for point and paradox, culminating in the Epigram- 
matic or ‘ Pointed ’ style. Seneca among prose-^vriters and Lucan 
among poets arc its typical exponents. 

One aspect of the decadence — its insincerity — is touched on 
by A. Persius Fl.accus (34-62 a. d.),- who devotes his first 
Satire to the subject.^ 

H ourly we see some raw pin-feathered thing 
Attempt to mount, and Fights and Heroes sing ; 
Who for false quantities was whipt at School 
But t’other day, and breaking Grammar-rule ; 

Whose trivial Art was never try’d, above 
The bare description of a Native Grove : 

Who knows not how to praise the Countrj' Store, 

The Feasts, the Baskets, nor the fatted Boar. . . . 

Some love to hear the Fustian Poet roar, 

he repeats and amplifies the simplest sentence in order to make his meaning 
perfectly clear — and he is therefore ‘ rhetorical ’ in this sense. But we do 
not call him a ' rhetorical ’ poet simply. There are other qualities in his 
poetry — qualities which later poets lacked. Of these sincerity is not the 
least. 

' See also the section on Story-telling and the Novel, p. 246. 

* See pp. 301 8 . * The translation is Bryden’s'frcc but lively version. 
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And some on Antiquated Author pore 
Rummage for sense , and think tliose only good 
\STio labour most, and least arc understood 
Others, by foolish Orientation led. 

When call d before the Bar. to sa\e their Head, 

Brmg tnfling Tropes, instead of solid Sense 
And mind their Figures more than their Defence 
Are pleas d to hear their thick scull d Judges cr> 

Well mos ‘d oh finefy said, and decently ( 

Theft (sajs th Accuser) to thy charge I lay, 

O Pcdius Wiat does gentle Pedius say ? 

Studious to please the Genius of the Tunes 
With Periods Points, and Tropes he slurs his Crimes 
He Robbed not, but he Borrou d from the Poor ‘ 

And took but Mith Intuition to restore ' 

Hfiemmate Roman, shall such Stufl prc\ ail 
To tickle tlicc, and nuke thee wag thy Tail ? 

[Sal i 6<>-87, Ir Dry den J 

To the other aspect of the Uccadence—its extravagances^ 
frequent reference h made In the Sa/iriton of C Petros rus 
(o6 A. t) 6ft)* He diagnoses acutely the literary disease from 
whK* the age iras au/fenng, attributing it to the unwholesome 
diet of the rhetorical schools* A passage, put into the mouth 
of a ’ spouting ' poet, Eumolpus, n a partly ironical description 
of contemporary practice Lucan, in bu Pharsalta* flouting the 
epic convention of 'divine interpositions had dealt with the 
subject of the Civil War on more or less historical lines To 
Eumolpus this IS a deadly breadi of Epic orthodoxy * 

Y es, my young friends poetry has led many astray As 
soon as a man has shaped his >ersc m feet and wo\en mto 
It a more delicate meaning mth an ingenious circum 
locution, he thinks that forthwith he has scaled Helicon In this 


^ In' the three hundred specimen line* which Eumolpus incontinenUy 
proceeds to declaim wtfare oSerreS a not very convincing demonstration of 


» I I w P *46 Compare also Tacitus Dtalogus, c J5 (quoted 0 
386) ^ ^ 

« In the three hundred specim^- ’ — *- ^ ’ — o 


mytholoptal treatment 
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fashion people who are tired out with forensic oratorj* often take 
refuge in the calm of poetry as in sonjc happier haven, supposing 
that a poem is easier to construct than a declamation adorned 
with quivering epigr;uns. But nobler souls do not love such 
coxcombr}^’, and the mind cannot conceive or bring forth its fruit 
unless it is steeped in the vast flood of literature. One must flee 
away from afl diction that is, so to speak, cheap, and choose 
words divorced from popular use, putting into practice, ‘ I hate 
the common herd and hold it afar.' ’ Besides, one must take 
care tliat the epigr,-itn3 do not stand out from the body of the 
speech ; they must shine uath a brilliancy that is woven into 
the material.- Homer proves this, and the hric poets, and 
Roman Virgil, and the studied felicity of Horace.® Tlie others 
either did not see tlic path that leads to poctrj’, or saw it and were 
afraid to walk in it. For instance, an}- one who attempts the 
vast theme of the Civil War will sink under the burden unless he 
is full of literatru-e. It is not a question of recording real events 
in verse ; historians can do that far better. The free spirit of 
genius must plunge headlong into allusions and di\-ine inter- 
positions, and rack itself for epigrams coloured by mytholog}’’, 
so that what results seems rather the prophecies of an inspired 
seer than the exactitude of a statement made on oath before 
u-itnesses. (Satyr. § iiS, tr. Heseltine.) 

Petronius’s e\-idently sincere admiration for the classic tradition 
of Virgil and Horace has its counterpart a few years later in 
Quintilian's championship of Cicero in oratory. 31. F.abi.^NUS 
OuiNTiLiAKUS * — to give him his Roman nam^was the author 
of a work known as the Inslitutio Oratoria (or Education of an 
Orator), the most exhaustive treatise on the subject ever at- 
tempted. He la\Tshed on it all the devout enthusiasm for his 
profession accumulated in his experience not only as a teacher 

^ Compare rvith this tlie Augustan theory of diction (p. 369). The 
quotation is — significantly — from Horace (Odes, iii. i). 

' Contrast mth this view Cicero's remark on ‘ ornament ’ in prose and 
poetry (p. 363). 

’ For this admirably terse critfeism. compare the references to Horace 
both in this Section (pp. 364 ff.) and those on Lyric (pp. 69 fi.) and 
Satire (pp. aSS fi). * His dites are .\.d. c. 35-93. 
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of eloquence but as a bu^ practitJoncr m the courts In (be 
twelve books which make up the work he ran^ with methodical 
rapture over every detail bearing tlic least rcution to the educa* 
tion and training of an orator — from his early life and schooling 
and his declamatory exercises through all the practical details of 
pleading and the arrangement, style, and delivery of his SMcchcs 
The ideal reading for the nascent orator is discussed m Book x 
In it ^mtifian reviews Greek and Latin Literature and passes 
judgement in succession on the more important writers m either 
tongue The standpoint from which he cnticires is illustrated in 
the following pa«isage 

T heophrastus says that the reading of poets IS of great 
■service to the orator, and has nghtly been followed m this 
view by many For the poets will give us inspiration as 
regards the matter sublimity of language and the appropnate 
treatment of character, while minds that have become jaded 
owing to the daily wear and tear of the courts wnll find refresh 
ment in such agreeable study Consequently Cicero recommends 
the relaxation provided by the readmg of poetry We should, 
however, remember that the orator must not follow the poets m 
everything more especially in their freedom of language and their 
licence in the use of figures Poetry has been compared to the 
oratory' of display, and further, aims solely at givnng pleasure, 
which it «eeks to secure by inventing what is not merely untrue, 
but sometimes even incredible Further, we must bear in mmd 
that it can be defended on the ground that it is tied by certain 
metrical necessities and consequently cannot always use straight- 
forward and literal language, but is driven from the direct road 
to take refuge in certam by ways of expression, and compelled 
not to lengthen contract transpose or divide them whereas the 
orator stands armed m the forefront of the battle fights for 
1 high stake and devotes all his effort to wmmng the victory 
And yet I would not have his weapons defaced by mould and 
rust but would have them shine with a splendour that shall 
strike terror to the heart of the foe, like the flashmg steel that 
dazzles heart and eye at once, not hke the gleam of gold or silver. 
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which has no warlike efficacy and is even a positive 'peril to its 
wearer. 

History, 1 also, may provide the orator with a nutriment which 
we ma}’^ compare to some rich and pleasant juice. But when we 
read it we must remember that many of the excellences of the 
historian require to be shunned by the orator. For history has 
a certain affinity to poetry and may be regarded as a kind of prose 
poem, while it is written for the purpose of narrative, not of 
proof, and designed from beginning to end not for iiranediate 
effect or the instant necessities of forensic strife, but to record 
events for the benefit of posterity and to -win glory for its author. 
Consequently, to avoid monotony of narrative, it employs 
unusual w'ords and indulges in a freer use of figures. Therefore, 
as I have already said, the famous brevity of Sallust, than which 
nothing can be more pleasing to the leisured ear of the scholar, 
is a style to be avoided by the orator in view of the fact that his 
words are addressed to a judge who has his mind occupied by 
a number of thoughts and is also frequently uneducated, while, 
on the other hand, the milky fullness of Li\y is hardly of a kind 
to instruct a listener who looks not for beauty of exposition, but 
for truth and credibility. 

(Ifisl. Or. X. i. 27-32, tr. H. E. Butler.) 

The ‘ famous, brevity ’ of Sallust - and the ‘ milky fullness ' 
of Livy are two of many neat characterizations. Quintilian’s 
verdicts as a whole are happier when he is dealing with Latin 
authors than %vith Greek and mth prose--writers than with poets. 
His limitations are largely inherent in the plan of his work. 
Admittedly his object is to suggest a comrse of study which may 
form style or the ‘body of doquence’, a consideration often 
overlooked by those who find much of his criticism unoriginal, 
inadequate, or both. He often acknowledges that he is not 

> Compare ■with Qnintiliau's remarks on History the views of Cicero 
(p. 364) and Pliny {pp. 387-9). The passages taken together ^ve 
ns a vinable insight into the theory and practice of Roman historical 
■writing. Livy, ■whose work has often been described as a ‘ prose epic 
furnishes a good example of the ‘ affinity of history to poetry . 

’ He speaks elsewhere of his ‘ immortal rapidity 
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stating an independent view of his own, and if be dismisses 
LuCTfttius as ‘difBcuIt** and Catuilus as 'a lampoonist' his 
charactemations of Horace, whose ‘ boldness in the choice of 
words IS only equalled by his fdiaty and of Ovid who might 
have risen to any heights ' had he been ready to curb his ^ents 
instead of indulging them’, may be set beside fus compact 
descriptions of HerMotus as ‘pleasant, lucid, diffuse’ and of 
Thucydides as * close m texture, terse and ever eager to press 
forward ’ 

Two of hts longer cnticisms are reproduced bcion' That which 
foEows immediately is an admirably expressed appreciation of 
one who was his chief, though not his only,* master — Cicero 

B ut It IS our orators, above all who enable us to match our 
Roman eloquence against that of Greece For I would 
set Cicero against any one of their orators without fear of 
refutation ! know well enough what a stonn I shall raise by 
this assertion more especially since I do not propose for the 
moment to compare him with Demosthenes , for (here would be 
no point ui such a companson, as I consider that Demosthenes 
should be the ob}ect of speaal study, and not merely studied, but 
even committed to memory I regard the exceUences of these 
two orators as being for the most part similar, that is to say, 
their judgement, their gift of arrangement, their methods of 
division, preparation and proof, as well as ev'erythiug concerned 
%vith invention In their actual style there js some difference 
Demosthenes is more concentrated Cicero more diffuse , Demo- 
sthenes makes his periods shorter than Cicero, and his weapon 
IS the rapier, whereas Cicero s periods are longer, and at times he 
employs tlie bludgeon as well nothing can be taken from the 
former, nor added to the latter the Greek reveals a more 
studied, the Roman a more natural art As regards wrt and the 
power of exciting pity, the two most powerful instruments where 
the fechngs are concerned we have the advantage Again, it is 


* Quintilian s contemporary tlie poet Statius speaks more happily of 
the soaring frenzy ol learned Lucrebus 

‘ Cf Quintilun x ? 34 It does not follow that because we should 
select one author for special inutation be should be out onl> model * 
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possible that Demosthenes was deprived by national cnstom of 
the opportunity of producing powerful perorations, but against 
this may be set the fact that the different character of the Latin 
language debars ns from the attainment of those qualities which 
are so much admired by the adherents of the Attic school. As 
regards their letters, which have in both cases survived, and 
dialogues, which Demosthenes never attempted, there can be 
no comparison between the two. But, on the other hand, there 
is one point in which the Greek has undoubted superiorit}' : be 
comes first in point of time, and it was largely due to him that 
Cicero was able to attain greatness. For it seems to me that 
Cicero, who devoted himself heart and soul to the imitation of the 
Greeks, succeeded in reproducing the force of Demosthenes, the 
copious flow of Plato, and the charm of Isocrates. But he did 
something more than reproduce the best elements in each of these 
authors by dint of careful stud3’ ; it was to himself that he owed 
most of, or rather all his excellences, which spring from the 
extraordinaiv' fertility of his immortal genius. For he does not, as 
Pindar sav's, ‘ collect the rain from heaven, but wells forth with 
living water,’ since Providence at his birth conferred this special 
privil^e upon him, that eloquence should make trial of all her 
powers in him. For who can instruct with greater thoroughness, 
or more deepty stir the emotions ? \Mio has ever possessed such 
a gift of charm ? He seems to obtain as a boon what in reality’ 
he extorts by force, and when he WTCsts the judge from the path 
of his own judgement the latter seems not to be swept away, but 
merely to follow. Further, there is such weight in all that he 
says that his audience feel ashamed to disagree with him, and the 
zeal of the advocate is so transfigured that it has the effect of the 
sworn evidence of a witness, or the verdict of a judge. And at 
the same time all these excellences, of which scarce one could be 
attained by the ordinarv’ man even by the most concentrated 
effort, flow from him vrith everv’ appearance of spontaneity’, and 
his sty’le, although no fairer has ever fallen on the ears of men, 
none the less display’s the utmost felicity and ease. It was not. 
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therefore, without good reason that his own contemporaries 
spoVe of his ‘ sovereignty ' at the bar, and that for postenty the 
name of Cicero has come to be regarded not as the name of a man 
but as the name of eloquence itself Let us, therefore, fix our 
eyes on him, take him as our pattern, let the student realme that 
he has made real progress if he is a passionate admirer of Cicero 
(/mt Of \ 1 105-12, tr Butler) 

But loyalw to Cicero did not disable the critic In the foUowng 
estimate of Seneca Quintilian shows remarkable fairness towards 
a writer whose * pointed style ’ represents a fashion in utter 
conflict with Quintilian s own precepts 

1 HAVE deliberately postponed the discussion of Seneca in 
connenon with the vanoos departments of literature owing 
to the fact that tiiere is a general though false, impression 
that I condemn and even detest him It is true that I had 
occasion to pass censure upon him when 1 was endeavourmg to 
recall students from a depraved style, weakened by every kind 
of error, to a severer stan^rd of taste But at that tune Seneca’s 
works were in the hands of every young man, and my aim was not 
to ban his reading altogether, but to prevent his being prefer?^ 
to authors superior to himsdf, but whom he was never tired of 
disparagmg , for, being conscious of the fact that fats own style 
was very different from theirs, he was afraid that he ^vould fail 
to please those who admired them But the young men loved 
rather than imitated him, and fell as far below him as he fell below 
the ancients For I only 'vish they had equalled or at least 
approached his level But he pleased them for his faults alone, 
and each individual sought to mutate such of those faults as lay 
within his capacity to reproduce and then brought a reproach 
on his master by boasting that he spoke m the genuine Senecan 
manner Seneca had many eicwllenl qualities, a quick and 
fertile intelligence with great mdustrj and ivide knowledge, 
though as regards the last quality he vas often led into error by 
those to whom he had entrusted the task of msestigatmg certain 
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subjects on his behalf. He dealt vrith almost every department 
of knowledge ; for speeches, poems, letters and dialc^es all 
circulate under his name. In philosophy he showed a lack of 
critical power, but was none the less quite admirable in his 
denunciations of vice. His works contain a number of striking 
general reSesions and much that is worth reading for edification ; 
but his style is for the most part corrupt and exceedingly 
dangerous, for the very reason that its ^fices are so man}' and 
attractive. One could wish that, while he relied on his own 
inteliigence, he had allowed himself to be guided bj- the taste 
of others. For if he had only despised all unnatural expressions 
and had not been so passionately fond of all that was incorrect, 
if he had not felt such affection for all that ^vas his own, and had 
not impaired the solidity of his matter by striving after epigram- 
matic brevity, he would have won the appro\-al of the learned 
instead of the enthnsiasm of boys. But even as it is, he deserves 
to be read by those whose powers have been formed and finnl}* 
moulded on the standards of a severer taste. 

{Inst. Or. X. i. 125-31, tr. Butler.) 

With Quintilian's criticism of Cicero ma}‘ be compared another, 
found in the Dial-ogtis of C. CoRSZtius T.^circs (a. d. c. 55-c. 

This is generally thought to be an early work of Tacitus, cast 
in a Ciceronian mould and diSering so greatly in style from 
his other works as to have raised doubt whetherhe w'as really the 
author. Its main subject is the causes of the decline of orator}*. 
Amr. who defends the ' modem ’ style, here asserts that the 
■would-be old-fashioned orators of the "day imitate Cicero's faults 
and mannerisms and ignore his real virtues. 

I COME no*.v to Cicero, who bad the same battle to Sght ■with 
his contemporaries that I have with you, ^^■hiIe they admired 
the andents, he gave the preference to the eloijucnce of his 
own day ; and it is in taste more than antthing else that he 
cutdi.st.mccs the orators of his period. Cicero was llie first to 
fdve proper finish to oratorical style. He was the first to adopt 
• Sw yp. 4 tx 409 2. 
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a method of selection in the rise of words and to cultu-atc 
artistic arrangement, further, he tried his hand at flowerj 
passages, and w-as the author of some pomted sayings at any 
rate in the speeches which he wrote when well on m years and 
towards the close of his career, that is to say when his powers were 
well developed, and he had learned by experience and practice 
the qualities of the best type of oratory As to his earlier speeches 
they are not free from the old fashioned blemishes He is tedious 
in the mtroductions long winded m the narrative parts and 
wearisome in his digressions He is slow to rouse himself, and 
seldom warms to his work , only here and there do you find 
a sentence that has a rhythmical cadence and a flash point at the 
fimsh There is nothing you can extract nothing you can take 
aivay with you it is just as m rough and ready construction 
work where the walls arc strong m all conscience and lasting 
hut Jacfeuigxfl poftsh and /ustre 3/yoim STcwrs that the orator 
like a prosperous and well found householder, ought to Uve in 
a house that is not only ivmd and weather proof but pleasmg 
also to the eye , be should not only have such fomishuigs as shall 
suffice for his essential needs but also number among his be 
longings both gold and precious stones so as to make people 
want to take him up agam and again and gaze with admiration 
Some things there are again that must be carefully avoided as 
antiquated and musty There should be never a word of the 
rusty, mouldy tinge never a sentence put together m the lame 
and listless style of the chromclers The orator ought to aioid 
discreditable and senseless buffoonery , vary his arrangement and 
refrain from giving the self same cadence to all fus peood-endings 

I don t want to make fun of Cicero s ' Wheel of Fortune and 
lus Boar s Sauce and the tag esse vtdeatur ‘ *, which he tacks 
on as a pomtless finish for every second sentence throughout hi» 
speeches It has gone against Ihe gram to say what I have said 

* The words may equally mean * Vetnno justwe A pun perpetrated 
by Cicero m his first speech against Veites 

* Ciceros favourite clausulu or rhythinkal clause ending 

cc 
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and there is more that I have left out : though it is precisel}’’ 
these blemishes, and these alone, that are admired and imitated 
by those who call themselves orators of the good old school. 

[Dial. 22-3, tr. Peterson.) 

Messalla, the champion of the older school, fails to meet 
Aper's point that the ample Ciceronian style is unsuited to 
modem conditions. He has, however, some interesting remarks 
on the decline. He sees moral causes at its root, and mainly the 
changed character of education. 

B ut nowadays our boj'S are escorted to the schools of the so- 
called ' professors of rhetoric’, — ^persons who came on the 
scene just before the time of Cicero but failed to find favour 
with our forefathers, as is obvious from the fact that the censors 
Crassus and Domitius ordered them to shut down what Cicero calls 
their ‘ school of shamelessness ’. They are escorted, as I was sayiag, 
to these schools, of which it would be hard to say what is most 
prejudicial, to their intellectual growth, the place itself, or their 
fellow-scholars, or the studies they pursue. The place has nothing 
about it that commands respect — ^no one enters it who is not as 
ignorant as the rest ; there is no profit in the society of the 
scholars, since they are equally devoid of any feeling of responsi- 
bility whether they take the floor or provide an audience ; and 
the exercises in which they engage largely defeat their own 
objects. You are of course aware that there are hvo kinds of 
subject-matter handled by these professors, the deliberative and 
the disputatious.^ Now while, as regards the former, it is en- 
trusted to mere boys, as being obwously of less importance and 
not making such demands on the judgement, the more mature 
scholars are asked to deal with the latter — ^but, good heavens ! 
what poor quality is shown in their themes, and how unnaturally 
they are made up ! Then in addition to the subject-matter that 
is so remote from real life, there is the bombastic style in which it 
is presented. And so it comes that themes like these ; ‘ the 


‘ Cf. note on p. 257. 
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reward of the king-killcr or * the outraged maid’s altenut» es 
or ‘ a remedy for the plague', or* thetneestuous mother’, and all 
the other topics that are treated esTry day in the school, but 
seldom or never m actual practice, arc set forth in magniloquent 
phraseology; butivhenthcspcakercomesbcforearcaltnbun^* .. 

{DrtJ 35, tr Peterson ) 

* No,’ he continues, ' it may be said of eloquence as of a flame 
that It requires motion to excite it, fuel to feed it. and that it 
bnehtens as U bums ’ * Great eloquence requires a great theme 
and the genius to deal with it 

Having sketched the conations m which great oratory alone 
can flourish, MessalK is obliged to confess that they arc not m 
themsehes desirable ' The Dcnefit derived from the eloquence 
of the Gracchi did not m^e up for what the country suffered 
from their laws, and too <iearl> did Cicero paj by the death he 
died for lus renown in oratory ’ The fact was that ‘ the settled 
gosTmnwnt of Augustus had caused a hush to fall upon eloquence 
as indeed it had upon the world at large ' A similar hush, we 
might add, to that which the Augustan age of poetry had imposed 
upon Its successors. 

Tlie Duihgus will always be read. boUi for the bnlliance of 1(3 
argument and e-ipression and for the mstructiix picture which 
it gisTS us of literat> thought towards the end of the first 
century. It would be possible to amplify it from the Letters of 
Tacitus's fnend Pliny the Younger (C Plivius CxEauus 
Secundus, ad c 6x-c 113*), who frwiuently refers to the 
manners and customs of the literary worm of his day But it 
IS more interesting perhaps to quote some remarks of hts on the 
subject of History Hts opintcm may be conmared wiUi those of 
Ciccro and Quintilian already tcconletl* Once more History 
must bow the knee before Oratory 

riinj politely refuses a fnend s request of him to vmte history 
He admits an oacnvhelmlng desire for at least a modest share 
of fame, and regani» History as a comparatively ea^' means of 
attaining it He must, however, decline on other grounds. 

• Here (oUows a gap m the StS .hatit 11 cjolte clear how the cense most 
have proceeded 

• The unpromptn venion of the Latia bjr the yoooser Ihlt 

• See pp 341 a * See p J64 sod P 3 ®® 
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O ratory and Poetry meet small favour unless carried to 
the highest point of eloquence ; hut History, however 
executed, always pleases, for mankind are naturally 
inquisitive, and information, however baldly presented, has its 
charm for beings -who adore even small talk and anecdote. But, 
besides this, I have an example in my own family that incites me 
to this pursuit, my rmcle and adoptive father having been a 
historian, and that a very accurate one ; and I read in the philo- 
sophers that 'tis a high virtue to tread in the steps of our ancestors, 
when they have gone before us in the right path. 

WTiy then, you. ask, do I yet delay ? My reason is this : I have 
pleaded some very important causes, and (though I build but 
small hopes on them) I design to revise my speeches, lest for 
want of this last care all the pains they cost me should be thrown 
away, and they perish with their author ; for as far as posterity is 
concerned, a work that has not received the last polish counts no 
more than if you had never begun it. You ^vill tell me, perhaps, I 
might correct my speeches and write histonr' at the same time. 
I wish I could ; but they are both such great undertakings that to 
complete either of them would more than satisfy me. I was but 
nineteen when I first appeared at the bar ; and yet it is only now 
at last I perceive (and that in truth but dimly) what is essential to 
a complete orator. How then shall I be able to support the weight 
of an additional burthen ? 

It is true, indeed, history and oratory have many common 
features, yet in these very apparent resemblances there are 
several contrasts. Both deal in narrative, but each after a 
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the difference in the world, as Thucydides observes, between an 
everlasting possession ^ and a fnze composition lehich is heard and 
forgotten , the first of which terms apphes to History, the second 
to Oratory'. 

For these reasons I decline to intenningle two dissimilar pur- 
suits, which are opposite just because they are both so highly 
important . lest, distraught by a sort of conflux, I should do m 
one case what is only proper to the other Therefore (to keep to 
my professional langu^e) I must beg leave the cause may be 
adjourned (Epp I v. 8 , tr. Rfelmoth, revised by Hutchison ) 

To conclude this summary Latm Criticism, like other depart- 
ments of Latin literature, is faithful to the national tempera 
ment Intellectuallv, the Roman lacked the quick, determined 
curiosity of the Greek He had a natural aversion from discussion 
for Its oiTTi sake In morals, he preferred practice to speculation. 
Habitually obedient to authority, he ^vas predisposed to accept 
rather than dispute The defects of these qualities appear in 
Latin criticism Its faculty is often more ngid than strong, 
precise than fine. It 19 not well adapted to a sensitive balance 
between the two extremes of crude vigour and elaborate finish 
Its critical principles do not result from free reflexion and 
discerning generalliation they are stiffly pieced together jn 
compilations, catalogues, and conventional epithets '^e weak- 
ness of the Latin * cntical apparatus ' is that it is too much an 
apparatus Its failings imply its strength It is sane and shrewd, 
dear and positive, pointed and compact upon a consistently 
ethical basis The influence of Horace and Quintilian over a long 
posterity of critics and wnlers in many languages is testimony 
enough of its value to the world at large 

' Thucydides claim for his own History (I aa cf The Pagearf of Greece 

p 20!) 
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TifK carlitM Kotn.in liislories, if v/c excqjt tli(; poetical annals 

N.ieviiLs and Ennius, were v.-ritten not in l.atin but in Greek, 
snnutitnrs by Kornans, ns, for instance, Quintus Fabius Pictor 
.and Ltidus Cincius Alirnejitus (c. 200 "n. c.). sometimes by 
Gnste, as, for o.x.ample. Polybius of Megalopolis, friend of the 
younger Sdpio .and historian of the Second Punic War. It is 
not until the time of tlic Gracchi (r. 120 ». c.) that avc get 
Roman historians sudi .as Lucius Cassius Hemma and Lucius 
Calpumius Piso v.-riting in Latin, .and even they seem to has'c 
b«n little more than annalists ; ' arid and mc.agrc saj? Cicero 
of the work of the latter. The first historic.al work of any ira* 
port.ancc (though but fragments of it have survived) is the 
Origines (Origins) of ^^arcu5 Porcius Cato. ' If I svere allowed 
wrote the historian Niebuhr, ‘ to conjure b.ack into c-vistence one 
lost work of antiquity tliat work would be the Ori.gines of Cato.' 
Yet even these seven books seem to have been so marre-d by want 
of order, discursiveness, and irrelevance as scarcely to merit 
the title of histors'. 

Of all the Roman histories whicli have survived, tlie earliest, 
and in many ways the best, arc those of Rome’s greatest man, 
G.mus Julius C.\esar {100-44 b. c.). Besides letters, speeches, 
poems, grammatical treatises, and political pamplilets (all of 
which have disappeared) Caesar wrote histories of the Gallic 
and Cis’il Wars'. The former svas composed in the year 
51 B. c. and consists of seven books, a book for each year of the 
Gallic campaigns (5S-52) ; an eighth book was afterwards added 
by some officer of Caesar's staff to cover the next tvvo years and 
so to complete the w.ar. Over and above its obWous liistorical 
purpose the Gallic War was no doubt intended by its author 
as an attempt to justifj' not only his strategj’, wliich was unim- 
peachable, but his political and constitutional position, which 
was not. Tlic three books of the Civil War were published after 
Caesar’s death, and. though the subject-matter is of greater 
interest, it cannot be said that either from a historical or an 
artistic point of viciv this later work reaches the high level of 
the earlier. This may be due to the fact that a longer interral 
separated tlie events and their narration, but it is more pnobablj* 
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caused by faulty editing on the part of Caesar s literary executor 
To the Civil War ivhich only covered the events of the years 
40 and 48 were added by later hands the Alexandnjm War the 
African War and the Spanish War but none ol these with the 
possible exception 0! the first bears much resemblance to 
Caesar s work and quite certainly none of them were wntten bj 

Perhaps the first thing that strikes one about the historical 
style of Caesar is its detachment and it ts typical of him that he 
uTites throughout in the third person there is moreover about 
It a lucidity and level headedoess which no selection of passages 
can satisfactorily illustrate and to which no excerpts can do 
justice There arc no purple patches no heroics , there is no 
straining after effect no fine WTiting no attempt at climax 
Events are narrated simply and succinctlj ‘ as they actually 
were — and this as Ranks said is the historian s function at 
Its highest Somewhere m the Ciw/ 11 ar Caesar writes * the 
lights of our camp drew night fire from the enemy’s archers , 
and then adds tW caused our men to light fires in one place 
and encamp m another Could ant thing be terser? 

The winter of 5A(53 b c was raaiVed by a senous uprising of 
the Gauls The Ebarones first overwhelmed 6iesars general 
Sabinua near the modem town of Maastricht and then incited 
their nciglibours the Itervu to nsc against another of Caesar s 
officers Quintus Cicero brother of Marcus Tullius Cicero The 
following passage relates the investment by the Nervu of Quintus 
Cicero near Brussels and his relief bj Caesar from Amiens 
Had Cicero suffered the fate of Sabinus (and he neatly did) 
Caesar s hopes in Gaul would have been at an end — but one does 
not hear much about the cnlical nature of the incident from the 
soldier historian s quiet narrative 

AS the defence every day became more difficult and hazard 
/\ ous chiefly by the great multitude of killed and wounded 
X V\\hich considerably lessened the number of defendants 
Cifcro sent letter upon letter to inform Casar of his danger 
Many of these couriers falluig into the enemj s hands were 
tortured to death withm view of our soldiers There was at 
that time m the Roman camp a Nfrvtan of distmction by name 
Verltco who m the beginning of the siege had fled to Cicero and 
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given ample proofs of his fidelity. This man, by the hopes of 
liberty, and a promise of great rewards, engaged one of his 
slaves to carry a letter to CeBsar. Having concealed it in his 
javelin, and passed through the camp of the Ganh without 
suspicion, as being himself of that nation, he arrived safe at 
CcBsar’s quarters, who by this means was informed of the danger 
of Cicero and the legion. 

Ccesar, receiving the letter about five in the afternoon, 
imm^ately dispatched a messenger to M. Crassiis, who was 
quartered among the Bellovaci, twenty-five miles off, ordering 
him to draw out his legion at midnight, and march with aU 
the expedition he could to join him. Crassus, according to his 
orders, came along \vdth the courier. He sent likewise to 
C. Fabius, directing him to lead his legion into the country of 
the Airebalians, which lay in the way to Cicero. He wrote to 
Labietius, if it could be done with safety, to meet him upon 
-the frontiers of the Nervians. He himself in the mean-time 
assembled about four hrmdred horse from the nearest garrisons, 
resolving not to Avait for the rest of the army, which lay at too 
great a distance. 

At nine in the morning he bad notice from his scouts of the 
arrival of Crassus. That day he marched twenty miles, leaving 
Crassus Avith a legion at Samarobriva Avhere he had deposited 
the baggage, hostages, publick papers and all the provisions 
which had been laid up for the winter. Fabius, in consequence 
of his instructions, haAong made all the haste he could, met 
him Avith his legion. Labienus, Avho had been informed of the 
death of Sdbinus, and the destruction of the troops under his 
command, and Avho saw all the forces of Treves adA'ancing against 
him; fearing lest, if he should quit his quarters, the enemy 
might construe it as a flight, and that it Avould be impossible 
for him to sustain their attack, especially as they were flushed 
Avith their late success ; Avrote to Ccssar, informing him of the 
danger that AA-ould attend the quiting his camp, of the disaster 

’ Amiens. 
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that happened among the Ehmmes, and that all the forces of 
the Trcvtn, both horse and foot, were encamped within three 
miles of him 

Casar appro\Tng his reasons . tboagh he thereby found him- 
self reduc^ from three to two legions, was jet sensible that 
all depended upon expedition He makes forced marches , and 
reachmg the temtones of the Nervtans, learns from some 
pnsoners the state of the siege, and the danger the legion was m 
Immediately he engages a Gaulish horseman, by the promise 
of great rewards, to carry a letter to Cicero It was wTOte in 
Greek characters, that if it fell into the enemy s bands, it might 
not be intelligible to them The messenger had orders, m case he 
found It impracticable to penetrate himself into the Roman 
camp, to tie the letter to a javehn and throw it in In this 
letter Casar sent Ciecro word that he was already on the march 
to rehe\e him and would be up ^ery soon , exhorting bun m 
the mean time to defend huaseU with his wonted bravery 
The Gdtif dreading a discoverj, threw the letter into the camp 
as he had been ordered but tbe jaiehn by acadent sticking 
in a tower, remained there two days unperceived On the third 
a soldier saw it took it down, and brought it to Cicero , who 
immediately read it m full assembly, and diffused the common 
joy through the whole camp At the same time they perceived 
the smoke of the villages fired by C«rsar in his march, which put 
the amval of the succours bejond all doubt 

(De Bell GaU v 37-40, tr W Duncan ) 

Caesar at the beginning of the Civil \\ at (45 b c,) marched 
straight for Spam ^lassiln (Marseilles) at that time as much 
a Greek city as a Roman, in spite of professed neutrality, was 
really an aUj of Caesar s nv al Pompey. and not danng to lea\ e 
so important an eneni} tomi on his line of communications, 
Caesar instructed his officers, Trebomus and Deomus Brutus, 
to take it The attacks on Marseilles and its subsequent blockade 
involved the sea fight of which so vivid a picture is given by 
Caesar Domitius was the Pompeian general defending the 
city 
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T he Massilians, after their late defeat, had drawn as many 
old ships out of the docks as they had lost in the engage- 
ment ; and repaired and rigged them with wondrous 
expedition. They were likewise well provided with rowers 
and pilots ; and had prepared a number of fishing-barks, which 
they filled with archers and engines, and strengthened with 
roofs, to shelter the rowers from the enemy’s darts. The fleet 
being equipped in this manner; the Massilians, animated by 
the prayers and tears of their old men, matrons, and virgins, 
to exert themselves in defence of their country in so pressing 
a conjuncture ; embarked with no less confidence and assurance, 
than they had done before their late defeat. For such is the 
weakness of the human mind, that things dark, hidden, and 
unknown, always produce in us a greater degree of confidence 
or terror ; as happened in the present case : for the arrival 
of Nasiditis had filled all men wth an imcommon share of hope 
and eagerness. The wind springing up fair, they set sail, and 
rendezvoused at Tauroeiila, a castle belonging to the town, 
where Nasidius lay \vith his fleet. Here they put their ships 
in order, armed themselves with courage for a second encounter, 
and entering readily into all the measures proposed by Nasiditis, 
left to him the command of the left wing, and stationed them- 
selves upon the right. 

Bruins sailed to meet them with his fleet considerably in- 
creased ; for besides the ships which Ccesar had caused to be 
built at Arles, he had also joined to it sLx more taken from the 
Massilians, which he had refitted and rigged since the late 
action. Wherefore exhorting his men to despise an enemy 
who had not been able to resist them when entire and imvan- 
quished, he advanced against them full of resolution and con- 
fidence. It was easy to discern from Trebonius’s camp, and the 
eminences around it, what passed in the town. All the youth 
that were left, the old men, the women, children, and even the 
guards upon the w’alls, extending their hands to heaven, or 
repairing to the temples, and prostrating themselves at the 
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altars, besought the gods to grant them victory Nor was 
there a man among them who did not bebeve, that their safety 
depended wholly on the issue of that day's action Tor the 
choice of their youth and the most considerable men of their 
city, were all on board the fleet insomuch, that in case of any 
disaster they had no resource left but should they obtain 
the victory, they were m hopes of preserving their city, either 
by their own forces or the reinfottements they expected from 
without 

Accordingly m the engagement they behaved with the roost 
determined courage The remembttmee of what their wives 
and children had represented to them at their departure served 
to exalt their bravery, in a full persuasion that this was the 
last opportunity they should have of exertmg themselves in 
defence of their country , and that if they fell m the engage- 
ment, their fellow-cituens could not long survive them, as their 
fate must be the same upon the taking of the town Our shi^o 
being at some distance from each other, both gave the enemy s 
pilots an opportunity of shcwuig their address in working their 
vessels and flying to the assistance of their fnends, when they 
were laid hold on by our gtapplmg-hooks And indeed, when 
it came to a dose fight, they seconded the mountameers with 
wonderful resolution, and in bravery seemed to yield but little 
to our men At the same tune, a great quantity of darts poured 
incessantly from their smaller frigates, wounded a great many 
of our rowers, and such of the soldiers as were without shelter 
Two of their gaUies fell upon that of Brutus, which was easily 
distinguished by its flag but, though they attacked him on 
both sides, he extricated himself with such agility and addre&s, 
as m a short time to get a little before , which made them nm 
foul of each other so violently, that they were both considerably 
shattered , one m particular had its beak broken, and was m 
a manner totally crushed, which bemg observed by those of 
our fleet that lay nearest, they suddenly fell upon and sunk them, 
before they could recover out of their disorder 
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T he MasstliaKs, after their late defeat, had drawn as manv^ 
old ships out of the docks as they had lost in the engage- 
ment ; and repaired and rigged them %rith wondrous 
expedition. They were likewise well provided with rowers 
and pilots ; and had prepared a number of fishing-barks, which 
they filled with archers and engines, and strengthened with 
roofs, to shelter the rowers from the enemy’s darts. The fleet 
being equipped in this manner ; the MassiliaKs, animated bj* 
the prayers and tears of their old men, matrons, and -viigins, 
to e.xert themselves in defence of their coanti3' in so pressing 
a conjimcture ; embarked with no less confidence and assurance, 
than they' had done before their late defeat. For such is the 
weakness of the human mind, that things dark, hidden, and 
unknown, always produce in us a greater degree of confidence 
or terror ; as happened in the present case : for the arrival 
of Nasidius had filled all men with an xmcommon share of hope 
and eagerness. The wind springing up fair, they set sail, and 
rendezvoused at Taiiroenla, a castle belonging to the town, 
where Nasidius lay with his fleet. Here they put their ships 
in order, armed themselves with courage for a second encounter, 
and entering readily into all the measures proposed by Nasiditis, 
left to him the command of the left wing, and stationed them- 
selves upon the right. 

Brsiius sailed to meet them with his fleet considerabl}' in- 
creased ; for besides the ships which Ctzsar had caused to be 
built at Arles, he had also joined to it six more taken from the 
Massiliar.s, which he had refitted and rigged since the late 
action. Wherefore exhorting his men to despise an enemy 
who had not been able to resist them when entire and unvan- 
quished, he advanced against them full of resolution and con- 
fidence. It was easy to discern from Treionius’s camp, and the 
eminences around it, what passed in the town. -All the youth 
that were left, the old men, the women, children, and e\-en the 
guards upon the walls, extending their hands to heaven, or 
repairing to the temples, and prostrating themselves at the 
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altare, bcsoi^Ht the gods to grant them victory Nor was 
there a man among them who did not believe, that them safety 
depended wholly on the issue of that day’s action Por the 
choice of their j-outh and the most considerable men of their 
city, were all on board the fieet msomuch, that in case of any 
disaster they had no resource left but should they obtam 
the victor}, tliey were in hopes of preserving their city, either 
by thciT own forces or the lemtoicements they expected from 
without 

Accordingly m the engagement they behaved with the most 
determined courage The remembrance of what their wives 
and children had represented to them at their departure served 
to exalt their hravecy, m a full persuasion that this was the 
last opportunity they should have of exertmg themselves m 
defence of their coimtry . and that if they fell m the engage- 
ment, their fellow-atuens could not Jong survive them as their 
fate must be the same upon the taking of the town Our ships 
being at some distance from each other* both gave the enemy s 
pilots an opportunity of shewing their address m working their 
vessels and flying to the assistance ot Ihcu- fnends, when they 
were laid hold on by our grappling hooks And indeed when 
It came to a close fight, they seconded the mountaineers with 
wonderful resolution, and in bravery seemed to yield but little 
to our men At the same tune, a great quantity of darts poured 
mccssantl} from their smaller fngates, wounded a great many 
of our rowers, and such of the soldiers as were without shelter 
Two of their gaUies fell upon that of Brutus which was easily 
distmguishcd by its flag but. though they attacked him on 
both sides he extricated himself with such. agiUty and address 
av m a short time to get a little before , which made them run 
foul of each other so vnolentlj, that they were both considerably 
shattered , one In parlicutar hid its ^ak broken and was in 
a manner totally crushed, which being observed by those of 
our fleet that lav nearest, they suddenly fell upon and sunk, them 
before they could recover oot of their disorder 
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defeated, their :urchcrs and slingers cut to pieces, and tJieir left 
Aving surrounded and forced to fly. 

Pompey seeing Ins caraln,' routed, and that part of the army 
on which he chieflj* depended put into disorder, despaired of 
being able to restore the battle, and quitted the held. 

(Dc Bdl. Civ. iii. 76-77, tr. W. Duncan.) 

Gaius S.mj-Vstius Crispus, the slightly younger contemporaiy’ 
of Caesar {S6-34 c.). inay fairly claim to be considered as the 

first consciously ‘ artistic ’ historian of Rome. He wrote, that is 
to say, not, like Caesar, as a politician or a general, but as a 
historian ; he did not merely record events as tlicy happened 
year by year, but, dropping the annalistic method, worked upon 
a defmitdj’ artistic scheme, introducing into his narrative 
speeches (the ancient historian's recognized method of criticizing 
historical events) after the manner of Thucj’dtdes upon whom he 
claimed to model his style. In politics Sallust was a democrat — 
hence his laudation of Caesar in the Catiline and of Marius in the 
Jugtirihinc War ; he was a man of wealth and leisure who had 
held high office under Caesar and avho had lived in personal 
contact with many of the men who figure in his books. Of his 
works we possess only the monograph on the Jugurthine War 
(111-105 B. c.), and that on the Catilinarian conspiracy of 63 B. c. 
What was perhaps his most important contribution to Roman 
history, five books of Hisloriae covering the dozen years 78-67, 
has unfortimately perished. 

The Catilinarian conspiracy of 63 B. c. is still, in spite of Sallust’s 
monograph and Cicero’s four speeches (perhaps, in fact, because of 
the latter), shrouded in mystcy. It is probably best regarded 
not as the work of the popular party taken as a whole (we 
cannot imagine Caesar implicated in"so mad a scheme), but 
as the private attempt of Catiline, a dissolute but able patrician, 
defeat^ by Cicero that very year in the consular election — a man 
who, bantarupt he was both in character and purse, rightly 
regarded revolution as his one chance. 

Whatever its causes, tlie conspiracy was detected and crushed 
b3’ the wisdom and promptness of Cicero. Catiline fled from Rome 
in November and in the following January w’as defeated and killed 
by Petreius near Pistoria. Catiline di^ better than he lived, 
and Sallust’s account is not unworthy of his death. 
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P LTREIUS posted the veteran cohorts, ^'ihich he hid raised 
on this occasion, in the front, and tlic rest of his amiy 
behind them, as a body of rcserse He himself rode 
from rank to rank, and addressing himself to his men by their 
names, mtreated and conjured them ' to remember tliat they 
uere now to engage agamst unarmed robbers in defence of their 
gods, their country , their childnn, and their property ' As he 
was an old soldier, having wrved m the armj upwanls of thirty 
jears, as tribune, prrfcct, or prator, and that with distinguished 
renown, he knew most of the soldiers and their gallant 
actions , and by calling these to remembrance he roused tlicir 
courage 

Then, hiMng taken ail his measures with the utmost pn 
caution, he sounded to battle, and ordered his cohorts to advance 
slowly the enemy (ltd the same But when they were come 
near enough for the light anned soldiers to begin the fight, Uiey 
set up a mighty shout rushed with great fury into a close 
engagement, and la}mg aside tlicir darts, made use of th(ur 
swords only The \ctcrans, mindful of their former bravery, 
pressed vigorously on the rebels, who made a bold resistance , 
so that the fight was maiutamcd with great obstinacy Catilmc 
was all the while in the first line, at the head of a light armed 
bodj , sustaimng such as were scicrely pressed , putting fresh 
men m the room of those who were wounded , providing for 
every exigence often charging the enemy m person, and 
performing at once the dnt> of a brave soldier and a great 
commander 

Petreius, when he found that Caldme, contrary to his expecta* 
tions, everted himself with great vigor, brought up the prxtorian 
cohort against his mam body, broke their ranks, and made great 
slaughter of them, as he did likewise of the others who main- 
tained their ground elsewhere Then he fell on both the wings 
at once Marius and the other officer from Fosulcc were both 
killed fighting m the foremost rank Catilme, when he saw his 
forces routed, and hinjsclf left with a few only, mmdful of his 
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birth and former dignitj^ rushed headlong into the thickest of 
the enemy, -where he fell covered -with -svounds, and fighting 
to the last. 

^^hen the engagement was ended, it e\-identl\- appeared wth 
what undaunted spirit and resolution Catiline’s army was fired : 
for the bodj* of every one was found on that veiy spot which, 
during the battle, he had occupied ; those onlj* excepted who 
were forced from their posts by the pnetorian cohort ; and even 
the3^ though they fell a little out of their ranks, were all wounded 
before. Catiline himself was found far from his own men, amidst 
the dead bodies of the enemj', breathing a little, with an air of 
that fierceness still in his face which he had when alive. Finall\-, 
in all his army there was not so much as one free citizen taken 
prisoner, either in the engagement or in the flight ; for they 
spared their own lives as little as those of the enemy. The arm}* 
of the republic obtained the -rictor}* indeed ; but it was neither 
a cheap nor a jojdul one ; for their bravest men were either 
slain in battle or dangerously wounded. As there were man}*, 
too, who went to -^-iew the field, either out of curiosity or a desire 
of plunder, in turning over the dead bodies, some found a friend, 
some a relation, and some a guest ; others there were likewise 
who discovered their enemies : so that through the whole armj* 
there appeared a mixture of gladness and sorrow, joy and 
momuing. 

{Caiilina, 62-4, tr. W. Rose.) 

An incident in the Jugurthine War. 

AT the time appointed, the part}* left the camp, having 
pre\'iouslj* taken such measures as were necessary for the 
^expedition. The centurions, according to the instructions 
which thej’ had received from their guide, had changed their 
arms and dress, and marched with their head and feet bare, 
that they might have the freer prospect, and climb ^vith more 
facility. Their swords and bucklers were sinng across their 
shotilders ; the latter of which were of the Numidian kind, and 
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covered wth hides, as ^vell for the sake of lightness as that all 
noise might be avoided, if they struck against the rock 
The Ligunan, leadmg the way, fixed cords about the stones, 
and such roots of trees as appeared proper for the purpose, to 
assist the soldiers in climbing , stretchmg his hand, from tune 
to time, to such as were discouraged at so rugged a mardi 
AVhen the ascent ivas more steep than ordinary, he would send 
them up before him unanned, and then follow himself with their 
arms ^Vhe^e\er it appeared more dangerous to climb, he went 
foremost, and by ascending and descendmg several tunes, 
encouraged the rest to follow him, and retired to make way for 
them At length, after much tedious labor, they gained the 
castle, which was quite naked on that side, the Numidians bemg 
all emplojed m the opposite quarter 
When Manus was infoimcd of the success of the Ligunan, 
although he had kept the gamson employed the whole of the 
day by a continued attack, he now, encouraging the soldiers, 
sallied from under the movutg gallenes, and draNving up his men 
under cover of their shields.* rushed for\vard to the castle , while 
the sUngers and archers poured their voUies from a distance, and 
the engines incessantly played on the besieged The Numidians, 
who had often before broken to pieces and even burned the 
Roman gallenes, did not now defend themsehes within their 
battlements, but passed whole days and nights without their 
walls , revilmg the efiorts of the Romans , upbraiding Manus 
with madness, and, xn the height of their exultation, threatening 
to make our men sla\ es of Jugurtba 

WTiile both sides w ere warmly engaged m this vigorous struggle 
for glory and empue on the one hand, and life and liberty on 
the other, the trumpets on a sudden sounded m the enemy s 
rear The women and children, who had come out to see the 
engagement, first fled in dismay , after them such as were 
nearest the walls , and at last the whole, armed and unanned, 

> t e each man with hu shield held above his bead, the shields being 
interlocked This was known as the feitedo or ‘tortoise formation 
Dd 3 
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fairly gave way. The Romans now pressed onward with greater 
vigor, overthrowing the enemy, and wounding most of them ; 
then advancing over the heaps of slain, they flew to the walls, 
all thirsting for gIor3% and each striving to be foremost, without 
regard to plunder. Thus did accidental success justify the rash- 
ness of Jlarius, while his imprudence contributed to heighten 
his gloiy. (Juguriha, 99, tr. W. Rose.) . , 

The extant work of Caesar and Sallust comprises the stories 
of three wars and one political crisis ; with Lriy we get for the 
first time a complete historj’^ of Rome. 

Of the life of Tires Livius we know ver^' little. He was bom 
at Patavium (the modem Padua) in 59 b. c., and according to 
the literarj’- critics never quite lost, even on his removal to Rome, 
a trace of provincialism in his sfyle. He was, besides being 
a historian, something of a philosopher, and indeed wrote 
philosophic^ dialogues after the manner of Plato. It sa5's much 
for Livy as a man that in spite of a strong anti-Caesarian and pro- 
Pompeian bias, noticeable in that part of his historv^ wWch 
concerned the Civil War, he won and retained the affectionate 
friendship of Augustus. He outlived that emperor by but three 
5'ears, dying in A. D. 17. 

The scope of Lhy's historical work can be gathered from its 
title, ‘ Ab urbe condita iibri ‘ Books from the foundation of the 
city It began, that is, with the coming of Aeneas to the site 
of what was afterwards Rome, and ended with the death of 
Hrusus in the 5'ear a. d. g. The whole narrative occupied the 
astonishing number of 142 books, but of these onlj’’ 35 survive — 
the first ten, taking us from Aeneas to the end of the Second 
Samnite War (293 b. c.), and Books 21-45 (the last five in an 
incomplete state), which comprise the period between the out- 
break of the Second Punic War (21S b. c.) and the defeat of the 
ilacedonian King Perseus by Lucius Aemilius Paulas at Pv'dna 
(168 E. c.). The vast remainder exists merel5- in fragments or 
epitomes or (a more important consideration) as re-presented, in 
a more or less assimilated form, in the pages of later historians. 

Liv-y was essentially a historian with a purpose. That purpose 
was, as he tdls us in his preface, to check the growing moral and 
political corruption of Rome by an appeal to Rome's citizens to 
mark her glorious past and keep before their minds the possi- 
bilities of her imperial future. ' To the following considerations ', 
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he wntes, ' I N'lsh e\ery one senously and earnestly to apply 
his thoughts by what land of men and by what sort of conduct, 
m peace and war, the empire has been bot h acquired and extended , 
then, as discipline graduaUy declined, let him follow in his 
thoughts the structure of anaent morals, at first, as it were, 
leaning aside, then sinhing farther and farther, then beginning to 
fall preapitate, until he arrives at the present times, when our 
vices have attuned to such a haght of enormity that we can 
endure neither the burden of them nor the sharpness of the 
remedies necessarv to correct them * * 

Dante speaks of Livy as one who did not err* — but it must be 
admitted that he did from the pomt of vnew of the modem 
historian ' err ’ in three uaj*s his chronology is shak^ , bis 
battle-scenes (of which he is ver^ fond) are neither convnncing 
nor even aliraya intelligible, and he was careless a^ut his 
'OUTces, alwaj’S preferring a good story to the more b^d and 
literal truth But he had more than the qualities of this last 
defect, and m nothing is the literary stall of ijvy more apparent 
than in his stones iiie first ten books m particular are crowded 
with persons and scenes hidf mythical, half histoncal'-Horatius 
keeping the bndge, Manlius and sacred geese whose cacUmg 
sav ed the Capitol, Scaevda thnistmg his nght arm into the flame 
to illustrate to the Etruscans a Roman's indiScrence to pain— 
and all these stones are told with a mastery of phrase and a 
charm that, while it delights, makes one regret that the anaent 
world knew not the histoncaJ novel Of all histoncal novelists 
Uvy would perhaps have been the greatest 
Most of the translations which follow are by the Elizabethan 
scholar Philemon Holland Thej are diffuse and not alwa3is 
accurate but those tno things must be forgiven for the beauty 
of their style 

Tins famous incident is attributed by histonar)> to the jear 
362 c c MTicther tme or not — and its citation to explain the 
name Curtius lacus (Curtian lake) is suspicious — it makes an 
excellent stor^ and is told with Li\'> *s usual vigour 

T he same jeare, by earthquake or some other forable 
violence the common place called Forum, clave and 
opened wide welneere m the mids and suncke downe to 
an exceeding depth neither could that chincke or pit be filled 
« G Baker’s translation of the Preface * Inftmo «vui « 
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up, by casting in of earth (notwithstanding evei\' man laboured 
and bronght what he conld) before that thej’ began to enquire, 
according as they were admonished by the divine Oracles, what 
it might be, wherein the most puissance and greatnes of the 
people of Rome consisted. (For the wisards prophesied. That 
if they would have the state of Rome to remain sure for ever, 
the}- should dedicat and oSer it, whatsoever it was, unto that 
place.) And when they were in doubt what this should he, it 
is reported, that M. Curiiiis, a right hardie knight and martial] 
yong gentleman, rebuked them then'ore, because they doubted 
whether the Romanes had any earthly thing better than armour 
and valor ? Herewith, after silence made, he lift up his eies, 
and beheld the temples of the immortall gods, scituate neere to 
the Forum, and the Capitol! likewise ; and stretching forth his 
hands, one while toward heaven, another while to the gaping 
chinckes and gulfe in the earth, toward the infemall spirits 
beneath, hee oSered and devoted himselfe to assured death. 
And mounting upon a brave courser, as richl}' trapped and set 
out, as possiblie he conld devise, armed as he was at aH peecK, he 
leapt horse and man and all into the hole. 

{vii. 6, tr. Holland.) 

Hannibal marching from Spain crossed the Alps in 218 b. c. 
Livy’s account is picturesque and dramatic, but it is significant 
that Hannibal's exact route is still a matter of dispute. 

T he next day, as the sa>-ages attacked with less vigour, the 
column closed up, and the pass was surmounted, not without 
loss, more, however, of baggage animals than of men. 
From that time the natives mads their appearance in smaller 
numbers and behaved more like banditti than regular soldiers ; 
they attacked either front or rear just as the ground ga-ve them 
opportunity, or as the advance or halt of the column presented 
a chance of surprise. The elephants caused considerable delay, 
owing to the diSculiy of getting them through narrow or pre- 
dpitons places ; on the other hand, they rendered that part of 
the column safe from attack where they were, for the natives 




tt’cre anaccustoiaed to the sight of them and had a great dread 
of going too near them 

Nine days from their commencing the ascent they an-ived at 
the highest point of the Alps, after traversing a region mostly 
without roads and frcqnenllj losing their way either through 
the treachery of their guides or through their own mistakes in 
trying to find the way for themselves For two days they 
remained in camp on the summit, whilst the troops enjoyed 
a respite from fatigue and fighting Some of the baggage animals 
which had fallen amon^t the rocks and had aftcrv>*ards followed 
the track of the column came info camp To add to the mis- 
fortunes of the worn out troops, there w as a heavY fall of snow — 
the Pleiads were neir their setting — and this new- expenence 
created considerable aiann 

In the early morning of the third day the army recommenced 
itsheavy marchovergroimdeverywheredecpmsnow Hanmbal 
saw in all face» an expression of Iistlessness and despondency 
He rode on in front to a height from whicli there w^s a wide and 
extensive view, and halting his men he pointed out to them the 
land of Italy and the nch v-alley of the Po lying at the foot of 
the Alps ' You are now . be said. * crossing the bvners not only 
of Italy, but of Rome itself Henceforth all will be smooth and 
easy for you, in one or at the most, two battles, you will be 
masters of the capital and stronghold of Italy ’ 

Then the anny resumed its advance vnth no annoyance from 
the enemy beyond occasional attempts at plunder The re- 
mainder of the march howev er, was attended with much greater 
difficulty than they had expenenced zn the ascent for the 
distance to the plains on the Italian side is Shorter, and therefore 
the descent is neces»anly steeper Almost the whole of the way 
was precipitous, narrow, and slippery, so that they were unable 
to keep their footing and if th^ slipped they could not recover 
themselves , they kept fidling over each other, and the baggage 
animals rolled over on their drivers. 

At length they came to a modi narrower pass which descended 
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over such sheer clifis that a light-armed soldier could hardly get 
down it even by hanging on to projecting roots and branches. 
The place had alvi’a}^ been precipitous, and a landslip had 
recentl}* carried awa5' the road for i,ooo feet. The cavah^^ came 
to a halt here as though they had arrived at their joiumey’s end, 
and w’hilst Hannibal was wondering what could be causing the 
delay he was informed that there was no passage. Then he went 
fonvard to examine the place and saw that there was nothing 
for it but to lead the army by a long circuitous route over pathless 
and untrodden snow. But this, too, soon proved to be imprac- 
ticable. The old snow had been covered to a moderate depth by 
a fresh fall, and the first comers planted their feet firmly on the 
new snow, but when it had become melted under the tread of so 
manj' men and beasts there was nothing to -ivalk on but ice covered 
with slush. Their progress now became .one incessant and 
miserable struggle. The smooth ice allowed no foothold, and as 
they were going down a steep incline thej- were still less able to 
keep on their legs, whilst, once down, they tried in \'ain to rise," 
as their hands and knees were continually slipping. There were 
no stumps or roots about for them to get hold of and support 
themselves by, so they rolled about helplesslj- on the glassy ice 
and slush}”^ snow. The baggage animals as the}' toiled along cut 
through occasionally into the lowest layer of snow, and when 
they stumbled they struck out their hoofs in their struggles to 
recover themselves and broke through into the hard and con- 
gealed ice below, where most of them stuck as though caught 
in a gin. 

At last, when men and beasts alike were worn out by their 
fruitless exertions, a camp was formed on the summit, after the 
place had been , cleared with immense difiucult}- owing to the 
quantit}' of snow that had to be removed. The next thing was 
to level the rock through which’ alone a road was practicable. 
The soldiers were told off to cut thro'ugh it. They built up against 
it an enormous pile of tall trees which they had felled and lopped, 
and when the wind was strong enough to blow up the fire they 
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set light to the pile WTicn the ro<i. tt'as red hot they poured 
^'lnegar upon it to disintegrate it After thus treating it by fire 
thej opened a way through it with their tools, and eased the 
steep slope by winding tracks of moderate gradient, so that not 
only the baggage animals but e\cn the elephants could be led 
down 

Four days were spent o\er the rock, and the animals were 
almost starved to death, for the heights are mostly bare of 
vegetation and what herbage there is is buried beneath the snow 
In the lower leiels there weresunnj vallejs and streams flensing 
through woods, and spots more desemng of human inhabitants 
Here the beasts were turned loose to graze, and the troops, worn 
out with their engineering, were alloived to rest In three days 
more they reached the open plams and found a pleasanter 
countrj and pleasanter people living in it 

(xici 35-7, tr \V L Roberts ) 

Dunng the Second Punic \Nar Syracuse, which under Hiero 
had been Rome’s faithful ally, declared, under Hippocrates and 
Epicydcs for Carthage Marcus Marcellus laid siege to it m 
2x4 B C , but, thanks largely to Archimedes, did not take it 
till 2x2 B c 

W HICH enterpnse of theirs, so resolutely begun, and so 
liotel) and (orabbe followed, had sped well and taken 
effect if one man at that time had not been in Syracusa 
Archimedts was hee, a singular Astronomer A rare man for 
contemplation &. beholdmg the skie wth the plannets, and other 
starres therein fixed but a more w onderfull engmer, for devising 
and framing of artillene, ordinance fabnekes, and instruments 
of warre whereby he wtiuld with very little ado and at ease, 
checke and frustrate all the inxentions which the enemies with 
so great difficultie had prepared for to giie the assault This 
cunning artificer and admirable workeman hid planted engines 
of all sorts upon the curtameof the wall, which stood on certaine 
hils and those not of e% en h*igth and having for the most part 
high places that jeelded hard accesse, and some other low 
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over such sheer cli/fs that a light-armed soldier could hardly get 
down it even by hanging on to projecting roots and branches. 
The place had always iieen precipitous, and a landslip had 
recently carried away the road for i,ooo feet. The cavalry came 
to a halt here as though they had arrived at their journey’s end, 
and whilst Hannibal was wondering what could be causing the 
delay he was informed that there was no passage. Tlien he went 
forward to examine the place and saw that there was nothing 
for it but to lead tlie army by a long circuitous route over pathless 
and untrodden snow. But this, too, soon proved to be imprac- 
ticable. The old snow had been covered to a moderate depth by 
a fresh fall, and the first comers planted their feet firmly on the 
new snow, but when it had become melted under the tread of so 
many men and beasts there was nothing to walk on but ice covered 
with slu-sh. Their progress now became one incessant and 
miserable struggle. Tlie smooth ice allowed no foothold, and as 
they were going down a steep incline they were still less able to 
keep on their legs, whilst, once dov/n, they tried in vain to rise,' 
as their hands and knees were continually slipping. There were 
no stumps or roots about for them to get hold of and support 
themselves by, so they rolled about helplessly on the glassy ice 
and slushy snow. The baggage animals as they toiled along cut 
through occasionally into the lowest layer of snow, and when 
they stumbled they struck out their hoofs in their struggles to 
recover themselves and broke through into the hard and con- 
gealed ice below, where most of them stuck as though caught 
in a gin. 

At last, when men and beasts alike were worn out by their 
fruitless exertions, a camp -was formed on the summit, after the 
place had been cleared wnth immense difficulty owing to the 
quantity of snow that had to be removed. The next thing ^vas 
to level the rock through which' alone a road was practicable. 
The soldiers were told off to cut through it. They built up against 
it an enormous pile of tall trees which they had felled and lopped, 
and when the wind was strong enough to blow up the fire they 
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set light to the pile ^^'hen the rod. was red hot they poured 
vinegar upon it to disintegrate it After thus treating it by fire 
they opened a v,s.y through it \nth their tools, and eased tlie 
steep slope bj wnding trads of moderate gradient, so that not 
only the baggage animals but eien the elephants could be led 
down 

Four days were spent over the rock, and the animals were 
almost starved to death, for the heights are mostly bare of 
vegetation and what heibagt there is is huned beneath the snow. 
In the lower le^ eU there were saonj valleys and streams flowing 
through voods, and spots more deserving of human inhabitants 
Here the beasts Mere turned loose to graze, and the troops, irora 
out mth their engineering, were allowed to rest In three days 
more they reached the open, plains and found a pleasanter 
country' and pleasanter people living in it 

(jcxi 35 - 7 , tr W t Roberts ) 

During the Second Punic War SjTacuse, which under Hicro 
liad been Rome's faithful ally, declared, under Hippocrates and 
Epicydcs, for Carthage Marcus Marcellos laid siege to it m 
2r4 B c , but, thante largely to Archimedes, did not take it 
till 213 B c 

W HICH enterpnse of theirs so resolutely begun, and so 
hotely and forabhe followed, had sped well and taken 
effect, if one man at that time had not been in SjTacusa 
ArcliiwolfS was hee, a singular Astvonomer A rare man for 
contemplation &. beholdmg the skie wjth the plannets, and other 
starres therein fixed butamorewonderfull enguiex, for devising 
and framing of artiUene, ordinance, fabnekes, and instruments 
of wane whereby he would with very httle ado and at ease, 
checke and frustrate all the inventions which the enemies with 
so great dithcultie had prepared for to give the assault This 
cunning artificer and admirable workeman had planted engines 
of all sorts upon the curtaine of the wall which stood on certaine 
hiL and those not of e\ cn hetgth and ha\ ing for the most part 
high places that jcelded hard accesse, and some other low 
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An incident in the Third Macedonian War (171-167 B,c.)- 

T he elephants troubled the march as much in manner as 
the enemies could : for when they were come to a place 
where they could see no way, downe they cast their 
riders and govemours, laying them along on the earth, and ^%•ith 
the horrible bra5dng that they made, afimghted their horses 
especially, untill such time as a de%dse was found for their passage. 
Thej' began first to make the head or entrance of a bridge at the 
veiy brow and edge of a steepe downefall ; this done, in the lower 
ground beneath, they set fast in the earth good strong and long 
posts of wood, two by two distant one from the other tra^-erse- 
wise little more than the largencs of one of those beasts. A'pon 
which rested fast joined with tennon & morteise certain rafters 
like wal-plats 30 foot in length, and those being couched with 
planks crosse over in forme of a bridge, had earth and mould 
cast thereupon. A little way off beneath it, such another bridge 
was made ; and so a third likewise, and many more consequently 
according as the craggie ground was broken and uneven. Kow 
the Elephant from the firme ground entred upon the first bridge 
aforesaid ; but before he was gone as farre as to the foot and end 
therof, the posts abovenamed were cut a two underneath ; to 
the end that the bridge might fall, and in the casie reeling therof 
the beast also gcntlj' slide, as it were, and be carried therewith 
as farre as the head of a second bridge. Thus some of them gli I 
and kept themselves standing upright on their feet, others rested 
upon their buttockes. .Againc, when they were come to the 
plaine and levcll flourc of another such like bridge, by the fall 
of it in manner aforesaid tliej' %verc driven unto a third bridge 
beneath it, untill such time as they were come to a more plaine 
and even valley. (xhV. 5, tr. Holland.) 

One of the earliest writers to extract metal from the rich 
historical mine of Liwe was Gmvs Vf.llkius P-iti-ecuius *, who, 
in the year a. d. 29, wTote an abridged historc- of Rome in two 
hooks, partly to employ his leisure and partly with the purjiose 

‘ S-fc pp. S73 
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five Times. The Images and Decorations of his Gallick Triumph 
•were of Citron Wood, and those of his Politick, of Acacia : He 
made Use of Tortoise Shell in his Alexandrian Triumph, of Ivory 
in his African, and of polished Silver in his Trimnph over Spain. 
The Money raised out of the Spoils ■was above six hundred 
MilHons of Sesterces. But this great Man, who had so mildly 
used all his Victories, was not allowed a quiet En]'o}fment 
of the Sovereignty more than. five Months. For he returned to 
the City in October, and was murdered on the Ides of March next 
after, by a Band of Conspirators, of whom Brutus and Cassius 
■were the Leaders. One of these he had not obliged, by promising 
him the Consulship, as he had highly offended the other by 
delaying his Advancement to that Office. Besides them, there 
were several more of Ccesar’s 'most intimate Friends in the 
Design, who, by the Success of that Cause, had been promoted 
to the, highest Digm'ties. Such were Dec. Brutus, C. Trebonius, 
and others of Note and Distinction in the State. Now M. Antony, 
Casar’s Colleague in the Consulship, one who \Vas fit for any 
desperate Attempt, had greatly contributed to irreconcile the 
Senate to him. This he did, by presenting him with a Regal 
Diadem, as he was sitting in the Rostrum, to see the Ceremonies 
of the Lupercalia. Ceesar indeed rejected it, but ■vrith an Air 
however, that signified very little Dissatisfaction. 

Siriitis and Pansa had constantly adrised Ceesar, As he had 
acquired, so likeicise to maintain the Monarchy by his Sword. This 
was now found by woful Experience to have been good Counsel. 
But he still declaring. That he would rather be dead than dreaded ; 
And hoping to meet ■\vith the same Clemency from others, that 
he himself had display’d in so extraordinarj' a Manner towards 
all, fell, ere he was ayare, into the Murderous Hands of a Knot 
of ungrateful Men. Many Prodigies and Presages fore^n-am’d 
him of the impending Danger. The Soothsayers caution’d him 
to beware of iheldes of March. His Wife Calpurnia, frighted by 
a Dream, conjur’d him to stay at Home that Day ; and a little 
Schedule containing a Discovery of the Plot, was put into his 
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Hindi 1 ut the peruttl of it vfas nnfortunitel) dclijH Hjos 
we leirn how {rmUtiblc the Power of Tate b and how far the 
Godi nuy blind and Infatuate the Mmdi of thoie they ha\e 
iriarlfd out for Dwtroction 

(//«/ fi 56 57, tr J raterson.) 

It i« a CTUioiJi fact that we are lead well informed as to the 
details of the hfc of Kome * preatest hidonan \\ c know neither 
the year in which Coavrttts TAcms* w-t* bom nor that in 
which he died, nor e\en hb ‘Chnitun* name He was Consul 
m the vrcond jear of NmVs reijti* (A D m) and as wc chance 
to pather from an inscription Rosemor of the presircc of Asu 
under Ncr> a s successor Trafan He presumaM j died about the 
jinr 118 Tacitus must has c been in his pnmedunnR the reiffn 
of Domitian (A.D ht-^) but he knew better than to tr^ and 
wnte history under an eraperot Itom whose spiteful temper 
neither author nor Inwh bctrajinR trpul lican sentiments would 
b« safe The onlj work therefore wh*rh can be attributed to 
these fifteen jran is a f)i*}->cu< tipen Orai^ry Two srars after 
thet^tanlsoeath howeser TafitospuWiihnl Iwohistoneal or 
fluasi historical works one sras a life of his father in law 
Actieola the famous RosYmof of Hntain and the other an 
cthnopraphieal monocranh the In sihich he pvts 


onein climate mannen and so forth 
These howeser were but a prelude to his RTtat histoncal 
works Xhelltstonn ssWchcosernl the pened from the icecssion 
of Gilba to the death of Domitian <A v C9-9C) and the still 
later composesl Anrals which extcndinR as thej did from 
Augustus to the death of Nero (a d 6S) formed a history of the 
Julio^Camhan djmastj 

Here are to b^m snth Tacitus » own Mews on the histonm 
and hii office It is mterrstinp to comjiarc these passages wnth 
1 1\> s introduction * 

I AM well asearc that much of what I ha%*e relatci! and still 
hise to n-lste maj scera of little moment and too Influig 
to be recorded Hut none can compare my subject ssilh that 
of those who wrote the early hbtory of Rome Tliej had great 
wars (0 describe the storming <rf cities the rout and capture 
» See pp 3S4 ft 479 a • s«« p 4^ 
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of kings ; or if they tamed to affairs at home, they could enlarge 
freelv’’ on the conflicts of Consuls with Tribunes, on land laws and 
com laws, on straggle betiveen patricians and plebeians. My 
theme is narrow and inglorious : a peace unbroken, or disturbed 
onlj- by pett}' wars ; a distressful course of events in jRome ; 
a prince with no interest in the e.xpansion of the Empire. It 
may serve some good purpose, nevertheless, to look closely 
into these things, at first sight so nnimportant ; since it is 
often from such heghmings that mighty movements take 
their rise. 

For, eveij' country* and city must be ruled either by the popu- 
lace, or by the few, or b3* one man ; a form of government 
selected and compounded out of these elements, maj’^ be com- 
mended more easil}’ than brought into being ; nor could it endure 
were it set up. And just as in former times, when the people 
held all power, men had to studj' the temper of the multitude, 
and leam how to control and guide it: or again, when the 
patricians were all-powerful, those who had leamt best to under- 
stand the mind of the Senate and of the aristocracy ^vere deemed 
wise men, and cunning in the times : so now, when thinp are 
changed, and Rome is, in fact, under the rule of a single man, 
it may prove useful to enquire into and record such things as 
I have to tell. For but few have wisdom enough of their own to 
distinguish what is honourable from what is base, the expedient 
from the hurtful ; most men have to leam these things from the 
experience of others. And 5*et such enquiries, however profitable 
they ma5^ be, afibrd but little entertainment. Descriptions of 
new countries : the vasied incidents of battle : the deaths of 
famous leaders : these are topics which interest and refresh 
the reader’s mind. 2 >ly task is to record a succession of cruel 
edicts, of prosecutions heaped on prosecutions ; to tell of 
friends betrayed, or mnocent men brought to ruin, of trials 
aU ending in one wax*, xrith a uniformity as monotonous as it is 
revolting, 

(Ann. iv. 32-3, tr. G. G. Ramsaj*,) 
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1 r I ttcre tdlmg ol forptpi Tsars, and of mrn d\mp for their 
countrj* in waj-s thus hLe eich other, I should e%*cn so he 
surfeited, and mj readcR to feel w-cariness and 

disgust at this 7ong sad ta!e of cittrens comiitg, howesernoWy. 
to their end ; hut the storj* of all this servile endurance, all Uib 
blood Tvasted vrantonlv at ho*nr. writs out the mind and wrings 
the soul with mehncholj Kor can I ash my readers to accept 
any other pica than thU— that I cannot blame the men who 
penshed thus ingloriomly. For these things came of the wrath 
of the Gotls against Kome— a wrath that maj not be passed o\ cr, 
as when armies are routed or cities captured, with a single 
mention Ijit this tribute at least be paid to these illustrious 
men in the after time that as m their burul the) were duided 
from the common herd. <0 m the record of thttr end they may 
rccene an abiding monument of their osrn 

(vfnn XM i&, tr (j G Hamuy) 

The peroration to tlic life of Agneo’a 

T UOU wxst indeed fortunate, Agncola, not only jn the 
splendour of tliy life, but in the opportune moment of 
thy death Thou submiitedst to thy fate, so the>* tell us 
who were present to hear thy last words, with courage and cliecr* 
fulness, seeming to be doing all thou couldst to pi c thine Emperor 
full acquit tal As for me and thy daughter, besides all the bitter 
ness of a father's loss, it Increase^ our sorrow that it was not 
pcrmittcii us to watdi oier thy fading health, to comfort thy 
weakness, to satisf) oursches with those looks, those embraces 
Assurcdl) wc should liai e rcceii ed some precepts, some utterances 
to fix in our Inmost hearts This is the bitterness of our sorrow, 
this the smart of our wound, that from the circumstance of so 
long an absence thou wast lost to us four j ears before l>oubtlcss, 
best of fathers, wath that most loving w ifc at thy side, all the dues 
of afiection were abundantly paid thee, yet with too few tears 
tbou wast laid to thy rest, and in the light of thy last day there 
was something for which thine eyes longed m sain 
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If there is any dweliing-place for the spirits of the just ; if, 
as the '.nse believe, noble souls do not perish with the bod_v, 
rest thou in peace ; and call ns, thy famil}-, from weak regrets 
and womanish laments to the contemplation of thy virtues, for 
which we mxist not weep nor beat the breast. Let us hononr thee 
not so much nttfa transitory* praises as with oar reverence, and, 
if our powers permit ns, %wth our emulation. That will be true 
respect, that the true affection of thy nearest kin. This, too, is 
what I would enjoin on daughter and v.-ife, to honour the memory 
of that father, that husband, by pondering in their hearts all 
Ixis words and acts, by cherishing the features and lineaments of 
his character rather than those of his person. It is not that I 
would forbid the likenc^es which are Vi*ronght in marble or in 
bronze ; but as the faces of men, so all similitudes of the face 
are weak and perishable things, whhe the fashion of the soul 
is everlasting, such as ma}' be expressed not in some foreign 
substance, or by the help of art, but in our own lives. \^hatever 
we loved, whatever we admired in Agricola, survives, and will 
survive in the hearts of men, in the succession of the ages, in the 
fame that waits on noble deeds. Over many indeed, of those 
who have gone before, as over the inglorious and ignoble, the 
waves of oblivion will roll ; Agricola, made kno^vn to posterity 
by* history* and tradition, will live for ever. 

(Agr. 45, 46, tr. Church and Brodribb.) 

The German tribes of the far north. The Suiones are certainly', 
from the form of their name, the Swedes, but the meaning of 
the ‘ other sea ’ which Tacitus distingmshes from ' the Ocean ’ 
is not dear. 

B iYOND the Suiones is another sea, sluggish and almost 
motionless, which, we may* certainly infer, girdles and 
surrounds the world, from the fact that the last radiance 
of the setting sun lingers on till sunrise, with a brightness sufndent 
to dim the light of the stars. Even the very sound of his rising, 
as popular belief adds, may' be heard, and the forms of gods and 
the glory round his head may be seen. Only thus far (and here 
rumour seems truth) does the world extend. 
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At this point the Suevic sea on its eastern shore, washes the 
tribes of the Xstu, whose ntes and fashions and style of dress 
are those of the Suevi, while their language is more like the 
British Tbej worship the mother of the gods and wear as a 
religious sjTnbol the dence of a wild boar This serves as armour, 
and as a uiuvcrsal defence, rendering the votary of the goddess 
safe even amidst enemies Tliey often use clubs iron weapons 
but seldom They arc more patient in cultivaUng com and other 
produce than might be expected from the general mdolence of 
the Germans But they also search the deep, and are the only 
people who gather amber (which they call glesum '), in the 
shallows and also on the shore itself Barbarians as they are 
they have not investigated or discovered what natural cause 
or process produces it ^aJ it even lay amid the sea's other 
refuse till our luxury gave it a name To them it is utterly 
useless they gather it m its raw state, bring it to us in shapeless 
lumps and marvel at the pnee which they receive Itishowever 
a ]uice from trees, as j ou may infer from the fact that there are 
often seen shining through it reptiles, and even winged insects 
which, having become entar^led in the fluid, are gradually 
enclosed in the substance as it hardens I am therefore inclined 
to think that the islands and countries of the West, like the 
remote recesses of the East where frankincense and balsam 
exude contain fruitful woods and groves, that these productions 
acted on by the near rays of the sun glide in a liquid state into 
the adjacent sca, and are thrown up by the force of storms on 
the opposite shores It yon test the composition of amber by 
appl3nng fire it burns likcpinewood and sends forth a rich and 
fragrant flame it is soon softened into something like pitch 
or resin 

Qosely bordering on the Suiones are the tribes of the Sitones, 
which resembling them in aH dse differ only m being ruled by 
a woman So low have they fallen not merely from freedom, 
but even from slavery itself Here Suevia ends 

(Cerm 45 tr Church and Brodnbb ) 
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The 5"ear a.d. 69 tos perhaps the most eventful year of the 
first century. In the winter of the year before, Nero, hearing 
of the simultaneous revolts of Galba in Spain and Vindex in 
Gaul, committed suicide. Vindex had already been defeated and 
killed by Virginius Rufus, the lp3"al governor of Upper Germany, 
^d Galba was left to march at the head of his troops unoppos^ 
into Italy. ‘ The secret of empire as Tacitus said, ‘ had been 
revealed, that an emperor could be created elsewhere than at 
Rome.’ But if one emperor could, so could another. On 
January i, 69, the legions of Germanj- refused the customary 
oath of allegiance to Galba and saluted as emperor Aulus 
\nitellius, governor of the lower province. Vitellius rvas an old, 
feeble, and gluttonous man, and Galba might easiljf have held 
his own against him had he not made the fatal mistake of 
adopting and making 'Caesar’ (i.e. heir apparent) a certain 
Piso, thus excluding from all hopes of succession and even power 
Otho, the governor of Lusitania (Portugal), who had been his 
starmchest supporter and had actnallj* marched with him to 
Rome. Angered by this act Otho deserted Galba and won over 
to faims^ the all-pbwerful Praetorian Guard who on January 15 
deposed the emperor, murdered both him and Piso, and be^owed 
the purple on their new idol. But Otho did not enio}^ his eleva- 
tion for long. Marching north to arrest the advance of Vitellius’s 
forces into Ital}% he %vas defeated at the battle of Bedriacum, 
just north of the Po. The extract below tells of his consequent 
suicide. 

A FTER some such speech as this he urged them courteously 
/\ to hurry away and not to exasperate the victor by their 
* ^hesitation. To each man’s age and position he paid due 
regard, using his authority with the young and persuasion with 
his elders, while his quiet looks and firm speech helped to control 
their ill-timed tears. He gave orders for boats and carriages 
to be pro\ided for their departure. All petitions and letters 
containing anj* compliments to himself, or marked insults to 
Vitellius, he destroyed, and distributed his money carefully, 
not like a man at the point of death. He then actually tried to 
comfort the sorrowful fears of his nephew, Salvius Cwceianus, 
by praising his attachment and chiding his alarm. * Do you 
imagine ’, he said, ' that tutdlius will be so hard-hearted as not 
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to show me some gratitude for saving hi3 whole household ’ 
By promptly putting an end to mysell I deser\e to cam some 
mercy for my family For it is not in blank despair, bat with my 
army clamounng lor battle, that I determine to save my country 
from the last calamities I have won enough fame for myself 
and ennoblement for my posterity , for, alter the line of the 
Julians, Claudians, Servians, I have been the first to bnng the 
pnnapate into a new famdy So ronse yourscll and go on with 
your life Nev er forget that Otho was your uncle, j et keep your 
remembrance within bounds ' 

After this he made them all retire and rested for a while But 
his last reflexions were interrupted by a sudden disturbance 
and the news of a mutinous outbreak among the troops They 
were threatening to kill all those who were leaving, and tum^ 
with especial violence agamst Vergmius, whose house was in 
a state of siege Otho rebuked the ringleaders and returned, 
consenting to receive the adieux of those who were going, until 
It was time for them to depart in safety As the day deepened 
mto evemng he quenched his thirst with a dnnk of iced water. 
Two daggers were brought to him and, after trying them both, 
he put one under his pillow Being assured on inquiry that lib 
fnends had started, he spent a peaceful night, not, it is said, 
without sleep At break 0 ! day he fell upon his dagger Hearing 
his dying groan, his slaves and freedmen entered with Plotius 
Firmus. the Prefect of the Guards, and found a single wound m 
his breast The funeral vms homed forward out of respect for 
his own earnest entreaties, for he had been afraid his head might 
be cut off and subjected to outrage The Guard earned the body, 
sounding his praises with tears in their eyes, and covering his 
hands and wounded breast with kisses Some of the soldiers 
killed themselves beside the pyre, nert because they had harmed 
Vitellius or feared reprisals, but from love of their emperor, and 
to follow his noble example Similar smudes became common 
afterw’ards at Bednacum and Placentia, and in other encamp- 
ments An inconspicuous tomb was built for Otho, as being less 
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The j'ear a.d, 69 was perhaps the most eventful year of the 
first centory. In the winter of the year before, Nero, hearing 
of the simdtaneous revolts of Galba in Spam and \'index in 
Ganl, committed snidde. \Tndex had already been defeated and 
killed by ^li^nins Rnfns, the Io5*al governor of Upper Germany, 
and Galba was left to march at the head of his troops unoppos^ 
into Italy. ‘ The secret of empire as Tadtns said, ' had been 
revealed, that an emperor codd be created elsewhere than at 
Rome.’ Bnt if one emperor conld, so could another. On 
January i, 69, the legions of Germany refused the customary 
oath of allegiance to Galba and saluted as emperor Aulas 
\fitelliu5, governor of the lower province. Mtellius was an old, 
feeble, and gluttonous man, and Galba mi^t easily have held 
his own against him had he not made the fatal mistake of 
adopting and making 'Caesar' (i.e. heir apparent) a certain 
Piso, thus excluding from all hopes of succession and even power 
Otho, the governor of Lusitania (Portugal), who had been his 
staunchest supporter and had actual!}' marched with him to 
Rome. Angemi by this act Otho deserted Galba and won over 
to himself the all-powerful Praetorian Guard who on January 15 
deposed the emperor, murdered both him and Piso, and bestowed 
the purple on their new idol. But Otho did not enjoy his eleva- 
tion for long. Marching north to arrest the advance of Mtellius’s 
forces into Italy, he was defeated at the battle of Bedriacum, 
just north of the Po. The extract below tells of his consequent 
suicide. 

A FTER some such speech as this he urged them courteously 
/\ to huny away aud not to exasperate the victor by their 
^hesitation. To each man’s age and pcsition he paid due 
r^ard, using his authority with the young and persuasion with 
his elders, while his quiet looks and firm speech helped to control 
their ill-timed tears. He gave orders for boats and carriages 
to be provided for their departnre. All petitions and letters 
containing any compliments to himself, or marked insults to 
\rteUius, he destroyed, and distributed his money carefully, 
not like a man at the point of death. He then actually tried to 
comfort the sorrowful fears of his nephew, Salvius Cocceiauus, 
by praising his attachment and chiding his alarm. 'Do you 
imagine he said, ' that MteUius will be so hard-hearted as not 
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to show me some gratitude for saving his whole household ’ 
By promptly putting an end to myself I deserve to cam somt 
mercy for my family For it is not m blank despair, but wath m> 
army clamouring for battle, that I determine to sa\ e my country 
from the last calamities I have won enough fame for myself 
and ennoblement for my posterity , for, after the line of the 
Julians, Qaudians, Servians, I base been the first to bnng the 
pnnapate into a new family So rouse yourself and go on with 
your life Never forget that Otho was your uncle, jet keep jour 
remembrance within bounds ' 

After this he made them all retire and rested for a while But 
his last reflexions were interrupted hy a sudden disturbance 
and the news of a mutinous outbreak among the troops They 
were threatening to kill all those who were leaving, and turned 
with especial suolence against Verginius, whose house was in 
a state of siege Otho rebuked the nngleaders and returned 
consenting to receive the adieox of those who were going, until 
It was time for them to depart in safety As the day deepened 
into evening he quenched his thirst with a dnnk of iced water 
Two d^gers were brought to him and after trying them both 
he put one under his pillow Being assured on mqmry that his 
fnends had started, he spent a peaceful night, not, it is said, 
without sleep At break of day he fell upon his dagger Heanng 
his dying groan, his slaves and freedmen entered with Plotius 
Firmus, the Prefect of the Guards and found a single wound in 
his breast The funeral was humed forward out of respect for 
his own earnest entreaties, for he had been afraid Jus head might 
be cut off and subjected to outrage The Guard earned the body, 
sounding his praises with tears in their eyes, and covering Jus 
hands and uounded breast with kisses Some of the soldiers 
killed themselves beside the pyre, not because they had harmed 
ViteUius or feared repnsals but from love of their emperor, and 
to follow his noble e^a^lple Similar suicides became common 
afterwards at Bednacum and Placentia and m other encamp- 
ments An inconspicuous tomb was bmlt for Otho, as being less 
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a grievance even against the Gods for snatching me thus, so young, 
and before my time, from my parents, my children and my country; 
but now that my days have been cut short hy the guilty hands of 
Piso and PJancina, I leave my last prayers with you. Tell my 
father and my brother what crud wrongs I have endured, by what 
artifices I have been beset : how I have ended a miserable life by 
a most unhappy death. Those who have shared my hopes — those 
who are near to me in blood — nay, even those who have envied me 
in life — will weep that one who had known such high fortunes, and 
had come safe through so many wars, should have perished by the 
treachery of a woman. It will be for you to lay complaint before 
the Senate, and invoke the law : for it is the first duty of. a friend, 
not to follow the dead with idle lamentations to the grave, but to 
remeniber what he desired, to execute what he enjoined. Men who 
knerjj not Germanicus will lament him ; but if it was himself, 
rather than his fortunes, that you loved, you will avenge him. Shew 
to the people of Rome my wife, grand-daughter of the Divine Augus- 
tus ; count over to them our six children. Men's pity will be with 
the accusers ; and, if the accused plead that they were bidden to 
do the fold deed, none will believe, or, if they believe, forgive. 

The friends sis-ore, as they touched the dying man’s right hand, 
that they would give up life sooner than revenge. 

Germanicus then turned to his wife. He implored her by the 
love she bore him, and for their children's sake, to tame bee high 
spirit, to bow beneath the stroke of fortime, and when she retnmed 
to Rome, not to anger those more powerful than herself by enter- 
ing into rivahy with them. This he said openly ; he kept more 
for her private ear, bidding her beware, it was supposed, of 
Tiberius. Soon after that, he breathed his last, amid the pro- 
found sorrow of the Province and the surrounding peoples. 
Foreign nations also, and their kings, bewailed him ; so genial 
was he to friends, so courteous to foes. His looks and his speech 
alike commanded respect ; his manners had no arrogance, and 
prov’oked no ill-will ; yet they had all the dignity and distinction 
which befitted his high estate. 

(Ann. ii. yi-z, tr. G. G. Ramsay.) 
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Agrippina, wife of Gcrmanictis, starts for Rome carrying with 
her the ashes of her dead husband 

M EANtVHILE Agnppma, continuing her soj-age o%er 
I the winter seas without a break, amsed at CorcjTa^ 
^an, island which hes o\cr i^nst the coast of Calabna 
Ovenvhelined by a tempestuom gnef wluch she knew not how 
to bear, she tamed there a few daj'S to compo&c her spirits 
Dunng this interval, at the news of her approach, there was 
arushof her intimatefnend3toBrundisiuni,*whichwas the near* 
est and safest port at which to land Among the number were 
many officer who had sers'cd in s-anous positions under Gertnani- 
ens , many e\ en who had never known him flocked in from the 
neighbounng towns, some as a matter of duty to the Emperor, 
some merely doing as others did 
Vi'hen th% fleet was first sighted in the offing not otdy the 
harbour and the adjoining parts of the beach, but also the city 
walls, the housetops, and e\ ery point which commanded a distant 
Slew out to sea. were thronged with a sorrowing crowd each man 
asking his neighbour whether they should receive Agnppina in 
silence when she landed or with speech o! some sort Before 
they could agree wfaat best befitted the occasion, the fleet came 
slowly in There was none of the visual alertness in the rowing , 
everything was arranged to betoken sorrow And when Agnp» 
pina with her two children,* stepped off the ship, carrying the 
funeral urn m her hands, and with her eyes feed upon the 
ground one cry of grid burst from the entire multitude, kinsfolk 
and strangers, men and women all lamenting alike, sa% e that the 
gnef of Agnj^ina s attendants was wjm out by long cent inuance, 
while that of those who had come to meet her was the more 
fresh and strong 

The Emperor had sent an escort of two Praelonan Cohorts, 
and had ordered the magistrates ol Calabna, Apulia and Cam 
pania to pay the last offices of respect to the memory of his son 

• Tile modern Corfo 1 modem Brindisi 

' One of tbect wns Uie fatne Emperor Caligula 
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displeased his mother by showing attentions to the freed-woman 
Acte, Agrippina ' countered * by espousing the cause of Britan- 
nicus, the son of the late emperor Claudius, and, as such, perhaps 
a better claimant to the purple than Nero himself. Isero in 
consequence does away %Yith Britannicus. 

A LL this disquieted Kero ; and as the day was approaching 
/ \ when Britannicus would complete his fourteenth year 
*he began to turn over in his mind now his mother’s 
violent temper, now the character of Britannicus, which had 
recently revealed itself in a trifling incident which had won much 
favour for the j’oung man. 

During the feast of the Saturnalia,* among other youthful 
amusements, the game of choosing a king by lot was played. 
The lot had fallen on Nero. Upon the others he laid various 
commands of a harmless kind ; but when he bade Britannicus 
come for\Tard and sing a song he thought to raise a laugh at the 
lad's exx>ense, who v/as little used to feasts, even of a sober sort, 
much less to drunken orgies. Britannicus, however, with much 
composure, delivered himself of a poem in which was signified 
how he had been ousted from his father’s house and from the 
Empire. The compassion thus aroused was the more un- 
reseiw'edl}' manifested that the incident occurred at night and 
at a time of frolic : Nero felt all the odium of the thing, and it 
intensified his hatred of Britannicus. Alarmed by Agrippina’s 
threats, yet ha\'ing no charge to advance against his brother, 
and not venturing openly to order his death, he resolved to 
proceed secret!}', and ordered poison to be prepared. The agent 
of the crime was to be Polh'o Julius, Tribune of a Praetorian 
Cohort, in whose custody w'as the notorious criminal called 
Locusta, who had been convicted of poisoning. Care had 
previously been taken that those near the person of Britannicus 
should be men devoid of all regard for right and loyalty. 

The poison was first administered by his o\vn governors ; but 

' December 17-19 : a feast corresponding more or less to onr 
Christmas. 
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either bccaiise it was not deadly enough, or that it had been so 
diluted as not to act at once, it passed of! m an e\acnation 
Impatient at the delay, Nero r^nmanded the Tnbunc, and 
ordered the execution of Locusta -—They vstrt IcMiKg Ais sa/rfy 
wail, he said, in expectaiion of a popular outcry, while preparing 
a defence for Ihemseltes Upon that they promised that the death 
should be as rapid as by the snord. and concocted a potion, dose 
by Caesar s bedchambw, from poisons of knoism cclentj 
Kow it was the custom for the j-ouag pntices to sit at a table 
of their own, less sumptuously provided along with other nobles 
of their oivn age, and there dmc m sight of their relations At 
this table sat Bntannicus , and as there was a spcaal attendant 
to taste his food and drinh, the following device was resorted 
to, so as neither to omit the custom, nor yet betray the crime 
by causing the death of two persons A cup unthout poison m 
it, previous!;^ tasted, but too hot to dn^, was handed to 
Bntannicus Bntannicus pushed it back os oterheated upon 
which some cold ^^ater cootauung the poison uas poured into 
It , and so rapidly did it permeate his whole system that speech 
and breathing at once failed him The company were horrified 
those not in the secret fled But those who knew more about 
it stayed on, rooted to their scats, with their eyes fixed on Nero 
Nero never stirred from his couch, and as if knowing nothmg, 
remirked —This uas no unusiul thing vilh Bnlanmcus, A? 
had been subject to fits of efiilep^ from his infancy, he would 
soon reccier sight and consciousness 

Agrippina’s consternation, m spite of her command of coun 
tenance, showed plainl} that she knew no more than the lad s 
own sister Octav la She saw that her last help was gone , and 
here was an example of pamcide before her ej es Even Octavia, 
young as she was, had learnt to conceal her sorrovvs, her affections, 
and ^ her feelings 

After a short silence the festivity of the banquet was resumed 
The body was burnt upon the same mght . every preparation 
for the modest funeral had been made The remains were laid 
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in the Campus Martius, in a storm of rain so furious that the 
populace believed that the Gods vrere displajdng their vrrath at 
the crime. And 3’et most men vrexe inclined to pardon it : — 
Broihers, they judged, had ever fallen out xriih brothers there 
could be r.o partners in an Empire. 

(Ann. xiii. 15-17, tr. G. G. Ramsay.) 

It needs a Tacitus to do justice to the story of Nero’s murder 
of his mother, as a comparison of his version vrith that of 
Suetonius (itself powerful enough) wll show. For a very effective 
English version the reader is r^erred to Stephen Philip's Nero. 

N iRO accordingly avoided private meetings rrith his 
mother, and commended her for seeking repose by 
retiring to her gardens, or to her country \-ilIas at 
Tusculnm or Antinm. But at last, convinced that wherever 
she might be she would be more than he could put up vith, he 
resolved to make away mth her. The only question was. Should 
it be by poison, or by the sword, or in some other way ? At 
first, he resolved on poison : but now that Britannicus had died 
in that maimer, it would be impossible to ascribe the event to 
chance if the poison were administered at the imperial table ; 
it would be no easy thing to tamper with the attendants of one 
whose familiarity with crime kept her on the alert against plots ; 
and she had fortified her system by prophylactics. No secret 
method of slaying her with the sword could be devised ; and he 
was afraid that any one selected for so great a crime might 
refuse to obey the order. 

.4.t last an ingenious plan was proposed by the freedman 
Anicetus, commander of the fleet at 3Iisenum. He had been 
Nero’s attendant in boyhood ; and there was mutual hatred 
between him and Agrippina. This man suggested that a vessel 
might be so constructed as to collapse at one part when out at 
sea, and throw Agrippina unawares into the water. 

I Clandins’s son, Britan niens, was bom by his third wife, llessalina. 
.4fter her death Clandins married Agrippina, who had already home Nero to 
her first hnshand, Domitins. 
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That the deed might be done under cover of night, Nero innted 
her to dinner Some information as to the plot, it seems, had 
reached her , and, being in doubt whether to behe\'c it or not 
she made her way to Baiae m ahtter There her fears were allayed 
by Nero’s caresses ; he receu ed her graaously, placed her abo\ c 
himself at table, and talked much with her , sometimes m a tone 
of boyish playfulness, •«metimes gras cl}', as though making 
serious communications to her The banquet was prolonged to 
a late hour ; he ushered her out when she departed, and clung 
closely to her, eye to ey e, and breast to breast — either by way* of 
adding the finishing touch to hts hypocrisy , or because e%-en that 
ferocious soul lingered over the last look of a mother so soon 
to die 

The night ivas bright with stats and the sea unruffled, as 
though the Gods had provided for the exposure of the enme 
Agnppma was accompanied by two of her intimate fnends, 
Crepcreius Gallus and Accrronia. The former was standing near 
the helm the Utter was bending o\er the feet of Agnppma as 
she reclined upon a couch, talkmg happily to her of tlic change 
in her son s mood, and her own restoration to favour, when at 
a gi\ en signal, before the ship had gone \ ety far, down came the 
canopy, which had been heavily weighted with lead, crushing 
Crepereiws and kiUmg him on the spot Agnppma and Acetronia 
were saved by the projectu^ sides of the couch, which were 
strong enough to resist the weight falling on it . the ship failed 
to go to pieces , while amid the general confusion the majonty, 
who knew notbmg, interfered with those who were m the secret 
The sailors then attempted to upset the vcs>el by leaning ov er 
to one side , but in the scutcy of the moment they failed to act 
together, some throwing their vve^ht the wrong way, and so 
giving Agnppma the chance of fallmg gently into the water 
Acerroiua imprudently called out that she was Agnppma, crying 
Uelpl Help I sale Ihe piolker of the Emperor i whereupon she 
was despatched by poles and oais and any naval weapons that 
came handy Agnppma held her tongue, and thus escapmg 
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rm\t,’n5tio», sw.ui! ofi,v,'ilh notJiing v,Tirst' tJjan a bruiwi jlimiUkr: 
then falling in ^viih fi'-b>ng*b<>a{s, she was cor!ve 3 '«! lo the 
Lnerine Jahe > and thence to her o«7! eilla, 

Nern u-at waiting for ntw.s of the accoinpli-shment of the crinJc 
vdicri word was btxnight to !u‘m that Agrippina had cscaprd 
with a slight injiira*, but that the danger had' come too near 
to leave htr in anj' tlmil>t as to its author. Half dead v.-ith 
terror, he hepl repeating that.Shr might bt cotnir.i; at any imma:t 
in haste for venyeance : she might artr. her sierees, or infante the 
soMicry t or teouli she af'pear htjore the Senate and the people 
to denounce him. for the ihiptneek, the xcourj, and the hillin;; of 
her friends Ho:r could he help himself > Had Burrsn or Seneca 
atything to suggest? For lie Itad .-^mninonc^l them fioth out of 
lM.*d : wlicdicr the\- Iiad anj’ previous knowledge of the plot 
is tinaTtain. Neither of them spoke for a while. Attempts to 
dissuade Nero nn'ght be useless : jxis-siblv* the^* thought it had 
come to this, that his life depended upon his being before- 
hand with Agrippin.a. 

Seneca at last iiad the courage to look at Bumrs, and ask. 
Should the soldiers he ordered to hill her ? Burrus replied that 
lire Praetorians irere dreolcd to the whole house of the Caesars ; 
they cherished the m.em.ory of Gerniar.icus, and xcottld do no act of 
violence against ary child of his. Let Aniceius carry through what 
he had promised. 

Without a moment's hesitation Anicetus asked leave to com- 
plete the crime ; on hearing which words Nero declared that. 
That was his fsrst real day of Empire ; and he had to thank his 
own freedman for the boon. Let him be off at once, taking men who 
would do xrhai they were told. 

Being now informed that Agerinus had arrived with a message 
from Agrippina, Nero had the face to get up a stage-scene on 
which to found an accusation against her. Throwing down 
a sword between the man’s legs as he was delivering Ins message, 

* Originally a laVe, bnt converted in 37 b. c. into a harbonr opening up 
into the main bay of Baiae. 
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he ordered him into chains as though caught m a criminal 
attempt he could thus concoct a stoT>’ that lus mother had 
sought hia life and that she had made away wntli herself out of 
shame at being detected 

Meanwhile the news of Agrippina's danger and the supposed 
accident had got abroad , e\rr> one, as he heard of it, ran doivn 
to the shore Some clambered on to the ;cttics, others on to the 
nearest boats , some waded out as far as their statun. i>crmit ted 
some flung out their arms the whole shore rang with pnyers, 
shouts and lamentations, c\erj one asking questions none 
knowing what to answer A great multitude came up with 
torches on being assured of Agnppma s safet j , they were setting 
out to oficr their congratulations when thej were dispersed bj 
an armed and menacing force whicli appeared upon the scene 

Anicctus posted guards round Agnppma 's \illa He then 
broke open the door and humed off such of the slaves a» he 
met on ins way to the door of her bed chamber Here a few were 
standing who had not been fnglitcncd aivay with the rest Inside 
there was a dim light, and a single female attendant Agnppma 
was becoming more uneasy e\cry moment at receiving no 
message from her son even Agennus fiad not returned —‘Had 
all been going uell she thought lAmgs xrould haie vorn anothfr 
face the solitude the sudden ttproar, betokened some dire pent 
Then the maid took herself off What ? she cned, art thou too 
deserting me? Hardly had she spoken when her eyes fell up>on 
Anicetus, with whom w ere Herculcius a Tnerarch, and Obaritus, 
a Centunon of marines If he had come to tisit her, she said he 
might take back vord that she had reemered but if it were to commit 
a crime she uould not belieie tt oj her son hevould neicr haie 
ordered the murder of his mother 
The assassins closed round the bed The first blow came from 
the Tncrardi who struck heron the head with i bludgeon, 
and when the Centunon drew his sword for a death stroke 
Strike me here! she cned, thmstmg out her womb and so 
perished under a multitude of blovvs 
f£2 
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So far all accounts agree. Some wTuters assert that Nero 
looked at his mother’s dead body, and commended her beauty ; 
but this is denied by otlicrs. The body was burnt the samenight, 
on a dining-couch, tnth scantj' ceremony. No mound, no 
enclosure, marked the spot as lo.ng as Nero reigned ; but after- 
wards the members of Agrippina's household raised a low 
tumulus by, the side of the road to ^fisenum, on the eminence 
from which the Dictator Caesar s villa looks oat upon the bay 
below. 

(Ann. xiv. 3-5, 7-9, tr. G. G. Ramsay.) 

G.tius SaETOKtes TKAXQurt-LVS is another Roman writer of 
whose life %ve have but little knowledge. He seems to have been 
bom about the year D. 70, and to have died about 130. His 
father, as he tells us, was a Roman knight who fought in the 
first battle of Bedriacum. Suetonius liimsdf seems to have taken 
no part in militaiy or political life, except that he was for a time 
(if we may believe Spartianus, a late and not too truthful 
historian) a secretaiy of the emperor Hadrian. WTiat we do 
know for certain is that he was a learned and studious man and 
a friend and contemporarj’ of Plim* the Younger, in whose 
letters we find not a few mentions of him. That he was learned 
and studious we gather from a list of his wTitings preserved for 
us by the Greek le.xicogTapher Suidas. These comprise books 
on historj- (or rather faiographt’), antiquities, natural historj', 
and grammar. 

Suetonius, like Li^y before him, uas a storehouse for sub- 
sequent historians, but except for echoes and excerpts in the 
pages of such \vriter5 as Eutropius and Orosius the only works 
of his which suix-ive are the Lives of Illustrious Men (in a frag- 
mentary and contaminated condition) and the Liv^ of the Tirclve 
Cassars. This last work, from which our illustrations are taken, 
covers the period from Julius Caesar to Domrtian, who died in 
-A.D. 96. 

From a historical point of xuew the Lives of the Caesars are 
a strange mixttire of good and bad. There is no doubt that 
Suetonius preferred an amusing anecdote to a historical fact — 
hence a multitude of such stories as that in our first extract. 
The cladcs Variana (see above, p. 424), on the other hand, is 
dismissed with a few words. There is no doubt, too, that his 
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anecdote at times comes penlotisly near to mere scandal 
mongering and that modern taste shudders at much ol bis detail 
Still on the %\hoIe there is a grasp of subject and a vividness of 
treatment about Suetonius’s biographical work — ^one an 
interest ol matcnal — which have more than justified his survival 
The translation is again that ol Plulcmon Holland 
Cal/gula raises the ivind A new way to paj old debts 

H aving published an open port sale of the residue 
remaining of furniture provided to set out all shews and 
games, he caused the said parcels to be brought forth 
and soM setting the pnees thereof himselfe and enhaunsing the 
same to such a prick, that some men enforced to buje certaine 
things at an extreame and exceeding rate (v\hcreby the> were 
empovenahed andstnpt of all their goods) cut their owne \emes 
and so bled to death Well knowen it is that whiles Apomus 
Saturninus tooke a nap and slept among the scats and stauls 
tJMSc siJfs wrp C mrs mind not 

to let slip and overpasse such an honorable person of Pretours 
degree as he was considering, quoth he, that witli his head lie 
had so often nodded and made signes unto him, and thus taking 
that occasion, he never rested raising the price w)uies he sat 
and nodded std, until! there were fastened upon the man (ignor 
ant, God wote, altogether of any such matter) thirteene sword 
fensers, at nme millians of Sesterces 

(Oiv CaUg 3S 4 ) 

Suetonius s descriptions of his characters’ physical appearance 
are particularly happy Here is a thumb-nail sketch ofCahgula 
Tbe abnormality not to say insanity, of the emperor comes out 
strongly m this chapter Tot the picture of an cVen madder 
Caligula see the brilliant monologue by G W Stecvens in his 
Monologues of the Dead 

O r Stature hee was very tall pale and wan ciiiouied of 
body grosse and without all good making his necke 
and shanks exceedmg slender his eyes sunke m his head, 
and his temples hollow, his forehead broad, and the saihe furrowed 
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and fro’.raing : the haire of his head growing thinne. and none at 
all abo’Jt his crowne : in all parts else hairie he was and shagged. 
It was therefore taken for an hainous and capitall offence, either 
to looke upon him aj; he p?-ssc-d bj' from an higher place, or once 
but to name a Goate upon a,ny occasion whatsoever. His face 
and \isage being naturally steme and grim, hee made of purpose 
more crabbed and hideous : composing and dressing it at a. 
looking-glasse all manner of waics to sceme more terrible and 
to strike greater fcaro. He was neither hcalthfull in body nor 
stoode sound in minde ; Being a child, much troubk-d with the 
falling siclmesse. In his youth, patient of labour and travaile : 
yet so, as that ever and anone upon a suddainc fainting that came 
uppen him, he was scarce able to goe, to stand, to arise, to recover 
himselfe and to beare up his head. The in&rmitie of his minde, 
both himselfe perceived, and oftentimes also was minded to goe 
aside (unto AnUnra), there to purge his braine throughly. 
It is for certaine tliought, that pov-soned he was with a Potion 
given unto lum by his \vife CssosiA : Which in dc-ede was a love 
medicine, but such an one, as crackt his wits and enraged him. 
He was troubled most of all with want of sleepe ; For, he slept 
not above three houres in a night : and in those verily hee tooke 
no quiet repose, but fearefull ; and shared with strange illusions 
and fantastical imaginations : as who among the rest dreamed 
upon a time that hee saw the very forme and resemblance of 
the sea talking with him. And heereupon for a great part of the 
night, what with tedious wakefulnesse and wearinesse of lying, 
one while sitting up in his bed, another while roaming and 
wandering too and fro in his Galleries (which were of an exceeding 
length), hee was wont to call upon and looke still for the day-light. 

(Div. Calig. 50.) 

The death of Xero. 


W HEN as each one called then instantly on every side 
upon him, to deliver him seife with all speede from the 
reproachfull contumelies and zhnses, whereto hee was 
hourdy snbiect, he commaanded a grave to be made before 
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tus face, and ga%e a measure therefore according to the m^t 
proportion of hia body and therevsilh, if any peeces of marble 
stone might be found about the house, to be laid m order That 
water alsoanduood* shouldbee gotten together for hisdead bod> 
to be washed anone therewith weeping at ei'cry word he spake, 
and inserting e\ cr and anone this pittifull speech Quoits arttfex 
ftreol What an excellent Arti»anc am 1 1 and yet nowe must 
I die A^TuIes some staj his made about these complements, 
PnAONS*CQumer brought certaine letters which liee intercepted 
and snatcht out of his hands And reading therein that hee had 
his Dome by the Senate, To be an Enemic to the State That he 
svas laid for all about to be punished More maioriim* More 
matoruml quoth he, what kmdc of punishment is that I and 
when he understoodc, It implied thus much. That the tnan so 
condemned should he sinpt all naked, kis head locked fast tn 
a forke and Ms body scottt^ed xnth rods to death , he was #o 
tcmfied therewith That hce caught up two daggers which hee 
had brought with him and trying the points of them both how 
sharpe they w^re, he put them up againe, making this excuse 
That the faUtllhoure oJMs death uas net^el come And one while 
he exhorted Swjrus* to begin for to lament, weepc and waile 
another while he intrcatcd hard That some one of them teould kill 
him selfe first and by hts example Mfie Aim to take Ms death 
Sometime also he checked and blamed his owne timorousnessc 
m these wordes / hoe shamefully and m reproach Venly tl 
becomes not 'Nzjto , tt becomes Mm net In such ccues as these hee 
had rteede la bee tnse and sober Coe to, man pincke up ihy heart 
and rouse thy selfe Noweby this time approached the Horsemen 
ncere at hand, wlio had a warrant and precept tobnng him alne 
\Vhich when hec pcrccned after hee had mth trembling and 
quaking Uttered this verse 

The trampling noise of horses svsfl resonndeth tn tmne eares * 

• For washing and then homiog the bod> ’ A freed man 

• (a the manner of our ancestm * ^ minion of Nero 

» A quotation from Ifocner 
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He set a dagger to his throat, whiles Epaphkoditus his Secretarie 
lent him his hand to dispatch him. When he was yet but halfe 
dead, a Centurion brake in upon him, and putting his doabe 
upon the wound, made semblance as if hee came to aide and 
succour him ; Vnto whom he answered nothing but this. Too 
late. Aitd is this your loyaliic and allcgeance? In which very' 
words he yeelded up his breath, with liis eyes staring out and set 
in his head, to the great feare and horrour of all that were present- 

(Dfv. Ner. 49.) 
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The one Roman ora1or,uh<Kc sp««h« have come dovm to us, 
ii CiccTO He lived m the last ccntUT> o{ the Roman Hetmblic, 
when oratory had, as «*c sh^U ice. reached a hlj;h level Hot 
from the account which he has himself Riv-cn us in hit dialo^c, 
the Brutut, we are able to trace something of the history of its 
dcv'cloonient and we can supploncnl this vnlh a few fragments 
which have been preserved almost b> accident. 

As far back as the fourth century n c. ontorj* was rccncnircd 
as an art — os somcllung more llian mere faking — and we are 
(old that the great Censor, AppftisClaudiusCaccus (an 3120 C.J. 
had a high reputation Cicero sa}*s that even in his da> some of 
his funeral orations were still extant and greatly admired But 
the first name to whlcli we ore able to attach an> drfmite charac* 
ter Istlut of \URCts roFctusCATO TJir Floer (died 149 B C) 
He was the lifelong opponent of the imported Greek learning, 
>et. if we ma> judge from Cicero’s comments, he did not alto* 
gethcf escape from the new feeling for it> Ic whicli the knowledge 
of Greek models had brought to Rome In a fragment from 
a speech of his, In which he is drfending himself agamst a charge 
of extravagance m hts province, uncouth and jerky os it U, we 
can recognize an carU attempt at parallelism and antithesis. 
It is not easy to reproduce the effect of the l.atm in Lnglish, but 
It might run Something like this 

I ORDERED the book to be produced, m which was written 
my spcccli on the matter on which I had made a wager with 
Marcus Cornelius The record was produced- The bcnefac* 
tions of my ancestors were reoted and there was read what I had 
done for the State After both of these had been read through, 
there were then written in my spcccli the words *I never 
squandered moncj on briberj, neither my nwn nor that of our 
subjects No, no, don t write that, I cxclaim«?d, they do not 
wash to hear that Tlirji he recited. ' I never placed officers in the 
aties of jour subjects to plunder their propertj * Erase that too, 
they do not wish (0 hear it Read on ‘ I never divided spoil 
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He set a dagger to his throat, whiles Epaphroditus his Secret arie 
lent him his hand to dispatch him. Wien he was yet but halfe 
dead, a Centurion brake in upon him, and putting his cloake 
upon the wound, made semblance as if hce came to aide and 
succour him : Vnto whom he answered nothing but this. Too 
Intc. And is this your hyaltie and allcgcancc? In which very 
words he yeelded up his breath, with his eyes staring out and set 
in his head, to the great feare and horrour of all that were present. 

(Dll’. Ner. 49.) 
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The one Koman oralot, wliow»p(«d»« lia\e come to uj, 
H Gccto He li%«i in the l\$t ca»tof> of the Konian Krinjl !f, 
when oratory had. oa we iMl *<«. rt3ci>«I a high !e\ff Hm 
from the account which he hia hlnsaclf given ui in hii dialfjguc, 
the we are able to trace sonwlhlng of the hutory cl it* 

deNtlopmcnt, and we can nippletncct this vrlih a few fragment* 
which iia%e been presmed almost b> accident. 

A» far batV, as the fourth centno ^ otatcay wa% rtcogtviied 
at an art — as something more tlun meit ^aung—and wc arc 
toIdthatthegrcatCenjof.AppiutaaudmCaecut^firf 3i2n r). 
had a high reputation Cicero taj"* ihtt e\ cn In hit day lome of 
his funeral orations were still extant and gTtatI> admired. Kut 
the first name to which w e are ab'e to attacli anj definite charac* 
tcrlsthatofJlARCtsroRcttsCATO •ntChLPEUfdl'Xj c) 
He was the lifelong oi>ponent of the Imporieil Ureelt teaming, 
lit, if wx: mar jtwlge from Ctoro't comments, he did not alto* 
gether escape from tlie new feeling for *t> !e which the knowledge 
of Greek models had brought to Home In a fragment from 
a •perch o! his, In which be Udelcruling himselt apalnst a cliarge 
of cstraiagance In hu province, uncouth and jerk^ as it U, we 
can rccr^nuc an eaiU attempt at parallelism and antithesis 
It Is not easy to reproduce the effect of tl>c Latin in Kngltsii. but 
it might run something like this . 

T ORDHKED the book to be produced In which vras written 
I my speccli on the mstter on wldch I had made a wager xnth 
* Marcos Cornelius Tlie record was produced. The Iwnefac* 
tions of my ancestors w ere recited, and tlicre was read svhal I had 
done for the Slate After both of thi^ lad been trad through, 
there were then written in my spcecli tli<‘ words ' I never 
sfjuandcred money on briber), neither my own nor that of our 
subjects Ko. no don t write that, I exclaimed, they do not 
wish to hear that TTicn he recited ‘ I never placed offirers in the 
cities of >’our subjects toplundertheirproperty ' Krase that too, 
they do not v^ish to hear it Read on ' I never Uivaded spoil 
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passion, but was normally less strained and less self-conscious. 
Ten years later, in 70 b.c., he had entered upon public life and had 
hdd the office of quaestor, or financial officer, in Sicily. After he 
had left the island the Sicilians had suffered three years of 
unparalleled oppression at the hands of the governor, Caius 
Verres. WTien Verres went out of office at the end of 71 B.c. 
the Sicilians begged Cicero to undertake his prosecution for extor- 
tion. The trial came on in August 70 e. c., and Cicero, in order to 
defeat the procrastinating tactics of his opponents, contented 
himself udth a short speech and called his evddence. The effect 
was ovenvhelming : Hortensius abandoned the defence and 
Verres fled into exile. Cicero then published a tremendous 
indictment in five books which he might have delivered and 
which we possess in full. From this we may take t\vo charac- 
teristic passages. In the first he is describing with an almost 
pla}^!! irony the manner in which Verres spent his years as 
governor. The smooth, easy narrative and the C3mical touches 
are very different from the white-hot earnestness" of the speech 
for Roscius. 

N OW let me teU you to begin with, gentlemen, how easy and 
pleasant, thanks to his careful planning, he made the duty 
of travelling about his province, a duty which is of the 
first importance for a military governor and is particularty 
necessary in Sicily. First of all dining the winter months he 
invented this brilliant antidote for the excessive cold and the 
violence of storms and torrents. He selected the town of Syracuse, 
whose natural situation and climate are said to be so beautiful thait 
not a single day passes, however \vild and stormy, on which the 
sun is not seen at some time or other. Here that model governor 
used to live during the winter months, and it was not easy to 
see him, I will not say ont of doors, but even out of bed : the 
short day was occupied by banquets, the long night by vice and 
debauchery. 

But when spring came — and, mark you, he did not reckon its 
beginning by the arrival of the west wind or by any particular 
constellation, but he used to hold that spring was coming as soon 
as he saw a rose — ^he would devote himself to his toilsome marches, 
and on them his endurance and energy did not permit him to be 
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»«n on horwback. For he med to be cxmcd alonp hVe the < M 
tinpi of Bithj-nu £n a IirRe htirr, in which there xm a cushion 
of transparent Maheichnen stun«ltwlh roses hew-orcawTeath 
on Ins head and another ronnd his necV. an<l from tine to time 
lifted to his QQSlnls s sachet of the finest caml^nc marked »nth 
tin) spots awl fiUetl vnlh rose-petal* Ifannc thus aeeomplijhcd 
his march when he nm\-nf at * town he houIJ I'c earned stfll 
m the litter straight to his Kxlrwom Tlicre as )‘ou hwe lieard 
from man) vritnesscs on oath ''iciltan magistrates and Konun 
knights Would comi to m'U him disputes werr put Ix/ve lun 
xn Secret, and shorti) afterwards his dccis o-s were public!) 
camcsl awa) After h<. had spent a httle time m hi* tictlfoom 
la)tns down Uic law not b> justice but for bribes he thought that 
the rrtnamder of hi* time might fairh be gvx-m to the deities of 
lost and wi-'t 

Then cinw the height of summer tf scium «hich all other 
Roscniors of ^icU) hast, been aceustomed to sjend m trastihng 
thinking no doubt (hat the first time for going about the 
r»o\inct IS when the com is on the threshing floor, then the 
farm labourers are gathered together, it is cas) to sec how many 
fUsTs there are and the work is at its hitsicst the abundance 
of the Crops is an inducement for trax-el and llic season supc<‘<ts 
no difficulty \ct at this irry lime, when other praetors are 
making tlieir Joumej's tins up-to-slatc goxtmor used to pilch 
a pcrmiuient camp m the most fowf) spot in ^)Tacuse At the 
\-cr) entrance to the liiibour, fust where the coastline curses m 
from llte open sei towards the city, he would place his canxas 
tent Here he moxtd from tlw. gowmors house which was 
former!) King Hicro's palace, and all through the summer he 
M-as neiTT seen nutiide the fii-oured spot J>uring those 
dx)** while Verres dressed in a scarlet cloak and a long tunic, 
was spimling his tune in banquets with xx-omen no one was 
ofTcmled or aniiO)T<l that the migistratc xeaa not to be found in 
his court that the law was not administered nor trials held the) 
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cared not at all if that spot on the shore rang with the voices 
of women and the singing of choruses, while in the forum there 
was never a whisper of pleading or judgement : for it was not 
justice and the law which were tlien absent from the forum, 
but violence and tjTanny together %vith cruel and shameless 
plundering of property. 

(In Verr. II. v. lo. 26.) 

In the next passage we have a rather higher tone of indigna- 
tion. There had been an affair with some pirates, in which the 
Sicilian nav^', owing largely, as Cicero suggests, to the inadequate 
equipment which Verres had given it, had been disgraced. Verres 
condemned the captains of the ships and imprisoned them mth 
a refinement of cruelt3\ There is irony here too, but it is of 
a tenser qualitj’. 

T he condemned captains are throvm into prison. Punish- 
ment is meted out to them, and e.\acted from their vretched 
parents : they are forbidden to \dsit their sons, forbidden 
to bring their own children food and clothing. Their fathers, 
whom 5'ou see before you, lay prostrate at the prison door, their 
poor mothers passed the night at the gate excluded from looking 
on their children for the last time : yet they asked nothing more 
than permission to catch their sons’ last breath on their lips.. 
In front of them was the prison warder, the governor’s executioner, 
who struck death and terror into the hearts of Sicilians and 
citizens of Rome alike, the lictor Sextius, and he exacted a fixed 
tariff for everj:’ sigh and groan. ‘ To go in ’, said he, ' costs so 
much, to take in food, so much.' No one could refuse. ' Well,' 
he added, ‘ what will j-ou give me to insure that your son is killed 
at tlie first blow ? To save him firom long torture, from more than 
one blow of the axe, in short from a painful death ? ’ Even for 
this purpose money had to be given to the lictor. I^hat great and 
unbearable pain is this ! ^^hat a weight of bitter misfortune ! 
The parents were compelled to purchase for their children, not 
life, but a speedy death. Even the young men themselves would 
talk to their warder Sextius about their execution and beg for 
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the one swift blow , the last laayer the sons made to their paren ts 
was to give the lictor money, to lighten their torture Many 
cruel sufferings were devised for the parents and relations many 
indeed , but it might be supposed that their sons' death would 
end them Hot so Can cruelty go any further ? Yes, a way 
can be found for when they have been beheaded or put to 
death their bodies will be throivn to the beasts If the parents 
find this distressing they must purchase the right to bury them 
You have heard Onasus, a distinguished citizen of Segesta, say 
that he paid money to Verres’ creature Timarchidcs for the burial 
of the captain Heraclcius You cannot say, Verres ' It is only 
parents angry at the loss of their sons who come before us for 
this IS the evidence of an eminent man of the highest rank, and 
he IS not speaking of his own son There was no one in Syracuse 
at the time who had not heard, who did not know, that even the 
prisoners themselves had to bargain thus with Timarchides for 
their burial They spoke to Timarchides m public, all their 
relations were brought mtohcarthem.tlicpriccof their funerals 
was openly fixed while they were stiU alive 

(In Verr JI v 48 II7) 

Ibe successful prosecution of Vmes left Cicerotho acknowledged 
leader of the Roman Bar and hcncefor^vard Hortcnsius had often 
to be content with appearing as his junior this meant also the 
victory of Cicero’s modified Greek style over his rival's Astanism 
His manner and methods were indeed now formed, and we shall 
try simply to observe them in practice on different themes and m 
different circumstances In tneory Cicero believed in the com 
bmation of three styles recognized as distinct by Greek writers 
the' grand 'style was to be uscdmvchementpassagcsforswaymg 
the minds of tne audience, the plam ’ style for legal argument, 
and between them a ' middle ' or ' moderate ’ style for narrative 

A typical example of the last may be taken from the speech 
For Cluentius, whom Cicero tod to defend m 66 B c The mam 
charge was one of poisoning, but the prosecutor had made great 
capital out of an accusation that Cluentius had procured the 
condemnation of his stepfather, Oppianicus, m a previous trial 
by bribing the jury Ciccro gives a long and humorous account 
ot the trial, the object of whidi is to shcrw that the bribery was. 
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if anything, on the other side and had been conducted by an 
unscmpuloi^ person called Staicnus. In reading the passage it is 
perhaps of interest to know that after the acquittal of Cluentius 
Cicero boasted that he had ‘ thrown dust in the eyes of the juiy 

S EEING the now desperate position of Oppianicus, ivhom the 
.two previous verdicts had left without a leg to stand on, 
Staienus roused him from his despondency' by the promises 
he made, and bade him withal never despair of deliv'erance. 
Oppianicus, on his part, began to implore the rascal to point out 
to liim some way of bribing the jury ; on which he told him, as 
Oppianicus afterwards informed us, that there was not a man in 
the country who could do it ‘ except myself But at first he 
began to make difficulties ; he was standing for the aedileship, 
he said, against men of the highest rank, and he was afraid of 
incurring unpopularity and discredit. His scruples were subse- 
quently overcome ; and after beginning by demanding an 
immense sum of money he came dovai in the end to a negotiable 
figrue, and bade Oppianicus send to his house six hundred and 
forty thousand sesterces. As soon as tliis sum was brought to 
him, the dirty scoundrel began to indulge in thoughts and 
reflexions of this sort ; ‘ Nothing could suit my interests better 
than that Oppianicus should be con\dcted. If he is acquitted, 
I shall either have to distribute, this money amorig the jurors, 
or else give it back to him ; whereas if he is found guilty there 
■^vill be no one to recover it.’ So he bethinks himself of a remark- 
able device. Gentlemen, you will more readily credit the true 
statement I am making if you will have the goodness to go back 
a considerable space, and recall to mind the life and disposition 
of Gains Staienus ; for it is just the opinion we have of the 
character of an individual that enables us to determine what his 
conduct may or may not have been. 

Being necessitous and extravagant, audacious, cunning, and 
treacherous, and seeing such a large sum of money deposited in 
his wretched, poverty-stricken lodgings, he began to turn his 
mind to all sorts of roguery and fraud. ' Shall I give it to the 
jurors ? If I do, what shall I gain for myself save danger and 
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(iisgrace ? Can t I hit on some waj of making Oppianscus’s 
conviction inevitable ? \\’hat if some accident {notlung in this 
world IS impossible) should deliver him from danger: should 
I not have to give it up ? Well, he is tottenng on the bnnk, let 
us tip him over he is done for, let us give him the finishing 
stroke ‘ The plan he took was to promise money to certam 
unprincipled jurors, and afterwards to keep it to himself, for 
he thought tliat the men of character among them would of their 
ovni accord deal rigorously with the case, and his object was to 
make those of less principle enraged vnth Oppianiciis for having 
plaj*ed them false So. with his usual wTongheadedness and 
reversal of the proper order of things, he begins with Bulbus 
Finding him in low spirits and inclined to >nwn, because it vvas 
long since he had made any money he giv es him a playful poke 
' I «ay Bulbus,' says he ‘ will j*ou stand m with roe, so that you 
and I may not serve our country for naught ’ As soon as he 
heard the words not for naught *. Bulbus evchums, ' 1 U follow 
wherever you like to lead . but what s your game ’ Thereupon 
Staicnus promises him forty thousand sesterces m the event of 
Oppianicus's acquittal, and asks him to approach the others with 
whom he was m the habit of gossiping He himself, the contnver 
and cooker-up 0 / the whole scheme, goes on to sprinkle a drop of 
Gutta seasoning on liis vegetable fnend Bulbus^, after wluch 
Bulbus vvas not thought at all a bitter pill by those whose palates 
had been tickled by a titbit of promise from what he said 
to them One day passed, and then another and the matter still 
seemed rather unsettled , there was no appearance of an mter- 
mediaiy agent, or security for the payment of the money On 
this Bulbus, looking quite sprightly, accosts the fellow m his 
most insmuating manner ‘ Holloa Paetus — for this was the 
surname which Staienus had chosen for himself from the lUus- 
t nous house of the Aelu lest if he called himself a Ligur * he might 

> \ typical Ciceronian pun Gutta means a drop and Bulbus an 

> Li^r was a cognomen of the lanuljr of the AcIil, the Ligunans were 
proverbially untrustworthy 
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be thought to be using a tribai rather than a family surname — 

‘ Holloa, Paetus,’ says he, ‘ about that business of urhich you 
spoke to me ; they are asking me where the money is/ Then 
did this nnconsdonsble impostor, gorged with the gain he made 
in courts of justice, and already brooding in hope and imagination 
on the money which he had stowed avray, begin to knit his brows. 
Call to mind his features and the unreal and hj’pocritical look 
he used to wear. He complains that Oppianicns has played him 
false ! He, who was one huge piece of roguery and falsehood, 
and who by zealous application and a sort of knavish craft had 
given an additional flavour to the vices with which nature had 
endowed him, roundly, asserts that Oppianicns has defrauded 
him, and says moreover, to prove it, that, in the open voting 
which was to be the order of the day, he would give his vote for 
a conviction ■ 

(Fro CUieniio, 25. 6S, tr. Peterson.) 

So far we have seen Cicero as the advocate in the law courts. - 
2 s ow we may make his acquaintance as a politician. In 63 B.c. 
he attained the highest dvic dignity of the consulship and formd 
himself confronted with a conspiracy against the State, whose 
imfwrtance he probably magnified, led by some reckless 5’oung 
aristocrats with the notorious Catiline at their head. Cicero set 
about to expose and suppress the conspiracy. On Kov'ember 7 
some attempt was made to assassinate him, and on the foUovmg 
day Cicero delivered in the Senate the First Catilinarian Oration, 
in which he explained Catiline's intentions and urged him to 
leave Rome. We may take the peroration of this speech as an 
example of Cicero's use of the ‘ grand ' maimer : Dr. Blakiston's 
translation admirably brings out its dignity and g^avitv^ 

T OO long indeed, my lords, have we been environed bv' this 
perilous and treacherous conspiracy; but it has chanced 
that all these crimes, all this ancient recklessness and 
audadtj’, has matured at last and has burst with full force upon 
the year of ray consulship. If then out of the whole gang this 
single brigand only is removed, we shall perhaps for a brief 
period think ourselves relieved from anxiety and alarm. But 
the real peril will only have been driven under the surface ; it 
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will still lurk deep m the veins and vital organs of the State 
As men slncken wth a serious disease vihen they he hot and 
tossing with fever, often seem to be relieved at first by a draught 
of cold water, but afterwards ate mucli more seriously and 
violently attacked , so this disease vihtch has mfected the State, 
may be relieved bj the punishment of Catilme, but «t 1J oppress 
it wth greater violence if the others survive Let the disloj'al 
then withdraw, let them separate themselves from the lo^ 
let them herd together in one place. Jet there be a wall as I have 
often said to segregate them from ns Let tliem cease to plot 
the assassination of the Consul m his own house, let them cease 
to mass their forces round the city praetor s tnbunal, let them 
cease to beleaguer the Senate house vnth drawn swords and to 
prepare their grenades and matches for finng the city In short, 
let the political principles of e\cr>' man be visibly written upon 
fus countenance ( promise ><m this m> fords that in me and 
my colleague there shall be found such energy in yon yourselves 
such leadership in the Roman knights such courage, m all loyal 
men such unanimity, that by Catiline s departure from Rome 
jou shall see everything that is evil exposed to searching light 
and suppressed by adequate punishment 
With these fateful words Catilme. to the true preservation 
of the State to the wreck and rum of j ourself and to the destruc 
tion of those who have banded themselves with joju in every 
sort of enme and treason get jou gone to jojur unholj and 
abominable campaign Tlien shalt thou groat Jupiter uho 
wast established b> Romulus with the same religious rites as 
this city, thou whom ive name rightly the Stablisher of this aty 
and empire keep this man and his associates far from the fanes 
and from the other temples far from the buildings and vvalls of 
tlie city, far from the lives and fortancs of all the citizens , and 
these men who hate the who make war on their country 
and pillage Italy who are linked together by bonds ofguilt and by 
complicity in crime thou shalt afflict m life and in death wath 
torments that wall never cease 

(/# Cat , 1 13 31, tr Blakiston ) 
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The conspiracy was successfully unmaskc-d : some of Catilme’s 
associates vrere arrested in Rome and, after a famoas debate 
in the Senate, executed on Cicero’s recommendation; Catiline 
himself was defeated in battle early the next year at Pistoria 
(near Florence) by Cicero's colleague in the consulship, 5Iarcns 
Antonius4 But towards the end of 63 E.c. Catiline's party seem 
to have made an expiring effort to unseat the Ccmsui-elect, 
Lncius Murcna, on a charge of fariberj*. Cicero, perhaps exalted 
by his success, digresses even more in this speech than was his 
wont in the law-courts, and the extract given below is taken from 
a long digression in which he tvdts his opponent, Slarcus Cato, 
with his Stoic principles. It is again an example of his humorous 
and ironic manner, and is interesting to us as showing hosv far 
irrelevance was permitted in a li^al speech at Rome : it also gives 
us a glimpse of Cicero the philosopher. 

S INCE I have not to speak here in an unlearned assembly 
I or at a meeting of country-folk, I will discuss with some 
freedom those humane studies which are Imowm and 
appreciated both by mj'sclf and by you. You must realize, 
gentlemen, that those unique and inspired qualities which we all 
recognize in ^larcns Cato are due to his own character : if at any 
time we feel something lacking in him, we must attribute the 
want not to his nature but to his training. There was once 
a man named Zeno, a teacher of great distinction, the followers 
of whose system are called Stoics. His ideas and his maxims 
are on these lines : that a wise man is never touched by personal 
influence and newer forgives a sin ; that no one but a fool or 
a knave shows pity ; that it is unmanly to listen to an appeal or 
to be placated ; that the wise alone can be beautiful, however 
misshapen they may be, rich, however indigent, kings, e^-en if 
they are in slavery ; but us who are not wise they call runaways, 
exiles, enemies or even Itmatics. They hold that all sins are 
equal ; every mistake is an infamous crime, and it is an equal 
misdeed to strangle a barndoor fowl unnecessarily and to strangle 
one’s own father ; the wise man, they say, has no opinions, ne\'er 
repents, never makes a mistake, never changes his opinion. 

AO this our quick-witted friend, Marcus Cato, eagerly seized 
’ See p. 401 . 
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from tho loacjung of learned philosophers, not for purposes of 
del>atc. as most men do, but as precepts for life Suppose the 
tax farmers made a re<jnest ; mind that personal claims ba»*e no 
weight Suppo^ some WTttched \icttms of misfortune come to 
prevnt their petition j*oull be go2tj of the Mlc't crime, 6a>'s 
he, if jxm act in the least degree under the influence of pity 
‘'uppoie a man confesses his misdeed and seeks pardon , ' it’s 
a sin to pardon a crime * But it was only a trifling error ' all 
sins art on a Jc\*cl ’ If jtju haw once a thing it is fuced and 
unalterable Suppo^ jou were influenced not by facts but bj' 
common opinion ‘ the philosopher knows no opinions. If j-ou 
tell him he has made a mistake, he regards it as libel From this 
school ol tliought vre get arguments of this kind ' I declared in 
file Senate that I would prosecute a certain candidate /or tiie 
consulship But }*ou spoke m ancer ' The phdo^pber,’ be 
replies, is cescr angrj ’ But it was said on the spur of the 
moment Onlj a shameless man, he 'aj's will tell a lie 
It IS disgraceful to change one's opinion a enme to listen to an 
apjwa! a sm to show pitj 

Hut m> »cl<ool-~-fof I admit. Cato that 1 too in m> jmung days 
il^tTusted ms own judermeot am! looked for the assistance of 
p!iilosoph> ~m} scliool 1 say, the followm of PLito and Anstotle, 
l<e»ng nxxlerale and rcawnaWc beinp, hold that personal con 
mWations ought tomctime* to ba%-e weight with the philosopher , 
that a good nun docs show pitj , that th*^ arc different degrees 
of wTcrgKlotng and that punisliment must \irj' accordinglj , 
t!iat a eorsislcnt mm maj yet pardon . that e\'en the philosopher 
olten hnldi an opinion when be docs not kairw , that he is »or>c- 
tlmes angrj, that lie can hear an appe^ and he appeased , that 
lij- temctines altm wba* he bw foid, if he nees it fa right to do so, 
ll at he cctaiiorallj abandons his opinion, and that all Mrtne 
1« in a sraw a mean If cluDcr had kd >t»u Cato, with all juur 
great gifts, to such tnas'en- as thewr, it is true juu would not law 
l-iten a bc'ter or l*ra\Tr man twr more seU-wntroDcd or just- 
ice tl at >-ou cannot lie— but you wxsnld hasc licen a httic more 
tcadt to be merafu! fPra Murena, 29 6r ) _ 
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One gem of n diffmmt style must l« quoted from tfiis period 
of Cicero's cnrecr. In 62 n. c. he was called upon to defend the 
poet Archias, who Wiis accused of usuqung tlie. rights of citizen- 
ship. Tile greater portion of a very brief speech is occupied with 
a consideration of the s'alue of poetry and literature. Jtist before 
the famous passage, to be qtiotcd, Cicero has argued that it is 
poets who have prescn'cd the glorj' of iscroes. Now he asks what 
is the value of literature itself. 

S OME one will ask, jx;rhap5 : what about the great men 
themselves whose deeds are immortalized in literature? 
were they trained in this art which you e.’-ttol so highly ? 
It is not easy to state as much about all of tliem, but I know wliat 
an5w>n‘ I can give. I admit that there liave been many men of 
conspicuous courage and i-alour, who without any training, b}' 
a natural — I might almost say a dL\-ino — instinct, have of their 
own accord jwsscssed self-control and seriousness of aim : I will 
go further and say that nature without education has more often 
produced ^■alour and renown than education without nature. 
Yet I maintain that when to a great and brilliant nature there is 
added methodical training in literature the result is a tmique and 
indefinable pre-c-minencc. Among those who have attained it 
arc the heroic Africanus, v.ho was known to our fathers, and 
Cains Laolius and Lucius Furius, men with perfect sdf-restraint 
and moderation, and that brave man of prodigious learning in 
his time, JIarcus Cato the Elder : certain!}', if they had not been 
helped by literature towards the attainment and practice of 
virtue, they would never have devoted their time to studjing it. 
And even if we could not point to results so valuable as these, 
if it were merely enjoyment that was sought in such pursuits, 
still, I take it, you would consider a recreation like this humane 
and liberal. Other enjojments arc not suited to all seasons, all 
times of life, all places ; the study of literature stimulates- us in 
boyhood, delights us in old age, is an ornament in prosperity, 
a comfort and a refuge in adversity, a joy at home, no hindrance 
abroad ; it helps us through a sleepless night, it goes with us on 
our travels and is our companion in the coimtry. 

{Pro Archia, 7. 15.) 
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The next year or tn*o \vcre used by Cicero m endeavouring to 
cement and perpetuate the party of the aristocrats, or (rphmates 
I bestmen ),ashelovcstoc^ them, but thefom)ationin6oB c. 
of the informal coalition between Caesar, Pompey, and Crassus 
XnoiTO as the First TYiumvirale, upset his plans Caesar and 
Pompey were really playing against one another for a despotism, 
which was subversive of the old senatorial government Cicero 
refused to be cajoled by them and showed such opposition that 
the tnumvirs were obliged to secure his eitile in 58 B c he 
spent a miserable \ ear in ^facedoma, and returning m the summer 
of the next year he made the mistabe of assuming that things 
were as he left them In a speech For Seshiis delivered m 
56 B c he almost openly renewed his opposition to the tnumvirs 
and strov c to rally the aristocratic party The following passage 
gives his conception of the functions and ideals of a ‘ conserva 
tiv e party, and is not without significance ev en m these days 

T here have always been in this State twxi classes 0/ those 
who have made it their object to engage m political life 
and to wm distinction in it of these classes the one pre- 
/enrd to be called the popular party, the other the aristocrats— 
and both strove to act up to their name. Those who wished 
their words and actions to find favour with the people were called 
the popular party, those who strove to win for their j»hcy’ the 
approval of the best citizens were called the aristocrats \NTio 
then are these ‘ best citizens ^ As far as numbers go, if that is 
what you mean their name is legion — for otherwise we could not 
hold our own there are leaders of public opinion and those who 
follow their lead, there are men of the highest ranks of society, 
who have a prescriptive nght to a seat in the House, there are 
inhabitants of the boroughs and country gentlemen, there are 
merchants and even freedmen ui the ranks of the anstocrats 
As far as numbers go, as I have said the class is spread far and 
wide but, to remove all nusapprehension, the whole class may 
be comprised in a short definition he is an aristocrat who does 
no harm to the State is not natural^ immoral and cnimnal and 
IS not mvolv-ed m private dtiSculties. And it turns out that 
those whom you called a * gai^ are all who are soimd in heart 
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and limb and have a happy home. Those who follow their 
wishes, interests and opinions in governing the State are counted 
the champions of the aristocrats — or rather staunch aristocrats 
themselves and distinguished citizens, leaders in fact of the 
State. Wliat then is the guiding-star of these helmsmen of tlie 
State, on which they must keep tlieir eyes and bj’’ which the}' 
must steer their course ? It is that whicli is the heart’s desire 
of all sound good and happy men — peace witli honour. All those 
who desire this end arc aristocrats, and those who secure it arc 
considered great men and the saviours of the State; for in its 
administration men should neither be such slaves to honour that 
they do not provide for peace, nor yet enamoured of any form 
of peace which is inconsistent with honour. 

Tliese are the roots of this ' Peace with Honour which our 
leaders must preserve and defend even at the risk of life ; these 
are its branches : the ceremonies of religion, the auspices, the 
powers of the magistrates, the authority of the Senate, our laws 
and traditions, the law-courts and the pronouncements of the 
judges, good faith, our colonies and subject-states, the glorj* of 
our empire, the art of war, the stability of finance. To be the 
defender and champion of all these sacred tilings needs a great 
heart, a great mind, great patriotism. For indeed in a State 
so large as ours there is always a great number of persons who 
either through fear of pimishment and their oivn guilty conscience 
aredriven to seek revolution and an upheaval of the constitution, or 
because of some innate mental aberration thrive on ciidl discord 
and dissension, or else because of their financial difficulties prefer 
to perish in a general conflagration rather than by themselves. 
And when such men find leaders and instigators to their ricious 
aims, then storms run high in the State, and those who have 
claimed to hold the helm of their counti3'’s fortimes must keep 
dose watch and strive with all the knowledge and devotion they 
possess to preserve those roots and those branches of which 
I spoke just now, to hold on their course and make for the haven 
of peace and honour. If, gentlemen, I were to deny that this 
path is rough and steep and beset with traps and dangers, I should 
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speak false for indeed I lia\*e not only known this al^^•ays, but 
I ha\ e mj'sclf experienced it more than any other man 
There are alwaj’s larger forces ready to attack than to defend 
the State Reckless and abandoned men are set in motion by 
a nod, often indeed they rise of their ov-ti accord against the State, 
but loyal cituens are for some reason slower to mo\e they 
neglect things at first, and at last, when they are moved by sheer 
necessity, it sometimes happens through their hesitation and 
procrastination that, while they wish to preserve peace even at 
the cost of honour, they lose both alike Then those who wished 
to be the champions of the State if they arc not in earnest give 
up the task, if they are faint hearted they run away few remain 
at their post and endure aU things for the good of the State 
They are men like your father, Marcus Scaurus who resisted 
every revolutionary from Caius Gracchus to Quintus Vanus, and 
was never shaken by violence, by threats, by unpopularity , like 
Quintus kfcteUus your great uncle, who as censor dared to 
condemn Lucius Satuminus then at the height of his popularity, 
and would not place Gracchus, the Pretender, on the census roll 
in spite of the fury of on exated mob , and when at last he alone 
had refused to swear obedience to a law which he believed was 
illegally’ passed he preferred to abandon his country rather than 
his opinion, and went into exile Or.ifl may leave examples m 
history, which are as numerous as the glory of our empire can 
require and yet not mention the names of the living suci a man 
within our own recollection was Qumtus Catulus, whom neither 
the blasts of danger nor the breath of success could ever through 
hope or fear deflect from the course which he had chosen 
l4:t these be your pattern, in lieaven's name if you would seek 
for honour, for praise, for glory 1 Tliese are noble, divnne, im- 
mortal they are crowned with fame, they are enshnned m the 
records of history, they are banded dowm to future generations 
It IS a toilsome path I own there are great dangers. I admit 
Well has the poet s-ud 

Tull many a snare besets the good man’s path 
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vet, as he adds, 

’tis folly to demand 

Wdiat man}' crave and manj' view askance. 

Unless with all thy heart and all thy might 
Thou’lt bear the heaw burden to the end. 

{Pro Sesdo, 45. 96.) 

During the years that followed, events were moving rapid!}’ 
towards civil_ war. Caesar was gathering his forces during his 
great campaigns in Gaul, and Pompey was almost helplessly 
awaiting his return in Rome, allj'ing himself more and more with 
the constitutional party. In Rome itself there had been great 
disorders, and armed gangs, representing different interests, often 
engaged in bloody conflicts in the streets and in the Forum. The 
chief leaders of these ganp were Clodixis, the tribune who had 
secured Cicero's e.xile, and Milo, one of the tribunes who promoted 
his recall. On Januai^^ 18, 52 B. c., these two met accidentally 
on the road a few miles from Rome, and in the fracas which 
resulted Clodius was killed. A speciM court was appointed to 
try Jlilo, and Cicero undertook to defend him. .A.t the critical 
moment the sight of Pompe5’'’s armed soldiers tmnerv'ed him and 
he broke down, but he had prepared an elaborate speech which 
he aftenv’ards published. The extract here given is once again 
in the ‘ grand ' manner and deals with the prov'idence ' in the 
affairs of man 

B ut the gratitude which is due from you for this benefit, 
gentlemen of the jury, is claimed by the Fortune of Rome, 
by the good luck of j’our own generation and by the 
immortal powers. Nor can any one entertain anj^ other view, 
unless he is a man who holds that there is no divine force or 
provndence at all, who is not impressed by the greatness of our 
empire or by -the sun abov'e us, or by the movements of the 
heav’enly bodies, or b}’’ the regular succession of the seasons, or 
even by what is greatest of all, the wisdom of our ancestors who 
themselv’es honoured most piously and handed down to us their 
descendants these cults and ceremonies and reh'gious observances. 
There exists, assuredly there exists, a Divine Power ; nor is it 
conceivable that there is in th^e frail bodies of ours an activ'e 
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and KnUrtit pnncip’a and now in ih'* 'ail and magTiiS^rnt 
oj>craiions ol nature VinlMs pertup' tren think It do« not 
exj$t because U Is not olKm’etl and distinguished bj our tyn 
as iJ indeed sre could see and perceive bj tt e tJ e exact 
nature and vat of that mental facult> wliicfi gis es w fcposrf«^t 
and fiSTSight and the pow of sjvtch and action at ihe pres'-n* 
inotncnt It was then that Power the wme power which lias 
olten ccnftmd amattng tlesilngs and bercfils on this citj which 
crushed and tramj led on that slca ll> nonsicr in that It otifuullj 
inspired him mth the idea of sUrtnff to irritate lij snolerci: and 
openl> challenge the bramt o! men thus Incurring defeit fram 
the one man whose defeat wtmld bas-e secured for him a peqvtual 
inununitj and licence for enme No human wisdom nor cs en 
an) ordinary act of Ihmndencc brougiit ntmut tliat mult 
The holj places ihemiehcj which that brute overt} iwn 
must has e arouses! themsels rt and aaserttd ihcir rgliU In dealing 
with him Portojounoss >r hilU and gn)\e# of Alba lojmu 
I sa) I appeal and ci(( an 1 to ymi yv ruirtd altan of the 
Albans as old and ai sacred as the colti of the Roman peot>Ie 
je altars whom Clodius In hiamkleM Irwamiy after fehu g and 
devastating the most sacred eto\« bad smothered with huaax> 
basement srorks It was jwur sanctities that then had potcrej 
jour powvr pres’illtsl which he had profaned wrlh merj kind 
of enme and then from thj lofty mount ol Latium holy 
Jupiter whose Ukrs and groscs ami precincts he bad stained 
with e\ef> sort of aUminallc and cnminai delauchcrj thou 
d dst at Ust awake to mfl ct punishment on him Jlj j-ou arc 
those penalties exacted b> all of j-ou and m j our sight penalties 
deferred indeed but Just and well desmed, 

(fYo tfi‘’hne 30 83 tr Blakiston ) 

I or man\ jears Ciccro s voice was salent In the civil war he 
sided with Pompej and when alter the defeat at PbarsaJia In 
48 r c 1 c returned to llalv he wandered sadlj from one of his 
countrv nhas to another writing mat works of philosophj and 
unphiJ^phical letters to h« fnends. Caesar was at some pains 
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to conciliate him and once or twice Cicero came out of his retreat 
to pronounce before the all-powerful dictator a plea for the 
restoration of some opponent. There is skill in these speeches, 
but their fulsome flattery of the tjTant makes them sad reading 
to those who have known the outspoken Cicero of old days. But 
the murder of the t}Tant on the Ides of March 44 b. c. loosed 
Cicero’s tongue once more. There was a chance of restoring the 
old constitution, if only the new tyrant, Mark Antonj', could be 
overthrown. Cicero threw all hm weight into this task, and 
pronounced the great series of Philippic. Orations, so called from 
their likeness to the speeches in which the Athenian orator 
Demosthenes attacked Philip of lilacedon (see Pageant of Greece, 
p. 362). Our last quotation, the peroration of the second of these 
speeches, will show that all the old fire had returned. 

R emember therefore, Marcus Antonius, that great day 
on w’hich j'ou declared the dictatorship abolished ; call up 
before your eyes the joy of the Senate and the people of Rome ; 
contrast it with this present trafficking on the part of yourself and 
your friends ; and then you will understand what a gulf there is 
fixed betv.'een gain and glory. But no doubt, as some men are 
prevented by a diseased or torpid condition of the sense of taste 
from enjoying their food, so the profligate, the miser, and the 
violent criminal have no relish for true glory. Yet if glory 
cannot attract you to right courses, has fear no power to deter 
you from the foulest deeds ? You do not fear the courts of law. 
If you rely on your innocence, I commend you ; if you rely on 
violence, do you not understand what a man who does not fear 
the law for such reasons as yours must necessarily apprehend ? 
But if 5’'ou are not afraid of brave men and eminent citizens 
because your person is secured against them by armed men, 
your o^vn followers, believe me, will not much longer bear with 
you. And what sort of existence is it for a man to fear his own 
friends day and night ? Yet you cannot pretend that they are 
bound to you by greater obligations than those by which your 
master held certain of those who slew him, or that you are in 
any respect to be compared ^vith him. He had genius, method, 
a retentive . memory, a taste for literature, a character pains- 
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taking thoughtful, snd rftfijTctic. Hi* campaign* thouch 
to the constitution »Tre still imposing I of man\ 
5 c\TS he had set hts mmd on rrgat povrcf. and after great toil 
and great penis he ha 1 accomplished hu design, llj public 
sho%s"j and buddings, bj bounties and banquets, Jie had con 
ciliated the ignorant masses , he had finrl> secured hU adherents 
In sulntantial rewards and bis opponents l*j a pretence of 
clemencj In a sitinl he had at last brought a cninmunitj of 
free men partlj tcmmied and jiartli acquiescent to tolerate 
a sUscr^ grown familiir 1 can class >x>» sntli him m j'our 
appetite for despotic po»Tf , but in no olfi^r respect are >*011 
in an) uu) worth) to be conparrsl Still out of all the euls 
of u hich he left the brand upon our unhapps countij* this much 
good has come, that the Roman jvople has Uamt at last bow 
much to trust this man or that on whom to rtl). of whom to 
iKwarc Ha\e>-ou not refected onihis? dojmu not comprehend 
that o^c lesson ts enough to leach 1 ras'e men how rsscntuUj 
noble, bow desemng of gratitude, how sun* cl renovro, is the 
act of tjTannielde ? Or do ym think that when men did not 
endure him, thej snlt endure you ’ In the near future, believe 
me there will be competition for this task, and (he moment to 
stnke.ifittame* mil be anticipated. Consider, I praj )-ou, j-cur 
countr) at last, consider jxiur ancestors and not >-our assoaates 
Treat me as )ou will but bt reconciled to )*our country Ifoic- 
c\er )T3U w21 take > our own course I nnll state my position for 
my'scU I defended my country when I was a yourg man 
I wall not desert her in m> old age I despised Catiline 3 sword* , 
I shall not quail bcf< rt voiirs Va\ I would willingly bare my 
breast to them if the freedom of Uits State could be guaranteed 
at once at the price of my life that the anguish of the Roman 
people might at hast effect the ddtierancc of which tt has been 
so long m tnvail k cs if mrl) twenty years ago m thi-> verv 
temple I said that one who hid Iised to be Consul could not 
compl iin of an early death how mucli more truly shill 1 not now 
say the same of one who is old ? To me indeed my fords death 
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is now actually desirable, since I have discharged all the tasks 
that have been imposed upon me and all that I have undertaken. 
I have but two desires now, the one, that when I die I may leave 
the Roman people still in the enjoyment of freedom — ^no greater 
boon than this can be granted me by heaven ; the other, that 
every man may fare well or ill, as his conduct towards his country 
deserves. 

(PAtl. ii. 45, 115, tr. Blakiston.) 

But this brave and -vvhole-hearted opposition to Antony sealed 
Cicero’s doom, and when in 43 B. c. Antony, Octavius, and 
Lepidus. v/ere appointed as a special commission to govern Rome 
one of their first acts was to order the execution of Cicero, and he 
met his fate like a man. 

With Cicero Roman oratory reached its climax, and it also 
perished. Under the Empire circumstances did not favour great 
speaking. The debates in the servile Senate were for the most 
part formal, and the transference of the law-courts from the open 
air of the Forum to small indoor courts tended to check the flow 
of eloquence, even as it suppressed irrelevance. In his Dialogue 
on Famous Orators (c. a. d. 74) Tacitus laments the decay of 
the Republican eloquence, and the onlt' speech of Imperial times 
which has come dov.n to us is a Panegyric on the emperor Trajan 
pronounced by the yoimger Pliny in A. n. 100, a work as frigid 
in style as it is degraded in its sentiments. Yet more perhaps 
than Greek, Roman oratory has been the model for the great 
speakers of the modem world, and the English orators of the 
eighteenth century- owed to it both their general conception of 
eloquence and the technique of their style. It would" not be 
untrue to say that more than any single writer of antiquity 
Cicero has left his mark on the literature of the world. 
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riHLOSOPjiv uas not a natural gn>\^ that Rome indeed, it was 
regarded bj tlie a\cr3ge Roman with definite mistrust, and see 
hear that philosophers were banished from the aty m i6i o c, 
and again as late as the reign of DomiUin The Roman e«cn- 
tiaUy a man of action engaged in the practical business of avar 
or politics, was not gi^en to pausing on his waj to reflect deeply 
on the nature of (he world or the ultimate meaning of human life. 
If he asked questions at all the> were as to practical matters of 
conduct, but ea cn then he was not inclincil to debate, but loved 
to formulate hu conclusions m pithy proscrbial sayings which 
he could keep b\ turn as maxims to t>c acted upon Among the 
few fragments of earlj Roman literature which haae been 
prescracd we find such aphorisms attributed to Appius Claudius 
the Censor (312 n c-) or to a in>strnous personage known as 
Marctus the <eer tvery man must forge his own fortune *, 
* \\'hen >*ou see a fnend forget jour woes He the last to speak 
the fint to hold jour tonwc’ are tj-pical examples. Similar 
maxims svere emb^ied with great frequency in Roman drama, 
in tragedy and comedy alike, and mxnv of them base remained 
as household words In modem life* ‘The quarrels of lovers arc 
the renewal of lo\'e ’ . "Tis sw eel to rccen e praise from a man w ho 
IS praised himself ’, I am a human being I count nothing human 
alien tome ‘ In the later daj's of the Rq’ubhc they seem to have 
been regarded as the sncaal prtrogativo of the mime and an 
anthologj was made 01 the apophthegms of PubUIms Sj’tus,* 
a mime-wnter contemporarj with Cicero thej are of no great 
ment either m stj Ic or content and one or two may here be taken 
to represent the rest ‘ Expect from others what you do to them ’, 
The wise is mastcrof his lusts the fool their slave ’, ‘ Oblmon 
IS the remedy for wrongs *, * To make a fnend blush is to lose 
a fnend Such sayings show a certain interest in ethical 
matters— more often perhaps m character for its own •ake — 
and some shrewdness of insight, but they do not imply the kind 
of thought which gii’cs birth to a national philosopbj Nor 
indeed was there ever such at Rome, but Creek, learning when it 
came, brought philosophy in its tram, and the result was a 
' See p 1^9 
K h 
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considerable influence on the thought, ii not on the witings, of 
the educated classes. We can almost date its beginning in the 
j'ear 155 b.c. when there arrived at Rome an embassy from 
Athens consisting of the heads of three of the great philosophical 
schools, tlie Stoic, the Peripatetic (based on the teaching of 
Aristotle), and the Academic {based on the teaching of Plato). 
Their coming was strongly opposed by the elder Cato, but in the 
ne.xt generation the younger Scipio and his friends, who made 
a cult of all things Greek, included philosophy among tlieir 
interests and had as their teacher tlie Stoic Panaetius : in their 
circle Cicero loves to place the scene of his pliilosophic dialogues. 

It was about this time that the old Roman religion, which had 
largely degenerated into formalism, had begun to lose its hold, 
and while in the popular mind its place was taken by the more 
exciting forms of worship which reached Rome from the East, 
the more educated took refuge in Greek philosophy. Yet the 
direction of their interest is characteristic. Abstract" speculation 
on the ultimate constitution of the universe or on the processes 
and modes of human thought or the means by which knowledge 
is attained had little attraction for the Roman : moral philosophy, 
which might suppl}- a guide and a standard for life, ^aas his 
primary' interest, or else that borderland between philosophy and 
religion where speculation might supply the place of belief, or an 
accepted theory of the relation of God to man might satisfy' his 
naturally' religious conscience when the old faith had broken 
down. And so we find that it was to the more practical creeds of 
Stoicism and Epicureanism, both of whicli gave prominence to 
an ethical theory consonant in practice with the Roman moral 
ideal, that men turned in preference to the more speculative and 
less concrete systems of Plato and Aristotle. And in the end it 
was Stoicism which prevailed, largely' because it left room for 
a refined and philosophical religion. It is clear too that philo- 
sophical and religious ideas were much influenced by the my'stic 
tendencies of Py'Siagoreanism, which looked to a future existence 
of the soul separated from the body' and had been introduced to 
Rome by Cicero’s friend and teacher Posidonius. 

There are among extant Latin writers only two whose writings 
on philosophy are wo^ consideration, Cicero and Seneca, and 
of these Seneca is so discursive and unmethodical that he can do 
little more than reflect the prevalent attitude of his age. Maecus 
Tuixius Cicero (whom we have already met as orator, p. 444, 
and letter-miter, p. 320) was indefatigable : he had studied philo- 
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Sophy in his youth as part of his preparation for oratory kept up 
the practice of philosophical thought and discussion uUnng the 
actiNc years of his political life and turned apin to philosophic 
writing m his later years when the Caesarun domination left nun 
little part to play In politics In these > cars be doubtless intended 
m his writings to co\ cr the whole heldof philosopfiical speculation 
but it IS clear that certain sides of tt made a far stronger appeal 
to him than others He iras not an original thinker and there 
IS not much m his works ^yond the exposition which can be 
said to be hia ow*n His method was usually to imagine a discus 
Sion taking place sometimes among the members of the ‘'apionic 
circle sometimes between himself and his contemporaries 
in which the \ncw3 of the a-anous schools are put forward and 
criticized bj opponents often witliout any definite conclasion 
being reached Hts own position in so far as he had one might 
be described as that of an ‘ Acadtmic Eclectic that u to sav 
that while he followed in general the tradition of tlie Platonic 
school he iras not averse to looking for help to the other sects 
as well and in particular in his later works tended to approximate 
more and more to the view-s of the Stoics espeually on the moral 
and religious side We wall take examples as far as possible from 
works on different parts of philosopha which will illustrate both 
hisamatilityond hu manner It sdA be seen at once that with 
him philosophy was the orator's relaxation for his dialogues 
far from being written in the easyflowang half pottic style of 
Plato are in effect pure rhetoric. The parties to the disc^ion 
make speeches m which they employ all the oratoncal artifices 
or else cross-examine one another as if they were counsel for the 
prosecution or defence 

We may take first Ins w orks on political philosophy as being the 
most naturally akin to the interests of his oivn life He followed 
the lead of Puto m writing two treatises one On Laxs and tlie 
other On the State (De RtpubUea) of which the latter was the 
more important and in some ways the most onginal of his 
philosophic works since his theory is coloured not merely by the 
teaching of tlic Platonic school but also by his own political 
experience he believes the ideal constitution to be a combmation 
of the elements of monarchy aristocracy and democracy such 
as existed in Rome in the second century D c a period to which 
in his political speeches as well he constantly turns back- As 
a typical passage may be quoted one m which — following Plato 
clo«ely ana arguing more from the experience of Athens than from 
II h 2 
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that of Rome — he explains how democratic licence ma}- result 
from the overthrow of tyranny. 

W HEN I shall have explained mj- opinion respecting the 
form of government which I prefer, I shall be able to 
speak to you more accurately respecting the revolutions 
of States, though I think there is little danger of them in the mixed 
form of government which I recommend. With respect, however, 
to absolute monarchy, it presents an inherent and inrindble 
tendency to revolution . N o sooner does a king begin to be unjust, 
than this entire form of government is demolished, for the best 
absolute monarch}' is dose to t3Tanny. which is the worst of all 
governments. If this State falls into the hands of the nobles, it 
becomes an aristocracy, or the second of the three kinds of 
constitutions I have described. This consists of a council of the 
chief fathers consulting for the pubh'c benefit. Or, if the people 
have expelled or demolished a tyrant, it may establish a demo- 
cracy, or gov'emment of its rvisest and ablest members, and 
sometimes flourish in its enterprises, and endeavour to defend 
the policy it has constituted. But if ever the people should raise 
its forces against a just king, and rob him of his throne, or, as 
hath frequently happened, should taste the blood of its legitimate 
nobles, and subject the whole conunonwealth to its own licence, 
you can imagine no flood or conflagration so terrible, or any 
whose \uolence is harder to appease than this unbridled insolence 
of the populace. 

Then we see realized that which Plato so vividly describes, if 
I could but express it in our language. It is by no means easy to 
do it justice in translation : however I will try. 

' When (says Plato) the insatiate jaws of the populace are fired 
with the thirst of liberalism, and, urged on by evil ministers, they 
drain the cup, not of tempered liberty, but unmitigated licence : 
then their magistrates and chiefs, if they are not quite subservient 
and remiss, and do not largely promote the popular licentiousness, 
are pursued, incriminated, accused, and cried down rmder the 
title of despKJts and tyrants.* I dare say }mu recoUect the passage. 
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Lailius —Yes it is Ncry famtlar to me 
5 ei^io —Plato thus pfoceed> * Then those who feel in duty 
bound to obey the chiefs of the State are persecuted by the 
insensate populace who call them voluntary sla\ es But those in 
the magistraaes who Halter the popular equality , and the dema 
gogues who plend the levelling svstem and endeavour to abolish 
all distinctions bctvvTen nobles and commoners these they stun 
with acclamabons and overwhelm with honours It mevntably 
happens in a commonweiKh thus revolutionued that liberalism 
superabounds in all directions due authority is found wanting 
even m private families and misrule seems to extend even to the 
animals that witness it Tltcn the father fears the «on, and the 
son neglects the fatlicr AU modesty b banished they become 
far too liberal for that No difference u made between the 
atuen and the alien the master dreads and cajoles his scholars, 
and they despise their masters The conceited striplings assume 
the gravity of sagos and sages must stoop to the follies of chil 
dren, lest they should be hated and oppre^ed The very staves 
hold themselves as high as their lor^ . wi\ cs boost tlie same 
rights as their husbands , dogs horses, and asses are cmanci 
pated m this outrageous excess of freedom and run about so 
violently that they frighten the passengers from the road At 
length this infinite licentiousness produces such a morbid self 
sufhaency such fastidious and cflemmate sentiments get 
possession of the people that when they observe even the 
lightest exertion of niagistcmf authonty they grow angry and 
seditious and thus the laws arc necessarily infringed b^use 
there is no ruler that dares to execute them 

(Dt Republtta I cc, 43 44 tr P Barham ) 

In two of his books Ciccro made a gallant attempt to get away 
from the normal Roman interest in morals and religion and to 
introduce mto a I^t m setting some of the more ultimate questions 
which were dear to the Greek tliinkcrs The Ttmaeus t» a dis- 
cussion of the ongm of the wwld from a metaphysical pomt of 
view, and the Acadmtes an inquiry into the base assumptions 
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tscajic us m a pirce ol music do the can o! those catch siho are 
practiseU m that study ? Such men tell u* at the fir«t no’c of 
the flute-pla j cr lliat it « the Antiopa or the Andromaclia though 
\*e tia\c not esm a glimmering of the fact It U not at all n'TxUul 
to talV of the senses el taste and smell which show power of 
comprehension to a certam extent though the {vwrr is defective 
\t'hat of toucli and o* that touch too which pJnlosophers call 
the Inner tOQcli otherof pleasuic or of jxiin ? It is m this alone 
that the Cyrcnaics belies c the criterion of truth to reide I’ccaiise 
Inith IS matter of feeing — well can an) one sa) Ihit there is 
no diflerrnce lielween a man who feels pain ami one who is m 
a state of pleasure i Or raihcr would not on> one libels to 
pronounce such an opmion be most unqucstionablj mad ? But 
then, whateser l>c the characier of those perceptions which «r 
saj arc made hj the senses, sucii nature base the mfsrenccs 
Irom them s*hich are not said to lie dirrctU |icroeis*ed b> the 
senses, but onl) in a certain degree b> the smses statements 
liLe these, for example that object is white this sweet, that 
melodious thU fraeraxit, this rough* We now hold Uir* judg* 
ments as ' apprehended * b) the mmd iwt mercl) bj the senses. 
Next In order come these statements ’ that object is a Iwrse, 
that a dog Next follow the rrmaming hnbs m the chain 
of judgments which bind up with tht olhits some of higher 
importance, tliose for example whicli embrace what we ma) call 
a full) completed perception of their subject matter ‘ if an 
object IS a man it is a ernture subject to death, endowed woth 
rcasOTi This is the class of judgments wbercbj conceptions of 
things are impressed uj^jn our minds and sriihoul these no one 
can either comprehend or inquire or debate 

{•tcafnntea Prtcra If c 7, tr J S Reid) 

In the sphere of moral phdosonh) we has e three mam works bj 
Cicero the fisc books On the £»u(or dim) 0/ aeiton (De 
fintbus bonoTum et t»al<frum) a discussion rather on the Imcs of 
the Ifoicmics of the ethicd thcones of the snnous schools , the 
liircc books on Duties [De cfficu%), which deal wnth the applicition 
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of moral theories in practice ; and the five books of Disetsssions 
ai Titscuhm, whidi treat of detached questions such as the fear 
of deaUi and llie endurance of pain. To these must be added 
the two short and delightful works On Pricnilship and On Old Age, 
which are too well known to be quoted here and should be read 
in full in one of their many English translations. We may take 
as t}-pical of Cicero’s wTitmg on such ethical subjects a passage 
from the first-named work, where Cicero represents himself as 
arguing against the Epicurean Torquatus in refutation of the 
theory that pleasure is tlie end of life ; pleasure, he saj’-s in effect, 
is the aim of the beasts, and man as made for something higher. 

T HEREFORE we are bound, Torquatus, to find some other 
Chief Good for man. Let us leave pleasure to the lower 
animals, to whose evidence on this question of the Chief 
Good v'our school is fond of appealing. But what if even animals 
are prompted by their several natures to do many actions con- 
clusivety proving that tlie}’ have some other End in view than 
pleasure? Some of them show kindness ev’en at tlie cost of 
trouble, as for instance in giving birth to and rearing their 
offspring ; some delight in running and roaming about ; others 
are gregarious, and create something resembling a social polity ; 
in a certain class of birds we see some traces of affection for human 
beings, recognition, recollection ; and in many we even notice 
regret for a lost friend. If animals therefore possess some sem- 
blance of tire human virtues imconnected with pleasure, are men 
themselves to display no virtue except as a means to pleasure ? 
And shall we say that man, who so far surpa^^ all other living 
creatures, has been gifted by nature uith no exceptional 
endowment ? 

As a matter of fact, if pleasure be all in all, the lower animals 
are far and away superior to ourselves. The Earth herself without 
labour of theirs lavishes on them food from her stores in great 
variety and abundance ; whereas we with the most laborious 
efforts can scarcely if at all supply our needs. Yet I cannot think 
that the Chief Good can possibly' be the same for a brute beast 
and for a man. \Miat is the use of all our "lust machinery of 
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culture, ol Hk peat cwnpanv ot liberal itudiea, d th^ pyxlly 
fellowship of the Mrtu«. if all these thinp are »ouRhl after sokU 
for the sake of pleasure? Suppose when Xenes kd forth lu 
huge fleets and amics of horse and foot. bnJged the Itfl!csp(sit, 
cut through Athos, marched os-er v-a and sajlrtl cner land— 
suppose on his maching Greece with his great armada so~y- ere 
asked hun the reason for alt tl u enonncKw apparatus of warfare, 
and he vrerc to reply tliat he had wantrtl to procurt some tion«7 
from Hjnnettus* surely he would he thought to base had ro 
ad«{uate tnoli\-e for so s«t an undertaking So with our \Mm 
M an, equipped and adorned with all th** noblest aceonpltdimenU 
and sirtues, not like \enes trasenmg tl»e seas on foot and th* 
mountains on shipboard, but mentally or branny iky and earth 
and sea In their cntireij'— to saj tliat this man > aim U pleasu'c 
IS to sas tlut all hts high endeavour is for the uke of a ht tie honey 

Ko Torqoatus bclwie me. wt arc bom for loftwr and more 
splendid purposes Nor is this esHdenced by the mental ficuUies 
alone, including as the) do a memor) for countless fact*, in >*our 
ease indeed a mtmor)* of unlimited range . a power ot fortcasting 
the future Httle short of disination, the sense of modesty to 
curb the appetites. lo>e of justice, the faithful guaidun of 
human soctet) , contempt of paui and deith, rrmaming firm and 
steadfast when toil is to be endured and dinger undergone 
(D/ /flitHj fl malcrjm, II cc. 3J. 

tr H. RacUiam) 

PossjU) tljc group of di.il<«ucs most cbaractrnjtic alike of 
Cicero himself of hw age, andof the Roman attitude to philosophi 
Is that which contains what wr might call the three ' theological ' 
works Onf/ie ttUureef (he goJ%, Oh dn tnaUon, and On /aU fn 
the first of which there arc three books, Cicero discusses in liu 
roctljodieal wa\ the various Ihcological vnnvs of the great 
philosophical schools In the Second ho deals m a rather sceptical 
spirit with the possibility of foretelling the future by means of 
omens and auguncs wfiile fn the sfiort dialogue Ott fete he once 
again discusses various VTCwra which have liecn held on the 
question of what we might now call ‘ determinism * as against 
■ chance . Here wc wall take a stnking passage from^the first 
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work, in which Cicero ridicules the idea tliat a god must have 
a human form and be a person ‘ of like passions witli ourselves' : 

AS for your own utterances, they are absolute fictions, scarcely 
/ \ worth}’ to be discussed by old women over their evening 
•* * work, for }-ou do not realise how mudt you would have to 
become liable for if a'ou obtained our consent to an identity of 
form between men and tlie gods. All the ways of attending to 
and managing Hie bod j’ will have to be observed in the same way 
by God as by man. — ^^ralking, running, reclining, stooping, 
sitting, holding, and lastly, also, the faculty of speech 
and discourse. I need not discuss your division of the 
gods into male and female, for 3’ou see what follows from that. 
For my owm part I cannot sufficiently wonder how it was that 
your founder came to entertain such ideas. But your constant 
cry is that the blessedness and immortality of God must be 
retained. Well, what prevents his being blessed, if he were some- 
thing else than a biped ? Or why is not this quahty, whether we 
are to call it bealitas or bialitudo — ^both of them, it is true, harsh- 
sounding terms, but it is for us to make words smooth by using 
them — why is it not, under whatever name, attributable to the 
sun above, or to this world of ours, or to some ever-enduring 
intelligence that is without form and bodily parts ? All that you 
say is, ' I have never seen a sun or world that was blessed.' Well, 
have you ever seen a world besides this one ? You ^vill say no. 
WTiy did you venture to say, then, not that there were some 
hundreds of thousands, but a countless munber of worlds? 

‘ Reason taught me.’ And will not reason, considering that what 
is being sought is a nature of supreme excellence, which is at 
the same time blessed and eternal, for only a nature with those 
attributes is divine, teach you that, just as we are surpassed by 
such a nature in immortality, so we are surpassed in excellence of 
mind, and, as in exceUence of mind, so also in excellence of body? 
tWiy, then, seeing that we are inferior in other respects, are we 
equal in the matter of form ? It was the virtue of man rather 
than his figure that came nearest to a likeness to God. 

(De Natura Deoritm, I. cc. 34, 35, tr. F. Brooks.) 
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We may conclude with a quotatjon irom Scipto's Dreain, 
which was intended to form the end of the work On State and 
IS one of the places in which the influence of P>*thagoreanism on 
Cicero’s thought is most obvious. In this passage, which deal's 
with the immortality of the heroic soul, is summed up much of 
the tnier feeling of the Republican Roman on death and on the 
truly Roman hfe, of which tne highest motiv e shouldbe an exalted 
patriotism 

W HEN he ceased to speak. I said, ‘ Oh \fncanus, if 
indeed the door of heaven is open to those who have 
deserved well of their country, whatever progress I may 
have made since my duldhood in following jouis and my 
father s steps, I will from henceforth strive to follow them more 
closelj 

‘ Follow them, then {<aid he), and consider your body only, not 
yourself, as mortal For it is not your outward form which 
constitutes your being but y'our mind , not that substance vrbich 
is palpable to the senses, but yx>ur spintua) nature K»tru , then, 
iJuUycit are a god— lor a god it must be that vivifies, and gives 
sensation, memory, and foresight to the body to which it is 
attached, and which it governs and regulates, as the Supreme 
Ruler does the world which is subject to him As that Eternal 
Eemg moves whatever is mortal m this world so the unmortal 
mind of man moves the frail body' with which it is connected ; 
for what alway’s moves must be eternal, but what derives its 
motion from a power which is foreign to itself, vv herr that motion 
ceases, must itself lose its anunation 

' That alone then which moves itself, can never cease to be 
moved, because It can never desert itself It must be the source 
and ongm of motion m all the rest There can be nothing pnor 
to this ongm. for all thinp must originate from it — itself cannot 
denve its existence from any other source , for if it did, it would 
no longer be primary And if it had no beginning it can have no 
end for a begmnuig that is put an end to will neither be 
renewed by any other cause, nor will it produce any thing else 
of Itself All thmgs, therefore, most originate from one source 
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Thus it follows, that motion must have its source in what is 
moved by itself, and which can neither have a beginning nor an 
end. OthcTOTse all the heavens and all nature must perish ; for 
it is impossible that they can of themselves acquire any po^ver 
of producing motion in themselves. 

' As, therefore, it is plain that what is moved by itself must be 
eternal, who will deny that this is the general condition of minds ? 
For, as every' thing is inanimate which is moved by an impulse 
exterior to itself, so wdiat is animated is moved by an interior 
impulse of its own ; for this is the peculiar nature and power of 
mind. And if that alone has the power of self-motion it can 
neither have had a beginning, nor can it have an end. 

' Do }'OU, therefore, e.xercisc this mind of yours in the best 
pursuits, which consist in promoting the good of your country. 
Such emplojunents will speed the flight of your mind to this its 
proper abode ; and its flight will be still more rapid if it will look 
abroad and disengage itself from its bodily dwelling, in the 
contemplation of things which are e.xtemal to itself. 

' This it should do to the utmost of its power. For the minds of 
those who have given themselves up to the pleasures of the bod}', 
pa}'ing as it were a senile obedience to their lustful impulses, 
have violated the laws of God and man ; and therefore, when 
they are separated from their bodies, flutter continually round 
the earth on which they lived, and are not allowed to return to . 
this celestial region till they have been purified by the revolution 
of many ages.’ 

Thus saying he vanished, and I awoke from my dream. 

[Smnr.itnn Scipionis, cc. 8, 9, tr. F. Barham.) 

Of Lucius Axnaeus Sexec-v mention has already been made in 
the sections on Drama (p. 185), on Letter-writing 336), and on 
Satire (p. 299). As a philosopher he was primarily a Stoic and was 
deeply imbu^ not so much with the intellectual system of the 
Stoics as with their ideal of character. His interest was almost 
entirely in the moral side of their philosophy, but he tvas groping 
through it to religion, and had so real a sense of the relation of God 
to man that he has sometimes been spoken of as the nearest of all 
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pagans to Chnstiamty But bis Stoicism v-as liberal m its accepta- 
tion and he was ready to seek light and to quote aphonsms from 
any philosophic writer, whatever bis creed He wrote pbilosophi- 
caf dialogues— amiable amateur discussions on points of morals 
with no very dose reasoning, but exhibiting a sound common- 
sense outlook on life and some real insight into the essentials of 
conduct We may quote first from the dtal^e On the Hapfy 
Life, which was addressed to his brother oalho, the Roman 
official before whom St Paul ivas brought at Connth Tlie 
passage shows rather doser argument than usual and is a good 
exposition of the mam Stoic position m morals \irtue ' must 
be the moral ideal and can have no truck with ' pleasure , the 
moral ideal of the Epicureans 

B ut what,' asks our adxetsaty, ' is there to hmder surtue 
, and pleasure being combined together, and a highest good 
being thus formed, so that honour and pleasure ma> be 
the same thing Because nothing except what is honourable 
can form a part of honour, and the highest good would lose its 
purity if it were to see wttbm itself anything unlike its own better 
part Even the joy which arises from virtue, although it be 
a good thmg, yet is aot a part of absolute good, any more than 
cheerfulness or peace of mind, which are mdeed good things, but 
which merdy follow the highest good, and do not contribute to 
Its perfection, although they are generated by the noblest causes 
Whoever on the other hand forms an alliance, and that, too 
a one-sided one between virtue and pleasure, clogs whatexer 
strength the one may possess by the weakness of the other, and 
sends liberty under the joke for bberty can only remain un- 
conquered as long as she knows nothmg more i^uable than 
herself for he begms to need the help of Fortune, which is the 
most utter slavery his life becomes anxious, full of suspiaon, 
timorous, fearful of acadents, wraiting in agony for critical 
moments of time You do aot afford virtue a solid immoveable 
base if j^iu bid it stand on what is unsteady and what can be so 
unsteady as dependence on mere rfiance, and the vicissitudes of 
the body and of those things whi<h act on the body ? How can 
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sudi a man obey God and receive eveiytbing which comes to 
pass in a cheerful spirit, never complaining of fate, and putting 
a good construction upon everything that befalls him, if he be 
agitated by the petty pin-pricks of pleasures and pains ? A man 
cannot be a good protector of his country, a good avenger of her 
wrongs, or a good defender of his friends, if he be inclined to 
pleasures. Let the highest good, then, rise to that height from 
whence no force can dislodge it, ndiither neither pain can ascend, 
nor hope, nor fear, nor anything else that can impair the authority 
of the ‘ highest good Thither virtue alone can make her way : 
by her aid that hill must be climbed : she will bravely stand her 
ground and endure whatever may befall her not only resignedly, 
but even willingly : she will know that all hard times come in 
obedience to natural laws, and like a good soldier she \vill bear 
wounds, count scars, and when transfixed and dying will yet 
adore the general for whom she falls : she •trill bear in mind the 
old maxim ' Follov/ God On the other hand, he who grumbles 
and complains and bemoans himself is nevertheless forcibly 
obliged to obey orders, and is dragged away, however much 
against his will, to carry them out ; yet what madness is it to be 
dragged rather than to follow ? as great, by Hercules, as it is 
folly and ignorance of one’s true position to grieve because one 
has not got something or because something has caused ns rough 
treatment, or to be sxirprised or indignant at those ills which 
befall good men as well as bad ones, I mean diseases, deaths, ill- 
nesses, and the other cross accidents of human life. Let us bear 
with magnanimity whatever the system of the universe makes it 
needful for 'os to bear : we are all bound by this oath ; ‘ To bear 
the fils of mortal life, and to submit with a good grace to what 
we cannot avoid.' We have been bom into a monarchy: our 
liberty is to obe}' God. {Be leata vita, c. xv, tr. A. Stewart.) 

A second passage may be taken from the dialogue On Mercy. It _ 
is less of a sermon than the first quotation, and represents 
Stoicism in a severer mood : the \rise man may show mercy, 
which is'prompted by reason, but he must not feel pity, whidi 
is a mere weakness. 
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J UST as the gods are worshipped by religion^ but are dis- 
honoured by superstition, so all good men will show mercy 
and mildness, but will avoid pity, which is a vice mcident to 
u eak minds which cannot endure the sight of another’s suflenngs 
It IS, therefore, most commonly found in the worst people ; 
there are old women and girls who are affected by the tears of 
the greatest criminals, and who if they could, would let them out 
of pnson Pity considers a man’s misfortunes and does not 
consider to what th^ are due merty is combined with reason 
I know that the doctnne of the Stoics is unpopular among the 
Ignorant as being excessively se\ere and not at all likely to give 
lungs and pnnees good advice , it is blamed because it declares 
that the wise man toows not how to feel pity or to grant pardon 
These doctrines, if taken separatel> are indeed odious, for they 
appear to give men no hope of repairing then mistakes, but exact 
a penalty for every slip If (lus wore true how can it be true 
wisdom to bid us put off human feeling and to exclude us from 
mutual help, that surest haven of refuge against the attacks ol 
Fortune ? But no school of philosophy » more gentle and be- 
nignant, none Is more fuU ot love towards man or more anxious 
to promote the happiness of all. seeing that its maxims are to be 
of service and assistance to others, and to consult the interests 
of each and all, not of itself alone Pity la a disorder of the inmd 
caused by the sight of other men’s miseries, or it is a sadness 
caused by the evils with vvhidi it bebeves others to be undeservedly 
afflicted but the wise man cannot be affected by any dis 
order his mind is calm, and nothing can possibly happen to 
ruffle it Moreover, nothing becomes a man more than mag 
nammity but magnanimity cannot coexist with sorrow Sorrow 
overwhelms men's minds, casts them down, contracts them now 
this cannot happen to the wise man even in his greatest misfor- 
tunes but he will beat back the rage of Fortune and tnumph 
over it he will always retain Uie same calm, undisturbed 
expression of countenance, whi^ he never could do were he 
accessible to sorrow 


{Dcdmenlta.u 5 tr A Stewart) 
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It has been seen already (p. 336) how through the long series 
of letters to Lucilius there runs a strain of philosophy. Some- 
times it seems to come more clearly to the surface, but it is always 
of a garrulous, easi'-going type and puts no strain on Lucilius’s 
comprehension. A fair specimen may be taken from a letter on 
old age : it ought probably to be described as moralizing rather 
than philosophy, and perhaps that might really be said ufth 
justice of Seneca’s work as a whole. 

I OWE it to m5- counriy' -place that my old age became apparent 
whithersoever I turned. Let us cherish and love old age; 
for it is full of pleasure if one knows how to use it. Fruits 
are most welcome when almost over ; youth is most charming 
at its dose ; the last drink delights the toper, — ^the glass which 
souses him and puts the finishing touch on his drunkermess. 
Each pleasure reserves to the end the greatest delights which it 
contains. Life is most delightful when it is on the downward 
slope, but has not yet reached the abrupt decline. And I myself 
believe that the period which stands, so. to speak, on the edge 
of the roof, possesses pleasures of its own. Or else the very fact 
of our not wanting pleasures has taken the place of the pleasures 
themselves. How comforting it is to have tired out one’s 
appetites, and to have done with them ! ' But,’ 3mu sa}^ ‘ it is 
a nuisance to be looking death in the face ! ’ Death, however, 
should be looked in the face bj' young and old alike. We are not ■ 
summoned according to our rating on the censor’s list. More- 
o%*er, no one is so old that it would be improper for him to hope 
for another da^- of existence. And one day, mind you, is a stage 
on life’s journey. 

Our span of life is divided into parts ; it consists of large circles 
enclosing smaller. One circle embraces and bounds the rest ; 
it reaches from birth to the last day of e.xistence. The next circle 
limits the period of our young manhood. The third confines all 
of childhood in its circumference. Again, there is, in a class by 
itself, the year ; it contains within itself all the divisions of time 
b}^ the multiplication of which we get the total of life. The month 
is bounded bj* a narrower ring. The smallest circle of all is the 
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day but c\ en a daj has its b^wming and its ending its sunme 
and its sunset Hence Heraditus whose obscure style gave him 
his surname * remarked One day is equal to every day 
Different persons haie mteqweted the saying in different ways 
Some hold that days axe equal in number ot hours and this is 
true for if bj day we mean Uventy four hours tune all days 
must be equal inasmuch as the night acquires what the day loses 
But others maintain that one day is equal to all da^'s through 
resemblance because the \ erj longest space of time possesses no 
element which cannot be found m a single day — rumelj light 
and darkness — and eten to eternity day makes these alternations 
more numerous not different when it is shorter and different 
again when it is longer Hence everj day ought to be regulated 
as if It closed the senes as if it rounded out and completed our 
existence 

Pacuvius who by long occupancj made Syna his own used 
to hold a regular burial sacnffccuihisowTi honour ^Vlth wme and 
the usual funeral feasting and then would ha\e binaself carried 
from the dinmg room to his chamber while eunuchs applauded 
and sang in Greek to a musical accompaniment He has lived 
hishfe he has lived his life I Thus Pacuvnus had himself earned 
out to burial ev erj da} Let us hoise\cr do from a good motive 
what he used to do from a debased motive let us go to our sleep 
ivith joy and gladness let us say 

I hai e 111 ed the course which Fortune set for me 
Is finished 

And if God is pleased to add another daj we should welcome it 
with glad hearts That man is happiest and is secure m his own 
possession of himself who can await the morrow without appre- 
hension ^\'hen a man has said Ihaiehvedt every morning 
he anaes he receives a bonus 

(Efi Mcr Ml 4-^ fr R V Gummere) 

He Was known n aotiqa tjr u The dark one (1 Zrart fS ) 
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It has been seen already (p. 336) how through the long series 
of letters to Lucilius there runs a strain of philosophy. Some- 
times it seems to come more dearly to the surface, but it is always 
of a garrulous, easy-going type and puts no strain on Lucilius’s 
comprehension. A fair specimen may be taken from a letter on 
old age ; it ought probabty to be described as moralizing rather 
than philosophic and perhaps that might really be said with 
justice of Seneca’s work as a whole. 

T it to my coimtri'-place that my old age became apparent 

I whithersoever I turned. Let us cherish and love old age ; 

for it is full of pleasure if one knows how to use it. Fruits 
are most wdcome when almost over ; youth is most charming 
at its dose ; the last drink delights the toper, — ^the glass which 
souses him and puts the finishing touch on his drunkenness. 
Each pleasure reserves to the end the greatest delights which it 
contains. Life is most dehghtiul when it is on the downward 
slope, but has not I'et reached the abrupt decline. And I myself 
believe that the period which stands, so to speak, on the edge 
of the roof, possesses pleasures of its own. Or else the very- fact 
of our not wanting pleasures has taken the place of the pleasures 
themselves. How comforting it is to have tired out one’s 
appetites, and to have done ivith them ! ' But,’ you say, ‘ it is 
a nuisance to be looking death in the face 1 ’ Death, however, 
diould be looked in the face by young and old alike. We are not • 
summoned according to our rating on the censor’s list. More- 
over, no one is so old that it would be improper for him to hope 
for another day of existence. And one day, mind you, is a stage 
on life’s journey. 

Oiu span of life is divided into parts ; it consists of large circles 
enclosing smaller. One circle embraces and bounds the rest ; 
it reaches from birth to the last day of existence. The next cirde 
limits the period of our young manhood. The third confines all 
of childhood in its drcumference. Again, there is, in a dass by 
itself, the year ; it contains within itself all the divisions of time 
by the multiplication of which we get the total of life. The month 
is bounded by a narrower ring. The smallest drde of all is the 
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day but even a day has its b^nmg and its ending its sunrise 
and Its sunset Hence Heraclitus whose obscure style gave him 
his surname * remarked One day is equal to every day 
Different persons ha\e interpreted the saymg m different ways 
Some hold that days are equal in number of hours and this is 
true for if by day we mean twenty four hours time all days 
must be equal inasmuch as the mght acquires what the day loses 
But others mamtain that one day is equal to all days through 
resemblance because the very longest space of time possesses no 
element which cannot be found in a single day — namely hght 
and darkness — and even to eternity day makes these alternations 
more numerous not different when it is shorter and different 
agam when it is longer Hence every day ought to be regulated 
as if It closed the senes as if it rounded out and completed our 
existence 

Pacuvius who by long occupancy made Syria his own used 
to hold a regular burial sacrifice m his own honour with wine and 
the usual funeral feasting and then would have himself earned 
from the dining room to his chamber while eunuchs applauded 
and sang in Greek to a musical accompaniment He has lived 
his Ufe he has lived his life I Thus Pacuvius bad himself earned 
out to buna! every day Let us however do from a good motive 
what he used to do from a debased motive let us go to our sleep 
with ]oy and gladnesa let us say 

I have lived the course which Fortune set for me 
Is finished 

And if God IS pleased to add another day we should welcome it 
with glad hearts That man is happiest and is secure in his own 
possession of himself who can await the morrow without appre 
hension When a man has said I have lived I every mormne 
he arises he receiv es a bonus ** 

{Ep Mor aai 4-9 tr R M Gummere ) 
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Didactic Poetry, pp, 95 fi., and on Science, p, 488) -wrote the one 
complete exposition of a phj’sical philosophy, and his interest in 
cosmology was carried op with an odd blend of astrology by 
Manilins (see pp. 126 ff.) ; the philosophic element again is strong 
in Virgil and especiall5’^ in the great description of the fate of the 
soul in the lov/er world (see p. 42). Contaminated with rhetoric 
it shows itself again in the historical epic of Lucan (pp. 55 ff.) : in 
lighter vein it appears in the moralizing of the satirists, and above 
all of Horace (pp. 2S8 ff.) who lor-es to play rvith philosophical ideas 
and to make them the groundwork of his banter. But if philo- 
sophy is to be defined as serious and consecutive thought on great 
subjects, then, -ivith the sole exceptions of Lucretius and some 
parts of Cicero's work, it is wanting in Latin. The Roman -n’as 
not a philosopher, and for all his interest in morality and religion 
nothing could make him such. 
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The scientific idea that is the conception that order reigns m 
Nature and can be traced by human cndeaTOur is essentially 
a product of the Greek genius It profoundly mfluenad Greek 
modes of thought Since Greek phiJosophy was the ancestor of 
Roman philosophy this idea certainly bad its effect on the Roman 
uay of thinking Nevertheless the dear conception of the 
pursuit of order in Nature bj diligent personal investigation 
seldom appears in anaent tiTitings m the Latin language 

In Latin literature there i« therefore but little to be found of 
the aspiration for research as we know it to-day and as it was 
known m Greek antiquity It is true that among the Latin 
philo<opbers espcaally thexe of the Stoic and Epicurean schools 
g Seneca and Lucretius— we find great emphasis laid on the 
stnietore of the Universe and its mffoence on human fate 
But philosophy is not sacnce and in those days as in these the 
philosopher usually took bis sacnce as he found it He did not 
investigate Nature for hunseU The conception of the Universe 
limited bv the outermost sphere of fixed stars and all within 
arranged in a simple mathematical order was not of a kind to 
inspire farther cunositj Moreover the widely held astrological 
dogma that the body of man and even lus destiny was closely 
linked with the mathematical rule which governed the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies and was indet^ a manifestation of 
that rule turned men s thoughts from considering their own 
construction The one thing worth knowing in Nature was the 
controlling order of the Heavens and that the Roman astrologer 
Jenew well 

Thus there is nothing in Latm to compare with the biological 
works of Anstotle the medical works of the Hippocratic collection 
the mathematical and physical astronomic^ and geogr^hical 
writings of such giants as Aristarchus Archimedes and Erato- 
sthenes or the anatoimcal and physiological investigations of the 
brilliant Herophilus and of the industnous and ingenious Galen 
The t}Te of labour involved in the preparation of such works 
made scant appeal to the Roman mmd Yet it is certainly very 
strange that among an Imperial people naturally interested in 
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the mechanism of government, we find no geographical treatises 
to compare with tte great work of Ptolemy or even the less 
scientific compilation of Strabo. 

In one sense, however, the scarcity of scientific writings in the 
Latin language is a little deceptive. It must he remembered that 
even down to late Imperial times every well-educated man wrote 
and spoke Greek. By a convention of the age, Greek was the 
language emplo5*ed for scientific purposes, as French is used now 
for diplomacy. Strabo, in the first centmy B. c., was an ardent 
admirer of Rome and of Roman methods of government. He was 
constantly in Rome. But his great treatise on geography was 
written in Greek. Galen, who died in the year n. 200, spent all 
his active life in Rome, and must have habitually used Latin in 
converse with his patients, among whom was the Emperor 
Llarcus Aurdins himself. Yet his vast works, which provided all 
anatomical and physical knowledge until the sixteenth centur3% 
were composed in Greek, as were the philosophical writings of 
his royal master. Ptolemy*, an older contemporary of Galen who 
worked in E^ypt, then a Roman proiTnce, made the final astro- 
nomical and geographical s5mthesis of antiquity. He must have 
relied on the observations of Roman travellers, soldiers, and 
officials, yet he, too, emplo}*ed Greek as his medium. On the 
other hand, among the few Latin writings to which the name 
scientific can be applied are some which hke that of Celsus are 
but translations from the Greek. There are others, like that of 
Pliny the Elder, which lean so heavily on Greek authors that 
they may be called compilations from the Greek. And lastly, 
there are a very few works, such as that to which the name of 
Codius Aurdianus is attach^, in which a writer steeped in Greek, 
but with an imperfect acquaintance with the Latin tongue, has 
employed Latin as his medium. 

But our estimate of the actual ^nlue of Latin sdentific literature 
must not blind ns to the role that it has played in history. The 
heirs of Rome in the West were the Middle Ages. Latin was the 
sole language of learning throughout that great stretdi of time. 
To understand the Middle Ages we must examine the legacy that 
passed from the Empire to barbarian peoples who overran it 
and gradually absorbed its culture. An important part of that 
legacy and a part much n^lected by historians was Latin science. 
An examination of it will reveal to us some of the material from 
which modem thought slowly and painfully evolved during the 
later Middle Ages. Latin science is medieval sdence, and it was 
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in a matn-T of medic%*al science that njodem science first 
germinated 

It will be conicmcnt to deal with \Tmous departments of 
science separately 

f j The Ce«sW«/io» oj Matter The Four Clemenh 
la two \ieirs preiaifed as to the general nature of 

matter One of these mcw^ was popularized by Aristotle 
According to this theorj all matter was made up of four essences 
primary substances principles or — to gi%e them their technical 
Latin title — elmenls These four were Harlh Air Fire and 
Hater It was held that these formed inimical couples Tire and 
IVater quenching each other Earth and Air being of opposmg 
nature 

This theory of elements Is partly dealt with bv Scneca (3 b c 
AD 65') a ViTiler of the Stoic school who actea as tutor to Nero 
The WTitings of Seneca ivere well known to medieval readers bj 
vshom he was often nustaken for a Christian 

ATER asTlialcssa>’s is the most powerful clement he 
regards it as having been the first to etist and the source 
of all things We Stoics hold the same or at any rate 
a somewhat sunilar opinion for wc say that it la fire wh ch lays 
hold upon the universe and turns all things to its mvn nature 
This lire we believe sinks and dies away so that when fire is 
extinguished nothing is left m nature sa%e moisture the hope of 
the universe that is to be.* Tiro therefore is the end and moisture 
the beginning of the uniwrse Do you marvel then that ri%crs 
can proceed without ceasing from thus element which was before 
all th and from which all are sprung ^ Hus moisture in tlie 
primal division of things was reduced to a fourth part of the 
w hole and was so placed that it might suffice for the production 
of rivers streams and springs The whole terrestna] globe 
according to Thales is upbOTne by water on wh ch it fioats like 
a boat {Q laesl hot 1 1. 13 14 ) 

Seepp 181 ff 390ff 336fl 4768 
• The aac ents were Datniwly iaaul ar w th the way in which dry «eds 
cm be made to sprout by be ngsaotsteaed a process that came to be freely 
compared to the resorrectioa m tte dead 
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frornwhich, more especially in the sea, spring forms inmnnerable, 
which, when these seeds are mingled together, are oft-times 
monstrous in character. Further the evidence of our eyes tells 
us that in one portion of the sides there is the shape of a wain, 
in one of a bear, in another a buH, in another a letter, while 
through the zenith runs the white path of the mill^ way. . . . 

Nor can I find that anj' doubt that the elements are four in 
number. The highest is fire, from whence proceed the shining 
eyes of the multitudinous stars. The next is the spirit, to which 
the Greeks and ourselves give the same name aer. From this 
springs life ; it penetrates all things and is infused throughout 
the whole. B\’ its power earth is poised in mid-space together 
with the fourth element of water. Thus by the mutual embracing 
of diverse elements all things are united ; things light are pre- 
vented b}’' thi n gs heavy from fljdng away, while on the other 
hand that which is weight}' is kept from falling b\' the upward 
tendency of that which is h'ght. Thus by this straiixing to move 
in opposite directions all things are kept in equipoise within the 
restless whirl of the Universe ; and, since this always retiuns upon 
itself, the earth holds the central and lowest point, suspended 
firmly fixed upon the central axis and balancing that whereon it 
hangs, the one thing without motion in all the rolling Universe, 
at once boxmd to every other part and lending them support. 
Between the earth and heaven, poised in the same element of spirit, 
hang at fixed intervals the seven stars, known from their continual 
motion as the planets or wandering stars, though no stars wander 
less than they. In the midst of them moves the srm, huge in bulk 
and mighty in its strength, the controller not only of times and 
climates, but of the heaven and stars as well. {Naf. Hist, ii.) 

{{>) A more inspiring view than that of Pliny is given b}' Cicero 
{106-43 B. c.) in his treatise De re puhltca\ This is a work of 
absorbing interest and it is one of the great losses to literature 
that it survives in only a fragmentary condition. Fortunately, 
the part with which we are concerned, the Dream of Sdpio, is 
preserved in its enthet}'. This most remarkable passage recalls 

’ See p. 467 
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the I tston of Er m Plato s RepuHte {Bk \ to end) and Cicero 
him ell tells us that he drew on Plato and Aristotle Cicero was 
thus confessedly borrowing from bU Greek predecessors He 
was composing philosophical wo^ in a lanmiagc which had not 
jet been used for the pu^se and fora people who had not as yet 
taken to such studies The work was moreover written at very 
great speed and while In a condition of mental anguish Despite 
the difficulties of composition the Dream of Snpto is among the 
gems of Latin thought and expression 
*kapio Afneanus toe "Younger (*85-129 n c ) is here shoivn the 
whole Universe in a vision The heavenly bodies are regarded as 
the dwcllmg place of the nghteous. The speaker is Sapio s father 

U NLESS that God of whom all that thou beholdest is the 
temple hath released thee from the prison of the body 
the w ay hither is barred to thee For man is bom on this 
condit on that he should possess that globe wluch thou scest ui the 
midst of this vast temple even the globe which is called the 
earth and the soul that is given him is from those everlast 
mg fires which you call planets and stars which englobcd and 
ensphered complete their orbits with marveUous swiftness and 
are instinct with divine uitell gence ^Vhe^e{ore thou and all 
good men must keep the soul under the body s ward nor without 
ins h dding that gave it may you depart from mortal life 
lest you should seem to have abandoned the task assigned by 
God to man But do thou Sapio like thy grandsire and like 
myself that begat thee honour justice and duty duty which 
great though it be when tendered to parents and kindred is 
greatest when shown forth in the service of thy country Live 
thus and thou shalt find the path to heaven and to the assanbly 
of those wl o have lived their We and released from the body 
dwell in this place that thou seest — now the place was a arde 
of darrl ng 1 ght shmmg anud domes wfrich as you have learned 
from the Greeks is called the Milky J\ay And as I gazed 
therefrom on all around me all thin^ dse that I saw seemed 
to me most wxindrous and full of glory Now these stars were 
such as we have never seoi from this earth where we stand 
and their greatness was sodi as we have never dreamed of,^ 
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and the smallest of them was that which shone with borrowed 
light, fnrth^ from heaven and nearest to the earth. And the 
globes of these stars far surpassed the greatness of our world. In 
truth earth itself seemed so little to my eyes that I deemed this 
empire of ours, wherewith we but touch a mere point on its whole 
surface, to be but a sorry thing. Seeing that I fixed my gaze on 
earth ever more and more, ‘ How long ', said he, ‘ shall th}’’ spirit 
be thus bent earthwards ? Dost thou not see to what regions 
of heaven thou art come ? Know that all of them are bound 
together by nine wheels, or rather spheres, of which the outermost 
is the sphere of heaven which encloses aU the remainder, being 
the very God, the Most High, that encloses and contains the 
resL On this heavenly sphere are fixed the eternal courses 
of the revolving stars. Beneath it are seven spheres that turn 
with motion counter to that of heaven, whereof one is ruled by 
that star which on earth is named of Saturn. Next is that light 
which brings health and blessing to mankind, the star named 
Jupiter ; then comes the red star, earth’s bane, that is called of 
Mars. Next beneath it the Sun holds the region that is nigh the 
midst, the Sun, leader and prince and governor of the other lights, 
mind and controller of the Universe, being of such magnitude 
that it fills and illumes all things with its light. The Sun is 
followed by the courses of Venus and of Mercury, that are, as it 
were, his companions, while in the lowest wheel of all spins the 
Moon, lit with the Sun's beams. Now below the Moon there is 
naught that is not subject xmto death, save onlj’’ the souls given 
by the gods to the race of man, whereas above the Moon all things 
endure to everlasting. For the Earth which comes ninth in the 
centre of all moves not at all, but is the lowest, and toward it all 
things that have %veight sink of their own downward impulse.’ 

As I gazed on all these wonders I marvelled, bemused ; and 
when at last I came to my senses, ' VTiat,' I cried, ' what is this 
sound, so im'ghty and so sweet, that fills my ears ? ’ ' This ’, he 
said, ' is the music which, divided by intervals, imequal hnt 
disposed by the eternal reason in due proportion, is made by 
the speed and motion of these same wheels and, blending high 
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and low, creates diverse smooth flowing harmonics. For such 
mighty movement cannot hurtle on its way m silence Kature 
ordains that the innermost <hoaM utter forth a deep and the 
uttermost a slinJl tone WTitrcforc the star bearing conrse of 
heaven, that is highest of all and moves most swiftly, sweeps on 
its way with shnll and vehement sound while the deepest note 
IS given forth by tlic lunar splicre that is the lowest For the 
ninth, that is the Earth, remains motionless, clinging ev crlaslingly 
to one spot m the vcr> heart of the universe Now these eight 
courses of which two have the same note create seven different 
sounds parted b> intervals Uic one from the other And this 
number is, as it were, the knot that binds all things and it was 
by imitation of these seven mtervals with lyre and voice that 
Wise men opened up for themselves a return to this place, even 
as did those who with surpassing wit ensued after divine studies 
in this mortal life 1 died wholly with this sound the cars of men 
liav egrown deaf for > ou hav e no duller sense than that of heanng 
Even so, where the Nile, at those falls which are named the 
Cataracts, plunges down from exceeding great mountains, the 
people that dwelb in those places lias lost the sense of hearing 
owing to the greatness of the noise Now this sound that is 
caused by the surpassing speed of the revolution of the universe 
is so mighty (hat the ears of man may not take it in^ even as you 
cannot gaze full upon the Sun, but your eyes and senses arc 
vanquished by his beams.' Now though I marvelled at all these 
things none the less 1 continued ever and agam to turn rome 
eyes earthwards 

Then said he, I perceive that even now thou gazest at the 
abode of mankind if it seem to thee os small as in truth it is, 
then fix thine eyes always on these heavenly things, despising 
those yonder (hat are of man For wdiat fame on the bps of men 
or what gloiy worth the seeking canst thou win ? Thou seest 
that on earth mankind dwells m places of but little room few 
and far between, and that betwixt even those specks wherein 
they dwell there he vast solitudes , and the inhabitants of earth 
are not only so far sundered that they canTiave no word, one of 
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the other, but are placed, some at an acute, others at a right . 
angle to yourselves, ■while yet others are your antipodes, from 
■whom you can assuredly hope for no renomi. 

' Now thou seest that yonder earth is, as it were, ringed and 
girt about ■with certain zones, of which two are as far as may be, 
one from the other, and at either extremity rest upon the very' 
poles of heaven, both of them congealed ■with frost, whereas 
the midmost and greatest zone is scorched vath the burning heat 
of the sun. Two zones there be that are habitable, and of these 
the southern, whereon men have their feet upturned to yours, I 
concerns not your race at all, while of that which lies beneath i 
the north, your dwelling-place, see how small a part touches i 
your confines. For all the earth which you inhabit is narrowed ’ 
Iretwixt north and south, but ■wider from east to west, being, as ; 
it were, a little isle girt about by that sea which you name | 
Atlantic, Great, or Ocean, though thou seest how' small it is 
de^ite its lofty names. And from these civilized and ' 
familiar regions has thy name or that of any man ever had 
strength to climb over the heights of Caucasus, which thou seest J 
yonder, or to swim the Ganges ? WTio among the remainder of f 
mankind, dwelling in furthest east or west, shall ever hear of thy i 
name ? And if they all are thus sundered from thee, thou seest ,1 
how narrow is the room in which the glory^ of man may be spread ; ' 
abroad. And as for those very' men that do speak of you, how ; 
long shall they' continue so to speak ? ' 

{Somn. Scip., 15-20.) ^ 

§4. Aslromniy. 5^ 

In addition to such conceptions of the Universe as that set 
forth by Cicero and Pliny', the Latins were acquainted to some ^ 
extent with observational astronomy. Elementary astronomical 
knowledge ■was of great antiquity among them. Such knowledge G] 
is indeed necessary for an agricultural people improvided with cj. 
a reliable calendar, ■«•!& which the Romans were not equipped - ' 
until the end of the pre-Christian period. In the Alexandrian ^ 
school in Egypt, however, astronomy had been for centuries ■%= 
a favourite subject of study' Egypt was absorbed into the 
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Empire m the jTar 30 B c, Lon;: before then as Plinj tells us 
Kane of the results of Greek astrononiKal science hnd become 
Vro’s'n to the Romans \\ ith the inclusion of AUxandru in the 
Empire, hovmcf such matcml became even more accessible 
The preatest of the astronomm of the Empire, Ptolemj , « orked 
at Alexandria. 

Astronomical knowledge as sketched b> I’tivs, gives an idea 
of ivhat mipht l>e expected of an educated but not tcclinically 
instructed Roman of his time 

I T is obnous that the son ts eclipsed b> the inten rntion of ttie 
moon and the moon b\ the opposition of the earth and also 
that these effects arc reciprocal the moon robbmp the earth 
and the earth robbing the moon of tlic sunlight As the moon 
creeps on, a veil of sudden darkness is drasen across the earth 
while the«un is dimmed by her shadow and night is nothing save 
the shadow of the earth Vow this shadow u m shape like a cone 
or inverted top since it strikes the moon nnl> w-itli its jioins and 
docs not exce^ her altitude For no other heavenly body is 
obscured m like manner and a figure of this kind alway'S 
terminates in a point The fact that sfiadows are annihilated 
by distance is pro\-ed by the flight of birds when they soar 
to a great height Therefore the limit towhidi sfiadow-s extend is 
thetwundary line lictwecn air and ether Abovethemoon every 
thing IS clear and full of the light of day 
Such reasoning uplifts our mortal minds to heaven and as we 
look down therefrom meals to us the sue of the three greatest 
constituent parts of Nature For the sun could not be completely 
hidden from earth by the intervention of the moon if the earth 
were greater than the moon And the vastness of the third con 
stituent namely the sun is made manifest by consideration of 
the other two that it is not necessary to judge its magnitude 
by the evidence of the eyes or by abstract speculation Forthc 
immensity of its bulk is obvious from the following facts Tlie 
Endows of trees planted m tows of unlimited length fall at 
?(juvl intervals as though the sun were in the middle of space 
\gam at the cqumox it is immediately over the heads of all who 
Jwell m southern lands while the shadows of those who inhabit 

J Oj K k 
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the regions of the tropics fall to the north at noon and to the west 
at sunrise. Now this would be impossible if the sun were not 
far greater than the earth ; a fact which is further shown b5^ the 
circumstance that at sunrise it far exceeds Slount Ida in breadth, 
overlapping it wdety on either side, despite its remoteness. The 
eclipse of the moon also gives clear proof of the sun’s magnitude, 
just as the sun’s eclipse demonstrates the smallness of the eartli. 
For shadows assume one of three figures : it is known that if the 
body casting the shadow be equal to the source of light the 
shadow ^vill be shaped like a pillar and have no termination ; 
on the other hand, if the body be greater than the source of light, 
its shadow will be in the shape of an inverted cone, whose apex 
will point downwards and whose length will be infinite ; whereas, if 
the body be less than the source of light, the shape of the shadow 
%vill be that of a cone standing on its base, point uppermost. 
Now, since the shadow seen at edipscs of the moon is of the last 
of these three types, obviously there can be no further doubt that 
the sun is larger than the earth. 

{Nal. Hist., ii, §§ 47 ff.) 

§5. Geography. 

The most disappointing department in the whole range of Roman 
science is Geography. The only classical work devoted to the 
subject is that of Pomponius Mela (about a. d. 43). It is a very 
inadequate account, obviouslv' b}' a man of no great scientific 
attainments. Some geographical material ma}' be gleaned from 
historical writers such as Tacitus and Livy or from philosophical 
authors such as Cicero and Seneca, or from worli on general 
science such as those of Lucretius and Plinv^ The real repr^ 
sentatives of geography imder the Empire are, however, worli in 
Greek such as the scientific treatises of Eratosthenes (fragments 
only), Strabo, and Ptolemy. 

The Earth, as described by the geographers of the Empire, 
was a sphere.^ The surface of the Earth v^as divided, according 

• Tacitus alone among educated Romans, as far as vre know, clung to 
the opinion that the Earth ivas flat. In the SKddle Ages no scientific writer 
regarded the world as other than a sphere ; though some cranks and 
fanatics, without knowledge of Tadtus, held his opinion. 
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to Roman reckoning, into a senes of chmaUs or spaces between 
parallels of latitude TV'entj-four such climates intervene 
between the equator and the pole cacli corresponding to an 
increase of half an hour In the length of the longest day More 
familiarlj, it was divided into a senes of sonrs a torrid rone 
impassable by reason of heat round the equator, two temperate 
zones in the northern of v, hich wc dvndl, and a fngid zone around 
each of the two poles The southern hemisphere was of academic 
interest only, for it was believed to be inaccessible Yet, m the 
Antipodes, it was somehow felt that there dwelt the AntichtAoTies 
with iheir feet pointing to ours 
The pari of tlie £a^h on which we dwelt was regarded as 
a great island, whicli extended m the south but littTe farther 
than Xlcroe, to the north httle farther than Britain and Thule 
to the east no farther than the Ganges, and to the w-est no 
farther than Spam This great island was cut mto hy four great 
Gulfs, two from the south— the Persian and Arabian seas . one 
from the north, the Caspian sea, and a great one from the west 
the Mediterranean sea Ottr Sea as it was famibarly called, of 
which the Euxuie or Black sea was but an offset 
Save for the descriptions of Italy and the countries immediately 
adjouung thereto, the geographic accounts in Latm arc quite 
surprisingly hazy This is the more remarkable when we recall 
the wonoerfui system of communications of the Empire and the 
fact that good umeranes giving measured distances between 

P laces far apart come down to us Tbe description of Bntam by 
omponius Mela can be read m (he companion volume to this 
work, The Legacy of Rome (p 308) A more fascinating descrip- 
tion IS that ^ven by Taatus in his Agnrohi 
The shape of Great Bntam iscompared by Tacitus tooidouble 
axe. The natural interpretation of this would be 
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Tacitas critidzes this view and he seems to impty that the proper 
comparison is to two triangles in the same rather than in inverted 
positions thus : 


Caledonia 


Britannia 

B ritain is the largest of all the islands recognized in 
Roman geography. As to its size and position, it faces 
Germany on the east, Spain on the west, and on the sonth 
is within sight of GauL Its northern shores, whidi have no land 
opposite, are washed by a i^t and open sea. The best historical 
anthorities — have compared the shape of the whole island to an 
oblong dish or a battle-axe. This comparison applies in fact only 
to Britain, excluding Caledonia. The description of a part has 
been applied to the whole island. But if you cross the border you 
find running out from the point where the coasts converge an 
immense, shapeless tract of country narrowing into a sort of 
wedge. This was the first occasion on which the Roman fleet 
coasted round the shores of this distant sea, and established the 
fact that Britain was an island- On the same voyage they dis- 
covered and subdued the islands called the Orkneys, hitherto 
unknown. They also sighted Thule, but did not land, since thq^ 
had no orders to proceed farther, and winter was at hand. How- 
ever, they SZ.V that the sea there is sluggish and very heavy to 
row in, and is never even made rough by winds like other, seas. 
This must be because land and morm t ains , which cause storms, 
are rarer there, and the deep mass of unbroken sea is not easfly 
stirred. It is not the business of this work to inquire into the 
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nature of the ocean and its tides, and many have wnttcn on the 
subject But I may add one pomt . nowhere js the dommion 
of the sea more wide amullitude of currents set m all directions, 
and the ebb and flow of the tide is not confined to the shore, but 
the sea works its way far mland and penetrates among highlands 
and mountams, as though it were m its msTi domain The climate 
is vile, constant rain and douds But extreme cold is unkno^vn. 
The day lasts longer there than it does in our latitude In the 
far north of Britain tlie night is light and short, and only a bnef 
interval divides the end and the beginning of dayhght If clouds 
do not obscure the sun its rajs can be seen by night Itdoesnot 
set or rise, so they declare, but merely passes across the honron 
The fact is that the land at thi:, extremity of the earth is flat, 
and Casts a low shadow thus the darkness does not reach very 
high, and night falls below the level of the sky and stars 

Although the olive and the vine and the other peculiar products 
of warmer countries do not grow there the soil is fertile and bears 
crops They sprout up quickly, but arc slow to npen The cause 
iS'^n both cases the same-^the abundant moisture of the ground 
and climate Bntam contains gold and silver and other metals, 
which reward our conquest The sea also produces pearls, but 
they are of a dull leaden hue Some attribute this to the divers’ 
lack of skill for in the Red Sea the oysters are tom alive and 
breathing from the rocks, while in Bnlain they are gathered as 
the sea casts them up Personally I could sooner believe the 
pearls deficient m quabty than mankind m greed 

(Apruola, c 10, tr W H Fyfe ) 

I 6 MtJtlary Engineering 

Much might be said of the Latin descriptions of mechamcal 
devices, su(£ as the hodometer, the water-clock, and the sundial, 
or of sanitary engmeenng, m which some of the greatest con- 
structive achievements of fhe Romans vrere earned out The 
passages m which these are desenbed have, however, but bttle 
literary merit, and are therefore not included in this collection 
For descnptions of such works the reader may be referred to 
Kk3 
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I 6 MfJttary Ettgin(mtig 

Much might be said of the Latin descriptions of mechanical 
devi^, such as the hodometer, the water-dock, and the sundial 
engineering, m whidi some of the greatest con’ 
stnictive achievments of the Romans were carried out The 
“ ^ch these are described ha\e, howeier, but httle 
aod are therefore not included in this mllection 
For dcscnptions of such works the reader may be rSd To 
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the chapter on Science in the Legacy of Rome. We make, ho^v- 
ever, one quotation to illustrate the specially Roman subject of 
military engineering. 

Of ail departments of scientific activnty, military engineering 
was that in which the Romans showed themselves most expert. 
There is a considerable Latin literature on the subject, nor were 
the Romans, as in so many other matters, wholly dependent here 
upon their predecessors. A good many of what have been 
humorously called ' military hnprovements ’ are of genuine 
Roman origin. These are especially coimected with modes of 
attack and involve not onlj' instruments but also engineering 
operations. Among the latter an espedally Hvely description 
is that pven by the greatest Roman adept in the Art of War of 
the manner in which bis army crossed the Rhine. 

C AESAR was now resolved to cross the Rhine. He was 
nevertheless strongly of the opinion that to do this by 
means of boats would neither be unattended by risk, nor 
worthy of his own or his country's dignity. The task on the 
other hand, of bridging a river of the width, depth, and rapidity 
of the Rhine, was no light one ; and yet it must either be success- 
fully grappled with, or else the army not be transported at alL 
The type of bridge he finally adopted was as follows. First of all, 
wooden posts, a foot and a half in diameter, sharpened a little 
from the end, and measured to the depth of the stream, were 
coupled in pairs at a distance of two feet. These were then 
placed in position by mechanical contri%-ance, and driven down 
into the bed of the river bj- rams, being set not like ordinary piles, 
directly perpendicular with the water, but tilted over at an angle 
in the direction of the current. This done, a similar set of posts, 
parallel to the first, but sloping against the force and rush of the 
tide, was carried acro^ the stream forty feet farther down. 
Across each corresponding pair stout planks were next stretched, 
v/hich, being of a width of two feet, exactly fitted the space 
between the separate posts, the whole fiamework being kept in 
position by a pair of tmder-braces running from either side. As 
these last crossed diagonally, and had free play at the point of 
section, the strain of the natural forces at work upon the structure 
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proved so nicel> adjusted Ibat the greater the rnipul of water 
against the posts the tighter tht\ were clinched and Kid to- 
gether These large planU were then connected h> lighter 
boards running lrans%Tt«ly down tl e bridge, winch in turn wore 
oierlaid mth poles and lasanes to form the floor To protect 
the bndge when finished two btta«lwwVs were apiiended. On 
the «ide down stre-un a row o! piles was dn\en out M an angle 
from cither shore forming at the centre a sort of buttress, whicli 
being Imbed to the mam fahne of the bndge was able to bteaV 
the force of the current , while on the upp^ side the same 
formation was adopted at alittlc space abo\ e thehndge, whereby, 
m else the natives should launch trunVs ot trees or boats detwn 
the nvc/for the purpose of wteckmg the wotb, a stout buffer was 
interposed suffiaent to break their sliocb and to pte\ ent any real 
damage to the bndge 

vthm ten day s of the time at which the first timber reached 
their bands the engineers had fmbhed the work, and the am> 
passed to the farther shore 

(D<l{/U GaU,\\ 17, It r T tong) 


5 7 Mfdionr 

There is every reason to believe that the Romani made no 
contnbution to Medicine m the restneted sense MuA was ^ne 
in organizing the work of leadiing and the aty of Rome cave 
great opportunities to able Greek practmoners of whom Galen 
was chief In the developmimt of the subject itself, however 
Romans plaj ed httle part It is thus the more strange that what 
is perhaps oitf best and clearest short account of medical practice 
in antiqifity comes to us in Latin beanng the name of Ielscs 
Of Its author very little is known He was evidently a cultured 
man who must hav e liv ed m Rome in the first hall-ccnturv after 
the birth of Chnst He writes good Latin is a close and accurate 
observer and has a humane and generous outlook. ’Nevertheless 
there belittle doubt that the work is in the mam a translation 
of a Gr^ compilation Many of its Greek viurccs have ban 
traced The ^k itself formed part of an ency dopae^ of know • 
ledge of which other fragments have survived 
Not the least remarkable portion of Cclsus is the mtroducUon 
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in which he claims dissection of the human body as a useful and 
humane process, but repudiates experimentation on living beings. 

A S pains and various other disorders attack the internal parts, 
/\ the members of the Methodist school believe no person can 
^ ^ apply proper remedies to those parts of which he is ignorant ; 
and, therefore, that it is necessar^’^ to dissect dead bodies, and 
examine their viscera and intestines, and that Herophilus and 
Erasistratus had taken far the best method for attaining that 
knowledge, who procured criminals out of prison, by royal per- 
mission, and, dissecting them alive,^ contemplated, while they 
were even breathing, the parts which nature had before concealed ; 
considering their position, colour, figure, size, order, hardness, 
softness, and smoothness ; also the processes and depressions of 
each, or what is inserted into another part, or received another 
part into itself ; for, they say, when there happens any inward 
pain, a person cannot discover the seat of that pain if he have 
not learned where every viscus or intestine is situated ; nor can 
the part which suffers be cured by one who does not know what 
part it is ; and that when the viscera happen to be exposed by 
a wound, if one is ignorant of the natural colour of each part, he 
cannot know what is soimd and what corrupted ; and for that 
reason is not qualified even to render first aid to the corrupted 
parts ; besides they maintain that external remedies are applied 
with much more judgement when we are acquainted with the 
situation, figure, and size of the internal parts ; and that the 
same reasoning holds in all the other instances above mentioned. 
And that it is by no means cruel by the tortures of a few guilty 
to search after remedies for the whole innocent race of mankind 
in all ages. . . . 

But these things, however, which have been mentioned are only 
idle ; but what remains is also cruel, to cut open the abdomen and 
praecordia of living men, and make that art which presides over 

' This charge was repeated by early Christian rvriters. There can be 
no doubt, however, that it is baseless. Herophilus and Erasistratus lived 
C. ZljO B. c. 
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the health of mankind the uistnimeDt not only of inflicting death, 
bat of doing it in the most homd manner , especially if it be 
considered that some of those things, which are sought after with 
so much barbarity, cannot be known at all. and others may be 
known without any cruelty . for that the colour, smoothness, 
softness hardness and such like are not the same m a wounded 
body as they were in a sound , and further because these qualities, 
even m bodies that have suffered no external violence, are often 
changed by fear, gnef, hunger, mdigestion, fatigue and a thousand 
other inconsiderable disorders , which makes it much more 
probable that the internal parts, which are far the more tender 
and ne\ er exposed to the hght itself, are changed by the severest 
wounds and mangling And that nothing can be more ndiculous 
than to imagine anything to be the same in a dying man, nay, 
One already dead, as it is m a living person , for that the abdomen 
indeed may be opened while a man breathes , but as soon as the 
knife has reached the praieordta, and the midnS is cut, which 
by a kind of membrane divides the upper from the lower parts 
(and by the Greeks is called the dtaphragm), the man immediately 
expires , and thus the praewdta and all the viscera never come 
into view of the butchenng pbysiaac till the man is dead , aod 
they must necessanly appear as those of a dead person, and not 
as they were while he lived , and thus the physiaan gams only 
the opportunity of murdering a man cruelly, and not of obsemag 
what are the appearances of the vtsecra in a hving person , if, 
however, there be anything which can be observed m a person 
that yet breathes chance often throws it m the way of such as 
practise the healing art , for that sometimes a gladiator on the 
stage, a soldier in the field or a traieller beset by robbers, is so 
wounded that some internal part, difierent m diSerent people, 
may be disposed to view , and thus a prudent physiaan finds 
their situation, position, order, figure, and the other particulars 
he wants to know, not perpetrating murder, but attemptmg to 
give health , and learns that by compassion which others had 
discovered by homd cruelty But for these reasons it is not 
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necessary to lacerate even dead bodies ; which, though not cmd, 
yet may be shocking to the sight, since most things are different 
in dead bodies ; and even the dressing of woimds shows all that 
can be discovered in the living. 

[Praef., 23-6, 40-4, tr. Grieve, revised.) 

§ 8. Kaiure Study. 

In the study and observation of Nature, Roman Art, as has 
been ^own in the Legacy of Rome (pp. 265-7), shows a peculiar 
interest v.’hich is reflected in Roman literature. In Nature Study 
as in other scientific departments, we must not seek among the 
Romans for any great general ideas, nor for leading scientific 
principles. Of shrewd, though not always original, observation 
of the ways and characters of animals and the habits of plants 
there is ample store. Perhaps the best known of these observa- 
tions are to be found in the works of VirgiL These, however, 
have the glamour of poetry upon them. Simpler, earlier, perhaps 
a more characteristic product of the average Roman outlook is 
the work of the learned old country gentleman Varko.' Doubt- 
less many of his ideas are taken &om Aristotle and other Greek 
writers, but Yairp has a manner, a style, and an approach of his 
own. We choose for quotation part of his account of bees, which 
always attracted the attention of ancient naturalists : readers of 
Virgil’s Fourth Georgic (see pp. 120 ff.) will see that he drew on 
Varro for much of Ms materiaL 

B ees are produced in some cases b}' bees, in others b}* the 
, putrefying carcase of an ox. "Wherefore Archelaus describes 
them in one of his epigrams as ' wandering children of a 
heifer dead ’ and again tells us that ‘ wasps are of horses bred and 
bees of calves ’. Bees are not solitarj* by nature as eagles are, 
but gregarious like men. You may urge that jackdaws also are 
gregarious. But the5'' are not gregarious to the same extent as 
bees, for the latter combine to work and bmld, which jackdaws 
do not. Bees possess both art and method ; from them we learn 
to work, to btuld and to store our food. For it is with these three 
things that they are concerned, food, houses, and work, nor is the 
wax identical with their food, their hone}' or their house. Each 
> See pp. 2S5 e., 357. 
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cell has six angles one for each of the bee s feet And the geo- 
meters tell us that a regular hexagon described within a c^e 
occupies a larger portion of the circle than an) other figure 
Thej feed out of doors and work within the fruit of their labours 
being that ivluch both gods and men loi e for its exceeding siveet 
ness for the hone) -comb gets as far os the altar and honey is 
serv ed at the beginning of dinner and again for the second conj<« 
Their communities are like those of men for they ha\ e a king 
and govermnent and social oiganiration The) have a passion 
for all things that arc clean \nd therefore none of them inll 
e\er settle on a spot that is defiled or smells foull) nor even on 
a man scented with fragrant omtmcnt Indeed if a man thus 
anointed goes near them thej stmg him whereas flies hek him 
Consequently bees are nc\ cr seen to <cnle on flesh or blood or fat, 
as flies are wont to do Therefore they settle only on such thmgs 
as have a sweet taste The bee is the most harmless of things 
for It spoils no man s w ork by pulling it to pieces and )'et it has 
the courage to withstand any that seek to disturb it although 
at the same time it u consaous of its oim weakness Therefore 
they are witli reason stjled the birds of the Muses smee if 
scattered tlie) can be recalled to one spot by the rhythmical 
clashing of cymbals or clapping of banik and just as men have 
assigned Hehcon and Ol>’mpus as dwelling places to the Muses 
so to bees nature has assigned wild mountains nch ui flowers 
Tliey follow their king ^ wheresoever he goes and hold him up if 
he be weary while if he cannot flj the) bear him on tbeir necks 
m their desire to save him They are never idle themselves and 
hate those that are Mliercfore the) ban) the drones and dnve 
them from the nest since theygivenohelp to the communitj and 
eat the honej and jou may see a number of drones crying 
aloud for mercy and pursued by a few bees Outside the door 
of the hive thev block op all ^inks whereb) wmd might get 
at the comb with a substance which the Greeks style enthace 
They all live like soldiers m an armj sleepmg and working by 
equal relaj'S and send out colonies whose leaders cause certam 
See p I3I n I 
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things to be accomplished at the sound of their voice, which is 
like a trumpet-call. This they do when they make signals of war 
or peace one to another. ... {Res Rusticae, iii. i6.) 

We may quote one other passage from the same work to show 
the kind of observation of nature wHch was prevalent in Varro’s 
day. It deals from the agricultural point of view first with snails 
and then with dormice.^ 

S AID Axius, Yoiu: part, my friend Merula, has been made 
I lighter by Appius. The second act, which concerned 
hunting, has been quickly gone through, and as for what 
remains — snails and dormice — 1 am not anxious to hear about 
them, as the subject can present no great difficulty. More than 
you think , Axius my dear fellow, said Appius, for you have to find 
a suitable place for your snail-beds, and it must be open to the sky 
and entirely surrounded by water, lest w’hen you put snails in it 
to breed you find not only the children gone, but the mothers 
as well. You must, I repeat, keep them confined by means of 
water, or else you will have to get a ' slave-catcher ’. 

The best spot is one visited by dew and not baked by the sun. 
If there is none such provided by nature — ^\vhich is usually the 
case in a sunny place — and you do not chance to have a shady 
spot in which to make your snail-bed, at the foot of mountain 
rocks, for instance, the base of which is bathed bj'^ a lake or streams, 
you will have to make a dewy place artificially. This is done by 
getting a hose-pipe with small teats attached to it w'hich squirt 
water on to some stone near by, so that the water is splashed in 
all directions. 

Snails need little food and no one to give it to them ; they 
discover it, as they crawl about, on the floor of the enclosure, and 
even find it, unless they are stopped by a stream, by climbing the 
upright walls. And indeed while the3' are on the huckster’s stall 
thej^ manage to keep alive for a long time by chewing the cud, 
with the help of a few bay leaves thrown amongst them and 
• The larger species kao^vn in French as loir. 
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a sprinkling of bran And so the cook as a rule does not know 
whether they are alive or dead when he is cooking them 
There are several varieties of snails the small white ones 
brought from near Reate, the big ones from Illynum, and those 
of middle size which come from Africa Not but what they differ 
in these places both in diatnbution and sire , for instance, very 
big snails come from Africa Soltlannae, which are so big that 
three gallons can be put into their shells And similarly m other 
countries snails though of the same kind differ in size from one 
another Wien breeding they lay an incalculable number of 
young which are very small and have a soft shell that hardens 
as time goes on When large islands are made m the enclosures 
the snails bring >ou a big haul of pence They are. I may add, 
fattened usually in the following way A jar for them to feed in 
having holes m it is lined with a mixture of sapa ^ and spelt It 
must have these holes that air may get in The snail is certainly 
very tenacious of life 

Tbe account of the dormice is briefer, but not less interesting 

T he place where dormice arc kept u of a different kind as it 
is an enclosure bounded not by w ater, but by a wall the 
whole of which is faced on the inside with smooth stone or 
plaster, to prev ent the dormouse from crawling out In it should 
be small acorn bearing trees When these are not bearing, acorns 
and chestnuts should be thrown inside the wall for the dormice 
to eat their fill Fairly wide holes are to be made for them in which 
they can bnng forth their joung There should not be much 
ivater as they take but Uttle of it, and like a dry place They are 
fattened in jars, which many people keep inside the villa These 
jars made by the potter differ greatly in their construction from 
other IS grooves are made m their sides, and a hollow in which 
to place food Intothisjarareputncorns walnuts, or chestnuts 
A lid IS put on the jars and in the darkness the dormice grow fat 
(R<sfJ«slio*«,iu 14 J5 tr L StorrBest) 

' hew VIM boiled tbick 
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§ 9. AUihide towards Nature. 

The attitude of the Roman toward the world in which he lived 
is reflected chiefly in his pliilosophy. Yet much of this material 
so closely borders on science that we must give it some attention. 

The Roman thinker, as we have seen, leaned as a rule towards 
either the Stoic or the Epicurean school. The Stoics laid very 
great emphasis on the relation of man’s fate to that of the circling 
heavens which enclosed him and Ids world. Their conception of 
the world, thus linked with astrology, tended to be peculiarly 
mechanical; aU in life seemed determinate. Nor was the 
universe of the Epicurean any less determinate. But the determin- 
ism of the atomistic Epiciureans differed from that of the Stoics 
in being less mathematical and mechanical. However much 
Lucretius might believe in atoms, he would yet be bound to admit 
that his actu^ knowledge of these atoms was negligible. He might 
make a scheme that explained the workings of the world by 
means of his atomistic theory, but he could not predict immediate 
future happenings. Savoir afi^i de prevoir has been said to be the 
aim of science. It is a knowledge that the Stoic could claim — how- 
ever falsely. But theEpicurean could give no detailed prevision in 
the astrological maimer. And so, in practice, Epicurean thought 
gave a lit& more rein to speculation than Stoic. It is thus 
less wonder that we find in Lucretius certain anticipations of 
modem scientific ideas such as are not encountered in Stoic 
writings. Among the most remarkable of these is a famous 
passage in which Lucretius seems to speak in terms of organic 
evolution. 

F irst of all the earth gave birth to the tribes of herbage 
and bright verdure all aroimd the hills and over aU the 
plains, the flowering fields gleamed in their green hue, and 
thereafter the diverse trees were started with loose rein on their 
great race of growing through the air. Even as down and hair 
and bristles are first formed on the limbs of four-footed beasts 
and the body of fowls strong of iving, so then the new-bom earth 
raised up herbage and shrubs first, and tliereafter produced the 
races of mortal things, many races bom in many ways b5r diverse 
means. For neither can living animals have fallen from the sky 
nor the beasts of earth have issued forth from the salt pools. 
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(I llui has tlicrirtii th« nam<‘ o! mother, 

imce out ot euth all thinp arc product And e\rn now man) 
anirtuW spnnj; f >ftli from the earth lominl l») the ram* and the 
warm heal of the sun* wlerr/ore we maj w-onder llie J-n t/ 
then more anctn-rlr and Rfratcr trere Iwn rejchtnj their full 
p^tith when earth ami air were fre<h { insl of all the tri1>e of 
winpevl fnwlr and the «h\cr»e hirtU Jell their eRi,* hatchM out 
in the sjwing sea*i<n a^ now m the summer the grawlioppers of 
their men wnJI Jra\*p thrir smooth ftlicll* wVxn^ life and In rlihood. 
Tlien It HU that the earth first pave birth to the race of morta} 
things For much heat amt moitturc aloun teil then in the 
fields thcrrbj whermcf a suitable spot or place was afforded 
there prew up wombs clinging to the earth b> their roots and 
\shen m the fullnesi of lime the age of the little ones fleeing 
moisture and eager for air had opened them nature would turn 
to that phet the (Vires in the earth and omitrain tiem to gne 
forth from their openesj sems a sap most like to rmlfc e\tn as 
now evrr> woman when she has brought forth is filled with sweet 
milk because all the current other nourishment U turned towards 
her paps The earth lumlsled food for the young the warmth 
raiment the grass a couch nch tn much soft down But the 
youth of the world callcsl not Into being liaxd frosts nor exceeding 
heat nor winds oi mighty ^^o1encc , for all things grow and come 
to their strength in like degrees 

(/>< return nal \ 783-820 ) 

Stoic and Epicurean however they might differ on other cmznfcs 
w ere at one in their belief that all things wre in fact determinate 
■fTicj were Uiusbolb freed from the wild fears whicii haunted the 
nnaent w orld fears that w ere played upon by the bizarre onental 
religious sects whidi flourished in the hotbed of decaying Koman 
soaeiv The philosophers c! both Stoic and Epicurean schools 
held their heacU high above thebascbeUefuiMagic whichfollowed 
these religions as the shadow does the substance But among the 
less educated the belief in bewitchments and magical workings 
became an obsession m the degenerate social system of the later 
Empire The magical belief of antiquity and the repudiation 
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of them by the educated classes areTvdl reflected in the ■writings 
of Aptilei^. 

Apuleius of Madaura in North Africa {fl. c. A.D. 150, see pp. 
267 S., 4S2 f.) is remembered to-day chiefly as the author of that 
d^ghtful novel The Golden Ass. He, however, considered him- 
self to be a philosopher and man of science. He •was accused of 
ha'ving be'witched a rich wido'w to many him, and his defence has 
survived. In the passage quoted he is avplaining that if he did 
collect strange fish it ■was in the interests of science and not of the 
Black Art The passage is interesting as showing that he actu- 
ally dissected the specimens brought him, and further that the 
creature ■was probably the very b^t which he deni^ it to be, 
the Sea Hare, a mollusc (Aplysia irriians) which actually contains 
a number of small bony structures set round the alimentary 
canal and serving to grind up its food. Apuleius’s description is 
sufficiently accurate. The bones are set very close together and 
adhere to the ■wall of the canal. 

' y^hiT says m\' adversary, ‘ for what purpose save e^uI did 
you dissect the fish brought you by your servant Themi- 
^ son ? ’ As if I had not told 3'ou just now that I ■write 
treatises on the organs of all kinds of animals, describing the 
place, number and purpose of their various parts, dihgentlj- 
investigating Aristotle’s works on anatomy and adding to them 
where necessary. I am, therefore, greatly surprised that you 
are only aware of my ha^ving inspected one small fish, although 
I have actually inspected a very large number rmder all cdrcum- 
stances wherever I might find them, and have, moreover, made 
no secret of my researches, but conducted them openly before all 
the world, so that the merest stranger may, if it please him, stand 
by and observe me. In this I follow the instruction of my 
masters, who assert that a free man of free spirit should 
as far as possible wear his thoughts upon his face. Indeed 
I actually showed this small fish, which you call a sea-hare, to 
many who stood by. I do not yet know what name to call it 
■without closer research, since in spite of its rarity and most 
remarkable characteristics I do not find it described by any of 
the ancient philosophers. This fish is, as far as my knowledge 
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extend*, unique in one respect, for it conlams twelve t>onc3 
resembling the knuckle-bones of a sucking pig, linked together 
like a cliatn m its belly Apart from this it is boneless Had 
Anstotle known this, Anstolte who records as a roost remarkable 
phenomenon the fict that the fish known as the small sea ass 
alone of all fishes ha* lU dumnuhve heart placed m it* stomach, 
he would assurwllj have menticmed the fact 

{A;^pl^»gl<l, c 40) 

I to it/an'j PiAte >n l^Ature 

There 1 * one aspect of soentlfic thought winch roost closely 
trendies on the doroaros of religion and of pliilosophj It is 
man's estimate of his place in N'ature It passes mwrceptibly 
into his attitude to his fellow roan and to ins God The Itoroan 
outlook was here profoumUj modified by the advent of Chnstia* 
nity. KevcrthelcM, lone before Qinstian influence made itself 
felt, many of the social elements, thought by some to 1% charae* 
tenstie of that religion, had come to the fore The benevolent 
activities of the guilds the building of hospitals legal restraint 
of abortion and of the exposure of children, pleadings for U:e 
meraful treatment of slaves^ impassioned outbursts against 
gladiatorial shows, claims that all men had hke rights—all these 
WTre to be seen m Home of the first century of the Christian era 
Nor can that society have been wholly Bbandoned vvhich heard 
tlie teaching of the missionaiy sage, the perfect Stoic, Epictetus, 
who dubs himself a foIlovvTr of the Cynic school 
' A slave and cripple, Epictetus trod 
This earth in penury — the fnend of God ' 

The brotherhood of roan and the fatherhood of God is preached 
innotes dear, if somewhat Ibin bySeneca — ‘They are slaves did 
I hearsomeonesay ? ’ heasks ‘No not slaves, comrades, unpre- 
tentious fnends or— If you « 7 ll— our fellow slaves for wc are all 
slaves (0 Fate' mor xlvii) yet ‘ supenor to Fate can no man 
nsesave bj God said {xh §a) Seneca’s is the phrase ‘See you 
a man unmoved m danger, untouched by desire, happy rn ad 
versity, calm in the storm looking on men from above ranging 
him«clf as with the gods, will tou oat say “upon that man a divine 
power has descended “ ? ’ (xh { 4) He is echoed in Sir Henry 
Wotton’s Lord o/ittmself 
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But these are high standards, nor wthout better sanctions 
than he possessed could the Roman sustain them. A surer 
reflex of Roman feeling as to man’s place in nature is given by less 
perfect Stoics such as Plintt. It is in his cjnical, pitiless* and 
hopeless \’ision of Man's place in Nature that we get the real index 
of Roman feeling. 

P RIDE of place wiU rightlj' be given to man, for whose sake 
Nature seems to have generated all other things, though 
she exacts so huge, so cruel a price for her bounty, that it is 
hard to tell whether she is to be regarded as the best of parents 
or the most imkind of step-mothers. 

In the first place she clothes man, alone of all her offspring, 
with the spoils of other creatures. To the rest she has gh'en 
diverse coverings, each after their kind, shells, crusts, spines, 
hides, fur, bristles, hair, down, feathers, scales and fleeces ; even 
the trunks of trees she has protected from cold and heat by 
enveloping them in bark, which is sometimes double. Man alone 
at his birth she casts naked on the naked earth to wail and cry ; 
man only of all her many creatures does she expose to tears ; and 
they begin to flow at the very commencement of his life. But as’ 
for laughter, in good truth, it is granted to none before his 
fortieth day at the very earliest and then only to the most 
precocious of children. Such is our introduction to the light, and 
forthwith we suffer a lot from which even the wild beasts bom 
in this world of ours are exempt ; for chains are cast about us 
and ever^' limb is wrapped in swaddling-bands. Man, bom under 
such a happy star, man the lord of creation, lies bound hand and 
foot, weeping and wailing, and begins his life a captive for no other 
crime than the mere fact of being bom. Alas for the madness 
of those that deem that, despite such a woeful entrance into the 
world, they are bom to flaunt their pride. The first presage of 
strength, the first gift of time makes him like to a four-footed beast. 
How soon can he walk ? or talk ? How soon is his month firm 
enough to eat : How long his head continues to pulse at the 
crown, therebj* proclaiming him the feeblest of all living things ! 
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Then come diseases In all their thousands, and remedies dc% ised 
to heal each one of them, and even the remedies ewr and anon 
are baffled bynew forms of sickness. But other creatures realue 
their powers ; swiftness in some, in others rapid flight or swim- 
ming, while man learns only what he is taught, and cannot speak, 
walk or feed, or in a word do aught of his own nature sa% e w eep. 
And so there ha\e been many who have thought it happiest 
ne%’cr to have been bom or, once bom. once more to be with all 
speed as though they had ne\ er been. Of all creatures one alone 
knows grief, one alone knows lumrj*, aj'c, luxurj* in all its 
forms, appealing to every member of his body One only is 
acquainted with ambition, as’arice and the msatiable desire to 
h\e, one only is «xcd with superstition, wnth care for the burul 
ofhisbodyande\*cnwithwhatshaUbewhenhcisgone None has 
a fniler hold of life, none such wild appetite for all things, none 
is subject to such a w cUcr of fear, none to such mad outbursts of 
rage. In a word, other aounatslixehoneslly with their own kind. 
We see like gather to like and stand fast against those of a different 
breed Tlie lion's fierceness fights not its own kin, the serpent's 
tooth spares serpents, not even the monsters of tliC deep and 
fish vent their rage sa% e against other kinds. But, in good truth, 
most of man’s ci lU are sprung from man 
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Then come diseases m all their thousands, and remedies deiised 
to heal each one ot them, and even the remedies ever and anon 
are baflled bynew forms o/ stclness But other creatures realire 
their poirers : swiftness m some, m others rapid flight or siiim- 
ming,N>}nIe man learns onlj'what he is taught, and cannot speak, 
walkorfeed, ormaiiord do aught of hisoivn nature saveweep 
And so there have been min) uho ha\e thought it happiest 
ne\er to ha>c been bom or, once bom, once more to be wth all 
speed as though they had never been Of all creatures one alone 
knows gnef, one alone knows luxuf}, aje loxury jn all its 
forms appealing to e\ery member of his body One only is 
acquainted with ambition, asance and the insatiible desire to 
In e. one only w \xxed « ith superstition, w ith care for the bunal 
of his body and e\ en with what shall be when he is gone None has 
a frailer bold of life, none such wild appetite for all things none 
to subject to such a w elter of fear, none to sudi mad outbursts el 
rage In a w-ord. other animals In e honestly w ith their own kind 
We see like gather to like and stand fast against tho<c of a different 
breed Tlie lion s fierceness fights not ns own kin, the serpent s 
tooth spares serpents, not even the monsters of the deep and 
fish % ent their rage sa\ e against other kinds But, in good truth, 
moat of man’s enls arc sprung from man 
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